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This report should have been written in the cold 
weather of 1879-80. But just as I was about to begin it, I 
was put on special duty in connection with the Kaithal- 
Thanesar Settlement, which kept me very fully occupied for 
several months. The rfeport was ready in the rough by the 
end of July 1880. But the tables and final figures could 
not be added till the operations were quite complete, which 
was not till October of the same year. Moreover, the MS. 
had to be faired, and the copy to be examined by me. 
Thus when I took charge of the Panjab Census in August 
1880, some three weeks' steady work was needed for the 
final completion of the report. The duties of my new 
appointment left me no leisure and allowed me no holi- 
days ; to have neglected them would have kept a large and 
expensive establishment idle ; while the reviewing officers 
had already more settlement reports in their hands than 
they were able to deal with. The printing of the first 
sixteen chapters of the report was finished by July 1882 ; 
but prolonged illness and the task of writing the Census 
Report have delayed its completion till now. 

These circumstances must be my apology for the mani- 
fold imperfections of a report hurriedly written and never 
revised, and for the late date of its submission. 

For the length of the report there were several reasons. 
The tract includes several very distinct parts, each of which 
had, in some respects, to be treated separately. I was 
directed to draw special attention to the evils which water- 
logging had wrought in the canal-irrigated portion. The 
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Chapter I— INTRODUCTORY AND DESCRIPTIVE. 



1. The Tract under Settlement. -The tract under settlement 

consists of so much of the present Karnal district as was included in 
the old district of Panipat It will be referred to as ** the Tract " in this 
report It comprises the whole of tehsil Panipat, and the whole of 
the Karnal pargana of tehsil Karnal, except six villages transferred 
from MuzaflTamagar. The total area is 893 square miles, of which 
406 are cultivated, 308 are pasture, and 178 are barren. Of the culti- 
vation, 265 square miles are irrigated from permanent sources of sup* 
ply, 13 more from unbricked wells, and 5 more arc naturally moist : the 
remaining 133 square miles are dry. The Tract includes two towns, 
Karnal and Panipat, with populations of 23,133 and 25,022 respectively. 
Its rural population is 262,157. It includes 330 village areas, and 336 
estates separately assessed to land revenue. Its fixed land revenue is 
Rs. 4,36,531, in addition to an estimated owners' rates demand of 
Rs. 1,03.830. 

2. Figure and Position.— The Tract forms an irregular rhom- 
boid with a length, north and south, of 40 miles, and bre«idth, east and 
west, of from 20 to 30 miles. The old tower of the cantonment 
church at Karnal, in the north-east comer of the Tract, is in north 
latitude 29° 42' I7^ and cast longitude jC" 58' ?r. The Tract is 
bounded on the east by the river Jamna ; on the north and north- 
east by the Indri pargana of tehsil Karnal ; on the west by tehsil 
Kaithal and the J ind State; and on the south by the districts of 
Rohtak and Delhi. 

3. Oeolog^ and Soils.— -The ^whole formation is alluvial, the 

only two stones in the Tract which are not known to have been 
brought there by human agency being objects of worship ; and blue 
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micaceous sand is found everywhere at moderate depths. Kankar is 
pretty generally found near the surface ; usually in nodules, but occa- 
sionally compacted into slab kankar. The water level is much affected 
by the canal and the river. Near these it is often only two or three 
feet, and seldom more than 15 feet, from the surface. In the arid 
part of the Tract it is often at a depth of 90 feet or more. 

4« There is no real clay, the soil varying from stiff loam to pure 
sand. The stiffest loam is found in the hollows and drainage lines, 
where the action of the water has washed out the sandy particles; it 
is locally known as ddkar* and is differentiated by the clods not 
crumbling in the hand. The sandiest soil is known as bhir ; it is found 
in the riverain tract, chiefly in patches lying in the beds of old river 
channels ; and also occasionally on the watershed, where it would seem 
to have been collected by the wind. It includes all soils that do not 
form clods under the plough. Intermediate soils are classed as rausli^ 
and vary in quality between the two extremes. 

6. Bainfall. — The average annual rainfall at Karnal is 28 inch- 
es, and at Panipat 23^ inches. The rainfall rapidly decreases as we 
go southwards, and still more rapidly as we go in the direction of the 
north-west, towards the Kaithal highlands. The average Nardak 
rainfall is certainly not more than 18 inches. The Khadir receives 
the most plentiful and most frequent rainfall, many local showers fol- 
lowing the course of the river. Statement No. V. gives the figures for 
past years. 

6. Physical Conformation. The Khadir.— The Tract is di- 
vided into two parts by the great backbone of Northern India, 
which separates the water system of the Indian Ocean from that of 
the Bay of Bengal. This watershed runs north and south at a distance 
of from six to twelve mile^ from the river, and is almost imper- 
ceptible to the eye. It runs close under the city of Karnal, and thence 
follows the line of the eastern canal distributary marked in map No. 
II., which shows the configuration of the Tract. 

7. To the east of, and generally within a mile or two of the wa- 
tershed, lies the bank which marks the western limit of the excursions 
of the Jamna. All to the east of this bank is known as the Khddir ; and 
is a lowlying riverain tract, with light soil and water close to the sur- 
face ; having 55 of its area cultivated, and 80 per cent of its cultiva- 
tion irrigated, t^ per cent from permanent and 9 per cent from tem- 
porary wells, and 4 per cent from the canal ; and being largely in the 
hands of industrious cultivators. It is bounded to the east by the 
broad sandy bed in which the river runs ; and the Jamna has swept over 

• Also calleti dh.ika (N. W. P. ii, 279): probably because the dhdk tree is almost con- 
ir»^ fined to tiM low-lying bottomi. in which this soil is found. 
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Physical Conformation. The Bangar. 

the whole of it within comparatively recent times. The drop at the 
bank is often ten or twelve feet; and the land immediately below 
the bank is usually somewhat lower than that at the river edge. The 
general slope southwards is about one and a half feet per mile. There 
is little heavy jungle in this part of the Tract ; but date palms and man- 
go groves abound, other trees are scattered about profusely, and the 
1 jxuriant cultivation and the frequent wells make the Khadir perhaps 
the prettiest part of the district 

8. Phvcdcal Conformation. The Nardak.— All west of the 

Khadir bank is called the Bingar. But it is divided into two parts, by 
a well-marked drop which runs from near Karnal in the north-east to 
the south-west corner of the Tract, and is defined almost exactly by 
the Hansi road which runs along its crest, and the Rohtak branch 
canal which flows below it, which are shown in maps Nos. II. and XII. 

0. All the country to the west and north of this drop is a high 
table-land» which runs away with ever-increasing aridity towards the 
desert of Mariana locally known as the Bdgar. The small portion 
of this area included in tehsil Panipat is traversed by the Butana 
branch canal, and is, for convenience sake, included in the Bangar 
proper presently to be described. But so much of the table-land as 
lies in tehsil Karnal is a high arid tract, with water at great depths, 
having only 2^ per cent of its area cultivated and hardly any of it 
irrigated, and being chiefly occupied by cattle-grazing Rajputs : it 
is called the Nardak. The general slope of this Tract is about two 
feet in a mile southwards and the same westwards, the slope decreas- 
ing as you go south. The Nardak is conspicuously a grazing country, 
consisting of large open plains covered with various grasses and se- 
parated by dense belts of dhdk and other small trees. The large trees 
are almost entirely of the fig tribe. The uniformity of the grrssy 
glades is broken by local hollows (ddbar) fringed by trees, in which 
water collects and produces a dense growth of coarse water-grasses, 
and by cultivation, which is confined almost entirely to the drainage 
lines and other lowlying land. The jungle is in places almost im- 
penetrable ; and in a good season the scenery is exceedingly park- 
like and pretty, especially when the dhdk and kair are in flower. 

10. Physical Conformation. The Bangar.— The intermedi- 
ate country below the Nardak drop constitutes the Bdngar proper ; 
and that name will henceforward be applied to it, together with the 
small area of highland included in tehsil Panipat. Almost the whole 
of this tract is watered by the canal ; consequently 5 1 of its area is 
cultivated, chiefly by industrious agricultural castes who irrij^ate 75 
per cent of their cultivation. The soil, where not rendered barren by 
salts or swamp, is stiff and fertile. The general sloi)c is about 
one and a half feet \yc\ mile southwards and one foot |)er mile west- 
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wards, the slope decreasing as you go south. Where the Bangar, 
Nardak, and Khadir meet near Kamal, the Nardak drop splits up 
into several steps which lead imperceptibly from the Nardak to the 
Khadir, so that the Bangar does not really extend north of KamaL 
There is not much timber in the Bangar. Mango groves are not un- 
common, but other trees are thinly scattered about. As the neigh- 
hours say, land is so scarce and valuable that the very ridges between 
the fields are set up on edge ; and the Bangar Tract is for the most part 
a sheet of cultivation, interspersed with great swamps and large bar- 
ren plains covered with saline efflorescence. 

' 11. Divisionof the Tract.— Thus the Tract is physically divid- 
ed into Khadir, Bangar, and Nardak. The boundary between tehsils 
Kamal and Panipat is purely administrative, and does not correspond 
.with any natural feature ; but it obliges us to divide the Tract for 
settlement purposes into Nardak, Kamal Khadir, Kamal Bangar, 
Panipat Khadir, and Panipat Bangar. Statistics regarding these five 
divisions will be found in the statements appended to the report, and 
a more detailed description will be found in the chapter on the assess- 
ment in the second part of the report. 

12. Streams and Drainage Lines— The Jamna, which skirts 

the eastem edge of the Tract, is by no means so capricious in its course 
as are the Panjab rivers. Its bed varies from half a mile to 
a mile in breadth, of which the cold weather stream only occupies a 
few hundred yards. The banks are for the most part high and well 
defined, esjiecially in the lower part of the Tract. The present ten- 
dency of the river is very slightly to the eastwards ; and it has, with- 
in the last few years, changed its channel just below Kamal, so that six 
villages formerly lying to the east of it are now included in the Kar- 
nal district. Its present action is almost wholly for bad. Its floods 
deposit sand for the most part ; and the thin skim of loam that some- 
times covers it requires a long course of self-sown jlido before it is 
really worth cultivating. The Khadir, especially in the northern part, 
is much cut up by old river channels fX7///7rt;, and when the Jamna 
is in flood, the water passes down these channels into the lower land 
and does much harm by flooding the fields. The largest of these 
channels runs almost directly under the Khadir bank, and is known 
as the Burhi Nadi, or Ganda Nala. It receives the drainage of the 
Bangar east of the watershed, and often swamps the country round. 

13. In the Bangar the principal drainage is that running under 
the Xardak drop, and occupied by the main canal, and, in its lower 
course, by the Rohtak branch. Minor local drainages intersect the 
area between this and the watershed, and empty into this main drain- 
ajje ; but thoy are very broad and shallow, and are often only percep- 
tible by their effect upon the cultivation. 
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14. In the Nardak there are two main streams, the Chautang and 
the Nai Nadi (or narrow creek). The Chautang* cuts off a small comer 
from the north-west of the Tract ; and passing on to the south-west, 
is taken up by the Hansi Canal, which occupies its lower bed all the 
way to Hansi and Hissar. For a considerable part of its upper course 
the channel is so straight and the banks so clean, that it has been 
thought to have been artificially made and to have formed part of the 
old Imperial canal system.' 

16* The Nai Nadi is a spill from the Chautang, which it leaves 
above Taraori in pargana Indri, and, flowing in a south-westerly 
direction through the middle of the Nardak, joins the Rohtak Canal 
in the extreme south-west comer of the district, or rather used to do 
so until the Hansi Canal was taken across it. Both these streams flow 
only after heavy rain ; and in both the watershed is immediately to 
the west of the channel. The floods of both are utilised for cultivation. 
Small local drainages intersect the catch-basins, and may be traced on 
map I. by the cultivation which follows their course. 

16. Wild Animals— Mammals.— In old times lions and tigers 
were not uncommon in the Tract. The Nardak was a favourite spot 
for the old Emperors to hunt lions in, and as late as 1827 Mr. Archer 
says that lions were sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karnal ; while 
tigers were exceedingly numerous in its immediate vicinity, one having 
carried off' a /ag/r at the Imperial liridge where the Grand Trunk 
Road crosses the old canal, only a few days before his arrival. He 
describes Karnal as *' situated in a large plain but recently recovered 
from the tigers;*** and Thornton, writing in 1834. says that •*a few 
years ago the jungles were infested by lions, which are now rarely 
met with except further to the west,*' and gives several authorities in 
support of his statement.^ At present leopards are only occasionally 
found in the j/uio jungles along the river, or in the Nardak scrub. 
Wolves are common all over the Tract, especially in the Nardak 
where goats and sheep abound. Rewards for their destruction of the 
average amount of Rs. 558 have been paid for the last 10 years, rising 
as high as Rs. 1 ,270 in one year. The reward is Rs. 5 per head. Jackals 
abound, and do an immensity of damage to the crops, especially to 
maize, which can hardly be grown in some parts, as the jackals 
" don't leave even the bones.** Wild pigs are common, chiefly on the 

^ This stream is identified by St. Martin with the ancient Drishadvati. Manu makes 
the Kurukshctra lie outside the Suruswati and Drishadvati Doab, while the Mahahharat placet 
it between the two rivers (S. M. 56iT). The Chautang is very commonly identified with the 
Ghaggar ; and by others, including General Cuningham, with the Kakshi (A. S. ii, 216). It 
is noticeable that the Suruswati and Chautang exchange names shortly after leaving the 
foot of the hills (see Settlement Report of Southern Aml>ala, 1859, §16). The whole 
question will, no doubt, be discussed by the Settlement Ofiicer of Ambala {c/, Tbos. 395 
Note ; see also references in § 53 in/ra), 

14. ' See § 53 tn/ra and Thos. 29$ Note. 

16. * A. T. 129 ff. » T. C. iv, xer6, Panipat. 
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river edge and along the Nardak drainages, and they too do great 
harm to the crops. The Indian antelope' abounds all over the dis- 
trict, and the ravine deer* and nilgai * are found in the highlands, but 
are not very common ; while the hog deer ^ is not infrequent in the 
swampy parts and along the river. Hares ' are universally distributed. 
The means adopted to protect the crops from wild animals are detailed 
under the head of agriculture in § 431. But of all animals, mon- 
keys *, which swarm all along the canal, are the most destructive, 
doing almost as much mischief in the houses as in the fields ; and 
there is no way of keeping off these sacred pests. 

17. Wild Animals— Birds.— The swamps which abound in the 
canal tract swarm with grey geese,* ducks,* snipe,' and waders of 
all sorts in the cold season ; and the yield of the rice crop is seriously 
diminished by their ravages. Chirimdrs or bird-catchers from the 
east fix long low nets across the swamps at night, and, frightening the 
ducks into them, net immense numbers which they sell at Ambala and 
Simla. In very wet years pelicans are not uncommon ; and in the 
cold weather the sdras and kulan cranes* abound in the cultivated 
parts. Grey partridges* and quail* are common almost everywhere, 
and black partridges ' are found in small numbers wherever there 
is water. The small sand grouse* is found on the highland fallows, 
and peafowl* and several sorts of pigeons*** and plover" abound. 
The sport to be obtained in the district is excellent ; not that 
enormous bags tan be made, so much as that you can hardly go any 
where without finding game moderately plentiful at your tent door, 
and often in great variety. 

. • 

18. Wild Animals— Saurians and Reptiles.— Crocodiles, all 

of the blunt nose or true crocodile genus, abound in the river and along 
the canal and its attendant swamps. They frequently seize and kill 
young cattle ; but I know no really authenticated case of their having 
attacked a man. though in most villages they tell you that this has 
actually happened in some other village. 

The poisonous snakes are the karait^ which is very common, 
indeed, the cobra (naja tripudians)^ and the Russell's viper,'* which 
are less so, and the echis carinata* which is not often seen. No 
rewards are given for the destruction of snakes in this district ; but 
the stud department paid for the destruction of 1,225 snakes in and 
about the stud land in 1875 and 1876. 



16. • J. 228. • J. 229. * J. 226. • J. 222. » J. 207. • J. 7. 
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10. Fish.— Fish abound in the Jamna, in the swamps along the 
canal, and in most of the village ponds. They are caught by JUh" 
wars and by a few Meos, and are largely eaten by the Musalmans 
of the cities, and by lower castes in the villages. 

The principal net used is a circular casting net weighted with iron 
at the edges, and with an iron ring in the middle through which a 
rope passes. This rope is tied to the end of numerous strings, which, 
when pulled through the ring, draw the edges of the net in towards 
the centre, and thus enclose the fish over which the net has been cast. 
There are three sizes ; antijdl, bati jdl, 2LndjdiL The seine or tPidhd 
jai is used in still water, often in connection with stake nets {patti 
kunja). Ghai is the name of a large seine used in very deep water. In 
running water a conical bag net (Jiandaf) with very fine meshes is used 
for small fry. In the village ponds the fish are caught by hand 
groping, or with a conical basket open at both ends {thapa khauncha\ 
which is suddenly plunged to the bottom with its big end downwards, 
and any fish that splashes taken out through the small end. 

20. The following table shows the principal fish used for food. 
There are many other varieties which are either very scarce or not 
eatable. I have unfortunately not been able to obtain Gunther's 
catalogue, and have only had Beavan's hand-book to work with, the 
descriptions in which are exceedingly meagre, and I am not always 
certain about the species. Moreover, several allied species often go 
by the same native name, in which case I have taken that which ap- 
peared to be the most common. The letters in the last column of 
the table have the following meaning : — 

R. Found in the river. 

J. Found in swamps (jhils) or ponds. 

C. Common. 

S. More or less scarce. 



No. 



I 

8 

3 

4 

I 



Table of tlu principal fishes eaten in the Tract. 



Native name. 



Bins 

Bachwa 

Bhagan 

Bhera 

BoaU 

BuUla 



• • • 

• • • 

• •• 



Scientific name 



Rhynchobdella aculeata 
Eutropiichthys vacha 
Crossochilus reba 
Barbus cluysopteras 
Wallago attu 
Bola goha 




• • • 

• •• 

• •• 



179 

131 

70 

.1! 

94 




k^- 



C. 
R. S. 
C. 
C. 
S. 



i 
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No. 



7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

iS 

16 

17 

l8 
19 

30 
81 

22 

«3 
34 

«5 

26 

a? 

28 

y> 

3« 

32 

33 
34 
3S 
36 



Native name. 



Chilwa 

Dahi 

Dahwai 

Daula 

Durri 

Garchi 

Gulabi 

(junch 

Hanwari 

llilsa 

JKag 

\ Kawwa 

Kdlbans 

Khagar 

Lonchi 

M;ih.i<iir 

\ Mani;.in 

.Moh 

I»al>ta 

ralwa 

l*arna 

Kchu 

Sawal bara 

„ chhota 
Singhara 
Singi 
Suni 
Thela 
Tingra 

Tingra chhota 
Urni 



• • • 

j... 



• • • 

j... 



• • • 



Scientific name. 



Chela gora 

Kasbora elanga 

Ophtocephalus gachua 
Pseudeutropins mitchelli 
Ophiucephalus gachua 
Bola gona 
Hagarius yarellii 
Mugil corsula 
Engraulis telara 

Belone cancila 

Labeo calbasu 
Macrones lamarrii 
NWillago attu 
Barbus mosal 

Clarias magur 

Notopterus kapirat 
Callichrous biinaculatus 

„ egerlonii (Sp. ?) 
Wallagn aiiu 
Lalico rohita 
Ophiocephalus marulius 
,, striatus 

Macrones lamarrii 
Saccobranchus fossilis 
Crossochilus reba 
Catla buchanani 
Macrones lamarrii 
Macrones tengara 
Mugil corsula 



•I S M 



124 
122 



SI* Trees and Shrubs.— The following table includes the 
commoner of the trees and shrubs, and such herbs as call for notice. 
For the botanical names I have followed Brandis. But as synonyms, 
both botanical and vernacular, are numerous, I give the references 
opposite each tree to the places where full information will be found. 
I mention below the principal uses to which the villagers of the Tract 
put each tree ; but many other uses are mentioned by the authorities 
I quote. I omit officinal uses, which are simply innumerable. 



No. 


Vernacular name. 


Botanical name. 


References. 


1 
2 

3 


Ak 

Amb 

Aroi 


Calotropis procera 
Mangifera Indica 

Clerodendron phlomoidet ... 


B. 331. S. 144. 

B. 125. P.P.964, 1187,1968. 

s. 45. 

B. 363. 



8 



\x 
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Na 


Vernacular name. 


Botanical name. 


References. 


4 


Bakain 




Melia axedarach 


••• 


B. 68. P.P. 1165,197a S. 33. 


5 


Bar 




Fkus bengalensif 


••• 


B. 412. P.P. 1486, 19J0. S. 
213. 

B. 142. P.P. 93^.1209,1587. 


6 


Dhik 




Butea frondosa 


••• 












1674.1767,1790.1859.8.59. 


i 


Fardsh 




Tamarix articulata 


.•• 


B. 22.P.P. 1128,2081.8.92. 


Gular 




Kicus glomerata 


•• • 


B. 422.P.P.I487,I929.S.2I2. 


9 


Flingo 




Balanites roxinirghii 


••• 


B. 59. P.P. 184a S. 44. 


lO 


I tins 




Capparls scpiaria 


•• • 


B. 15. S. 16. 


II 


.^1 




Salvadora oleindes 


••• 


B. 316. P.P. 2061. S. 175. 


12 


amoi ' 




Kngenia oiK*rculata & jambolana 


B. 233 f. P.P. 2075. S. 94. 


13 


J and 




Prt)i»opis spicigcra 


.• • 


B. 169. P. P. 922, 1248, 1580^ 
1723, 201a S. 74. 


14 


Jawdsa 
J hdo 




Alhagi maurorum 


••• 


B. 144. P.P. 1202. S. 57. 


»5 




Tamarix ilioica 


*•• 


B. 21. P. P. 1126, 1127,208a 
S. 91. 

B.88.P.P. 1178.2103,8. 43. 


i6 


Jhdrlicri 
Kaindtt 




Zizyphus nummularia 


••• 


17 




Ditispyros mi>ntana 


•• • 


B. 296. S. 137. 


i8 


Kair 




Cap))aris aphylla 


••• 


B. 14. P. P. 978, 1120^ 1865. 
S. 15. 

P.P. 1373. S. 161. 


19 


Kandai (Chipat)... 


Solanum xanthocarpum 


••• 


20 


Kandai (Khari) 


or 










Satiyandsi 
Khajur 


• • • 


Argemone mexicana 


•••• 


P.P. 1090. S. 9. 


21 


• •• 


Phoenix sylvestris 


*•• 


B. 554. »*. P. 950.1796. 1797. 












1993. s. 243 ff. 


22 


Kikar 


• •• 


Acacia arabica 


••• 


B. 1S0.P.P. 1241, 1567,1717, 
1811. S. 50. 


«3 


Ndgphan 


• •• 


Opuntia dillenii 


••• 


B. 245. P.P. p. 194. 8. 101. 


24 


N{m 


• •• 


Mclia Indica 


••• 


B. 67. P. P. 1166. 1839. S. 32. 


25 


Nimbar 


• •• 


Acacia leucophlcea 


.•• 


B. 184. P.P. 1819. 8. 53. 


26 


Piazi 


• •• 


Asph(MleluH hstulostti 


*•• 


8. 234. P.P. 152a 


27 


Pilkhan 


• • • 


Ficus infcctoria 


••• 


B. 414. .S. 214. 


28 


Pipal 


• •• 


Ficus rcligiosa 


•• • 


B. 415. P.P. 1485. S. 213. 


29 


kits 


• •• 


Echinopii (?) 


•• • 


• 


30 


Satrdwal 


• • • 








3" 


Sconjna 


• •• 


Moringa pter}'gospemui 


.•• 


B. 129.P.P. 1173. 1584. 1643. 
8. 19. 
B. 149. P. P. 1219, 1905. .S. 65. 

B. 369. IM*. 1387. 2096. S. 
166. 


32 


Shfsham 


• •• 


Dalliergia sissoo 


••• 


33 


SimbhAltt 


• • • 


Vitex negundo 


.•• 


34 


Thohar 


• • • 


Euphorbia royleana and 
folia 


BCftt- 








• •• 


B. 438 f' P.I*. 1473. 1597, 












1923. S. 194 f. 


35 


Turn 


• •'• 


Moms alba 


• •• 


B. 407. P.P. 972. 1488. S. 
217 f. 



22. The Dhak* — The MdJt is the commonest and one of the most 
generally useful trees in the Tract. It grows gregariously in all low- 
lying stiff soil and drainage lines, and covers an area of 47,616 acres 
in the Tract, of which 31413 are in the Nardak. The soft tough 
wood stands water well, and is used for well curbs and the lanthorn 
wheels of Persian wheels, and also for bullock yokes. The scoop for 
lifting water is made of thin slices of it sewn together with leather, 
and similar slices are used for the hoops of sieves and the like. Fire 
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used at religious ceremonies is always made of this wood. The leaves 
are used as plates and drinking cups at big dinners, small purchases 
from the shop are wrapped up in them, and buflaloes eat them when 
young. The flowers boiled in water yield an inferior dye for clothes, 
and when dried and powdered form the keso or red powder used at 
the Holi festival. Cattle also cat them, and they improve the milk. 
The roots are sometimes dug up, beaten, soaked in water, beaten 
again, split up, beaten a third time, washed, and the resulting fibre 
used for the rope of a Persian wheel and other purposes. But the 
rope so obtained is very inferior. The resin which exudes from the 
diuik is called kino (vcrn. kiifii). It is collected by a caste called Heri 
who come from the east ; and a man following this occupation is call- 
ed dhak-pachu. They pay a small sum for liberty to collect the gum 
and gash {pachnd) the trees in rows at distances of a span. Next day 
the resin which has exuded is scraped off into a small vessel. When 
dry it is beaten with sticks into small pieces, and winnowed to sepa- 
rate it from the bark and refuse. Its properties are elaborately 
described by Mr. Baden- Powell.' Here it is used chiefly to clear indigo 
and as a tonic, and never for tanning. The gum is collected from the 
tree when the thickness of a man's thigh, or about four to five years old, 
and a good tree will yield two seers, and again a smaller quantity six 
or seven years later ; but the yield varies greatly. A rainy season 
favours its production, and the best time of year is the cold weather. 

23* Other Trees —The kikar is the next most useful tree. It 
grows gregariously all over the Tract, save in the lightest soils. It is 
said to flourish in soil impregnated with sulphates ; but plantations of 
it were tried on the canal in such soil, and failed almost entirely. The 
hard, strong, close wood is used largely for agricultural implements, 
and especially for all bearings, rollers, linings of presses, ploughshares, 
and the like, which undergo much wear and tear. It makes very fine 
charcoal. The bark is used largely for tanning and to control the fer- 
mentation in distilling, and the seed pods are greedily eaten by cattle 
and goats. 

24. The khajur, or the wild date palm, is abundant all over 
the Khadir. Its soft stems are hollowed out for water channels. 
The leaves are used for hand fans {bijnd) and mats. They are also 
stripped of their stems, split up into strips, and beaten with sticks till 
the fibre is soft, when ropes are made of it, chiefly for the Persian wheel. 
The process, however, is verj' laborious, and the rope exceedingly 
inferior. The fruit, which is poor, is eaten by the villagers. No spirits 
are distilled from it since the cantonment was moved from Karnal. 

26. The/^r/fj// is found only in the Khadir. Its wood is used 
for building purposes, and when young, for charcoal. The galls {main) 
are used for dyeing. 

aa. 'P.p. p. 397ff. ~ " 

lO 
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26. Thep//a/, pilkkan^ g&lar^ and bar are solitary figs» chiefly 
valued for their splendid shade. One or other is almost always to be 
found outside the gate of the village. The ^//Air wood stands water 
especially well, and is used for well curbs, as is, though less frequently, 
that of the pifal. The p{pal leaves, too, are very fine fodder ; but are 
only used in famines, as the tree is sacred. 

27« The sMsham^ ttint, and //////, are not very common except 
where sown. The former gives the best wood grown in these parts 
for all purposes which require strength and toughness. The fruit of 
the //////, or wild mulberr)', is eaten by the children, and the twigs are 
used as withies for basket-work of all sorts, and for the lining of un- 
bricked wells. 

28* The amb or mango is the favourite tree for groves, and every 
village out of the Nardak, and especially in the Khadir, has seve- 
ral. The fruit is exceedingly poor, and not sold as a rule. The 
leaves are used for charms ; the wood for bowls for kneading dough, 
and for any pur{)oses in which durability or strength is not required. 

29* The jamoi is always used for the outer rows of groves, 
growing straight and tall and close together, and shielding the trees 
inside. It must be distinguished from ilmjdmatt or Kugcria jambos. 
The wood is used for building purposes and for bedsteads; and the 
fruit, which is inferior, is eaten by the villagers. 

SO* The kendu is common except in the Khadir. The wood is 
very tough and hard, and is used for prongs and teeth of agricultural 
implements. 

81* The secujna or horse-raddish tree yields long green buds 
which form a favourite pickle, and the tree is always ruthlessly lopped, 
as only the young shoots bear fruit. 

82. The bakain or Persian lilac, with its delicious scent, is often 
found by the well. Its wood is used for ox yokes. 

83. At Karnal itself there are, I suppose, the finest fruit gardens 
in Northern India, dating back from the times of the old cantonment ; 
while the mangoes of the canal and other gardens surpass even those 
of Saharanpur. The old canal, too, has a very fine selection of trees, 
many of them rare, on its banks. 

84. Shrubs.— The jdl and kair grow gregariously all over the 
higher and poorer parts of the Tract, except in very light soils. The 
fruit of the former is called ///;/. The buds of the latter are called 
//n/, and are eaten boiled ; the ripe fruit is known as pinju. Both 
fruits ripen in Jet, and form a real resource for the poorer classes in 
famine years. The wood of the kair is greasy, and the chum-staff \% 
therefore always made of it 
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86. The jhiio grows in the low sandy flats all along the river 
edge. The smbluilu is ccn-imon in all the lighter soils of the Tract 
Both are used for basket work» and for lining unbricked wells. 

86- The jand makes good charcoal ; and the unripe pods are 
called sangar^ and eaten boiled or fried. The tree is often sacred to 
the inferior deities. In the Nardak it is partly replaced by the 
nimbar, 

87. The jharberi flourishes everywhere except in the Khadir. 
The ri|)c fruit is called hcr^ and is eaten in Jet. The bushes are cut in 
Katik and Jet and piled in a heap {blnf) to dry. They are then beat- 
en with sticks, and the broken leaves form /<//r?, a very valuable fod- 
der. The leafless thorny bushes (ttvir or chitp) are used for hedges. 

88- The hlns and the hingo are common, especially the former. 
The cut bushes make splendid hedges, the thorns of the former being 
especially formidable. The latter makes good fuel. 

89. The arni and satnUcai are chiefly remarkable for the deli- 
cious and |X)werful perfume of their flowers, which scents the air for 
many yards round. The former is used for charcoal, and pipe stems 
are made of the branches. 

40. The thohar or euphorbia, and the mgphan or prickly pear» 
are used for live hedges in the Khadir, where thorny bushes are scarce* 

41. The ak grows everywhere, and is used in curing tobacco. 
Its root is officinal. 

42. Among herbs, the piitji is chiefly remarkable as the mark 
of bad sandy sol!. It grows in cultivation only. The y^tcvii^, rus^ 
and the two kandai, grow among the crops in the light-flooded soil 
along the river edge, and do them an immensity of harm. Their pre- 
sence is a proof that the soil was too wet at sowing for the yield to be 
good. 

43. Orasses.— The principal jungle grasses of the Tract are 
given below. I omit the many species that grow on fallow only : — 



Xo. 


Vernacular 


name. 


Botanical name. 


References. 




Anjan 


• • • 


Andropogo iwarancusa 


S. 253. P. P. 880. 1535. 




Baru 


• • • 


Sorghum halepense 


P. P. 88a S. 262. 




Dab 

1 


• • • 


Poa cynosuroidet 


P. P. 1540. 1782. S.aS4. 
X.W.P. ii. 278. 




1 Dfla 

1 


• • • 


Cypenis tuberosus 


P. P. 88a S. 264. 
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Na 


Vernacular 


name. 


Botanical name. 


References. 




Dubh 


• • • 


Cynodon dactylon 


P. P. 875, 1783. S. J53. N. 
W. P. ii, J03. 




Gindhi 


• •• 


Andropogon ip^ ? 


P. P. 877. 


_ 


Gantha 


• •• 




/• 




K^ 


• •• 


Eragrottis ip. ? 


S.2S$. 




Miinj 


• •• 


Saccharum munja 


p. p. 1778, 1802. S. 9(1. 




Muthpura 


• •• 




# 




Palwa 


• *• 


Andropogon annulatnm 


p. p. 879. S. 248. 




Panni 
Rus 


• • • 

• •• 


Andropogon muricatnin 


P* P* I534t 1803. S. 248. 
N. W. p. U, 308. 




Sinwak 


• • • 


Panicum colonum «.. 


p. P. 836, 876. S. 258. 




Sarila 


• •• 


1 Heteropogon contortnm 


S.2S5. 




Sarkra 


• •• 


Saccharum spontaneum 


P. P. 88a S. 261. 



44. The dab is the kusfia or sacred grass of the Hindus. It is a 
coarse grass growing in lowlying moist places, and is chiefly used 
for ropes. It is cut in Katik, dried, beaten, soaked in water for a few 
days in the hot, or a month in the cold weather, and the fibre 
washed and dried. The process requires little labour, and the ropes 
never rot. They are not strong, however. They are used for the 
ropes of the Persian wheel, where they will last three months or more, 
for stringing bedsteads, and for general purposes. HufTaloes eat the 
young grass, and the old grass is sometimes used for thatching. 

46. Panni is a very similar grass to the above in habit and ap- 
pearance. It is very abundant, and is the principal thatching grass of 
the country. Its roots form the sweet smelling k/ias used for tattis. 
The culm or seed stem is called beran or sink, and is used for making 
brushes, and for religious purposes. Buffaloes eat the young grass. 

46, The sarha or sarkanda (tiger grass) is found on the canal 
and in the Khadir. The thick strong culms are called collectively 
bindy and are used for making chairs, boxes, and screens, and the 
leaves for thatching. Badcn-Powell would seem to have confused 
this grass with the one next following. 

47. Mthij is very like sarkra in general habit and appearance, 
but is much thinner in the stem, and is found only in the Khadir. 
The top of the culm is called tilu, the sheathing petiole miinj\ and 
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the two t<^ether majori. Minj is used for making string and rope, 
and is stronger than ddb. It is also used for matting. The /ub, 
which is peculiarly fine, elastic, and polished, is used for making win- 
nowing pans {clJidj), coverings to protect roof ridges, carts, &c., from 
the rain {tirki), clothes boxes, and the like. This grass must be dts- 
(tinguishcd from the hill miiHJ of the Panjab, which is Andropogon in- 
volutum, and is here called bhdbar. 

48. The following are the best fodder grasses, in order of merit 
Diibli,anJi}ii,pahLV,gdii(/!ii,saral<i, rus. All these are cut and stacked 
as haj'. Sdmi^ak, when young, is best of all ; but falls off as it gets older. 
Its seed is eaten in fasla. The other grasses given in my list are all 
grazed when young, but are very little used later on. The roots of 
the dUa or sedge are eaten on fast days. 
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Chapter II.— PHYSICAL HISTORY. 



40. Changes in the eourse of the Jamna.— It may not be 

out of place here to discuss briefly the more recent changes in the 
course of the Jamna. The question whether it ever, as thought by 
some geologists as well as archa^logists, formed a part of the west- 
em water system, is too large to trench upon ; but 1 may point out 
that, if the Jamna ever did run into the Indian Ocean, the two large 
and very remarkable bights in the Bangar on which the cities of Kar- 
nal and Panipat stand, and which cut right through and extend t6 the 
west of the watershed, almost certainly mark two intermediate steps 
?n its change to its present course ; and that the old course must have 
run along the foot of the Nardak step, where the main canal runs 
now. 

60* But changes in this stream have been, during historical time, 
confined within the limits of its present Khadir. That it did once flow 
below the towns of Karnal and Panipat, in the bed immediately un- 
der the Khadir bank now occupied by the Burhi Nadi,* is beyond a 
doubt. And it is also certain that it did not at once wholly abandon 
that bed ; but that a branch of some importance continued to flow in 
the old channel till comparatively recent times. In 1398 A. D., 
Taimur encamped on the banks of the river of Panipat on his way 
from Panipat to the Jamna;* and the Ayin Akbari, written about 
1590 A. D., states that the stream of Sanjnauli (a village in the Kha- 
dir) runs under the town of Karnal.' There is a universal tradition 
that the Burhi Nadi used to flow regularly in flood times within a 
comparatively recent period ; and within the memory of man the floods 
have passed from the river above Dhansauli and run down the old 
bed as far as Delhi, the last occasion being in 1 864 A. D. 

51. But the strongest evidence is aflbrded by the map, which 
clearly shows that in some parts of its course the river, or its branch, 
suddenly changed its course, while in others it gradually retreated. 
On this part of the Jamna, the villages pn the river edge divide allu- 
vion thrown up in front of them by straight lines drawn from the end 
of their old boundaries to meet the main stream. The result is that, 
as the general tendency of the stream is to shift eastwards, the 
boundaries of villages which have had a gradually receding river 
frontage for any considerable period, run out to the east in long pa- 
rallel lines. This formation is well marked on the present river 
frontage ; and it is impossible to look at a map showing the village 

50. * See map No. II. * Eli iii. 432* 495- * A. A.- i, 5J0. 
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boundaries of the Kamal, Panipat, Sunpat, and Delhi Khadirs, with- 
out being convinced that exactly the same process has taken place 
in some places and not in others along the course of the Burhi Nadi 
or Ganda Nala, the dry channel of which still runs under the Khadir 
bank. There are two well-defined blocks of land which are clearly 
marked oflf from the rest of the Khadir by the superior stiffness of 
their soil, and by their sharply-defined river bank." They are, the 
block including Ata, Dahra, Rakasahra, and Ganaur, and that including 
Barsat, Pundri, Babail, and KorAr. Now these two blocks consist of 
villages with more or less circular boundaries, while the villages to the 
west of them show marks of alluvial accretion ; and there is little doubt 
that these former villages were at no 7'ery distant period on the east bank 
of the Jamna. This conclusion is borne out by local tradition, which 
tells us that Ganaur and Barsat, with all the villages about them, for- 
merly lay to the east of the river. My personal knowledge of the soil 
of ever}' village in the Khadir, and of the innumerable old channels still 
to be traced, has convinced me that these two areas have wholly 
escaped the river action which in comparatively recent times has 
gone on throughout the remainder of the Khadir ; and that here, and 
here alone, the main river has changed its course suddenly, and not 
gradually. It follows, of course, that the change in that course may 
have taken place after, and not before, the date of origin of these 
villages. (See further §§ 172 and 178 injfra). 

52. As regards the date of the change, almost the only data we 
have arc the number of generations for which the various Khadir villages 
are said to have been inhabited. The Panipat tradition is that the 
river left the city walls in the times of Boali Qalandar, or about 1300 
A. D. The villages over which I believe the river to have passed 
comparatively recently, show from 10 to 15 generations in their 
gcneological trees ; those which I believe the river to have gone 
round, from 20 to 30. Of course, even supposing the geneological 
tree to be absolutely correct, it by no means follows that all the 
generations have followed since the foundation of the village ; for the 
community traces back its descent to its common ancestor ; and it is 
always possible, and, in villages settled as offshoots from a neigh- 
bouring parent village, almost certain, that the family as it stood at 
some stage of its de<ce"* from him, and not the ancestor alone, emi- 
grated to the new illage. Much information on the riverain changes 
of the Panjab is to be extracted from the first 14 pages of Mr. Medli- 
cott*s sketch of Panjab geology, written for the Provincial Gazetteer. 

58. The Chautang and Nai Nadi.— The existence of num- 
berless abandoned wells throughout the Xardak jungles affords cer- 
tain proof that the tract was once far less arid than it is now ; for 
extensive irrigation with water at 70 to 90 feet from the surface is 
.impossible, at any rate to Rajputs. The whole countryside say that 
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to find food elsewhere ;" and the demand for grain thus created drove 
up prices in Panipat to famine rates. Wheat was again at 8 to lo 
seers per rupee. 

61. In 1841 A. D. a terrible epidemic of fever ravaged the whole 
of the Delhi tcrritor>\ the mortality being so great that "in many 
places the crops died for w ant of persons to look after them/' while 
the Government revenue showed a deficit of Rs. 2,37,000; and in 1843 
another of a similar character, but even more terrible, devastated the 
country. In 1842 the rains failed, but the calamity assumed the pro- 
portions of a drought rather than of a famine. 

In 1 85 1 a drought began, which continued to 1852, almost causing 
a famine ; and the effects upon the crops were ** infinitely disastrous." 

62* In 1858 A. D.. or 1917 S., the rainfall was scanty ; in 1859 it 
consisted of " only three or four heavy showers ; " in i860 it was less 
than 6 inches at Karnal. Within two months the price of wheat rose 
from 23 to 9 seers per rupee, the large export of grain across the Jamna 
greatly enhancing the demand. Relief works were set on foot ; and 
from January to September 1861, the weak and sickly were fed at an 
expense to which the famine fund alone contributed Rs. 41,500. In 
August of the same year, 22,237 souls received relief in this manner. 
Cholera broke out in the camps, and the mortality was considerable 
among both men and cattle. In the Xardak two-thirds of the collec- 
tions were suspended ; and between i860 and 1863 balances of 
Rs. 43,000 accrued, of which more than Rs. 27,000 had eventually to 
be remitted. 

63. In 1869 A. D. or 1925 S., a famine again occurred, which was 
not so general, nor in the lower parts of the district so severe as that of 
i860. But in the Nardak and the Kaithal tehsil the failure of crops 
was more complete, and the distress greater ; and the terrible mortality 
among the cattle left far more lasting effects upon the prosperity of 
the people. In 1868 both crops entirely failed, and in 1869 no rain 
fell till August, and the autumn harvest was accordingly scanty, while 
the spring harvest again entirely failed. Relief works of a very exten- 
sive nature were again opened, and alms distributed as before. From 
first to last Rs. 1.71,643 were spent, and 1,990,700 .souls fed, the daily 
average of helpless persons receiving gratuitous relief in April 1862 
being 12,120, in addition to 1,814 on relief works. Cattle to the num- 
ber of 65,000 died, ** and saved the cAawdrs and chuhras from starva- 
tion." Of the Nardak in particular, the Deputy Commissioner wrote : — 
" Hundreds of people are in a state of semi-starvation, never get- 
ting enough to eat from one day to another. Not a leaf is to be seen 
on the trees that have, while they lasted, made a wretched substitute 
for fodder for the cattle. Skeletons of cattle in all directions, empty 
huts, and lean countenancesofthepeopleremainingin villages, indicate 
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a state of poverty fully justifying the relief proposed." The Govern- 
ment, in its review of the famine, stated that it was more severe in 
Kanial than in any other district of the Panjab. The suspensions 
for the district, including the high tract of Kaithal, were Rs. 46,647, 
of which Rs. 22,193 was Nardak revenue, Rs. 19,400 out of a demand 
of Rs. 24,000 being suspended in the Nardak in 1869. 

Nearly 20,000 cattle died in the Nardak alone, and the people have 
never recovered from the effect of this terrible blow, directed as it was 
at their most certain source of sustenance. 

64. During the progress of settlement operations a drought, in 
some res|)ccts more destructive, because more prolonged, than any of 
its picdccessors, has afflicted the Nardak. From 1875 to 1877 the 
people have not had a single good crop. Poor-houses have been 
oixrncd, and relief works set on foot ; but mortality has been small, and 
in fact famine pitch has hardly been reached. But the grass famine 
h.is Ixcn terribly complete ; and the cattle have again suffered so fear- 
fully that I hesitate to estimate the extent of the loss. Large remis- 
sions and suspensions have again been sanctioned, but the strain on 
the resources of the people has been very severe. 

66. It is curious to note the regularity with which drought or 
famine years recur, as shown in the following series of years : — 1783, 
1803. 1812, 1824, 1833, 1842, 1851, 1859, 1869, 1877. 
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Chapter 111.— POLITICAL HISTORY. 



06. Qtoneral Remarks.— The great plain of which the Tract 
forms a part, lying, as it does, at the very door of Hindustan, has from 
the time of the Mahabharat to the establishment of English rule been 
the battle-field *of India. But the portion with which we have to do is 
so near to the capital of Delhi, that whenever and for so long as the 
empire which centered in that city existed as more than a name, the 
political fortunes of our Tract were practically identical with those of 
Delhi itself. Thus all that I shall attempt here is to relate so much of 
its political history as is distinct from that of the Imperial city, and to 
notice briefly the historical events which took place within the Tract 
itself. The tribal histor>' of the Tract is given in chapter VI. 

67- Early Hindu History— The Tract is included in the Brdh" 
marshidesa^ or land of divine sages, the sacred river Suruswati being 
at Thanesar, only 20 miles north of Karnal, and the Drishadwati, 
if thatis thcChautangyCUttingoflfa cornerof the Tract. All the north- 
eastern portion, comprising most of what 1 have called the Nardak, is 
included in the Kuntkshctra or field of the great battle described in the 
Mahabharat, and caused by the refusal of theKurusto give up the five 
/rt/j of which Panipat was one. In fact " Nardak" is properly but 
another name for the Kurukshetra ; and I have wrongfully but con- 
veniently, and in accordance with local custom, extended the term to 
a certain conterminous area to which it does not properly apply. The 
wordissaidto mean ruthless (///> without, and ddya pity — Sanskrit);and 
the story goes that the Kurus and Pandus, being relations, sought for 
a place to fight where the inhabitants should be specially hard-hearted, 
and chose this spot because there they found a man cutting off his son's 
head with which to dam his water-course. But Hucn Tsang says that 
the Nardak was known as the Happy Land when he visited it ; and this 
would seem to point to dukh or pain, as the second factor in the word. 
The limits of the Nardak are elaborately discussed by General Cuning- 
ham.* The greater part of its area lies in the part of the district 
shortly to come under settlement, and the question will then,no doubt, 
be thoroughly examined.* • 



67. ' A. G. 329-336. A.s. ii» 212-23. 



* With all due deference to so distinguished an authority, I cannot help thinking that 
General Cuningham raises some unnecessar}* dithculties. Huen Tsang 's words may surely be 
taken to mean that the rtuiius^ and not the circumference^ of the Happy Land was aoo U 
(S. J. i, 212-13). And .Manu surely stales that the Kurukshetra is not included in the Brahma- 
varia (S. T. ii, 397 f). I think General Cuningham*s reading of the text would exclude some 
of the holy places which he himself includes in the Nardak. 
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68. The southern boundar>% so far as it lies within the Tract, Is 
the Nai Nad:, which cuts off the western corner of the pargana, and 
re-apiK-ars in the south-west corner, where, at the village of Sink, or 
south-west c(»rner of the Kurukshetra, Tarku Jakhsh is said to be situ- 
ated ; * and all that lies beyond this line is included under the general 
term tintb or non-Nardak, or is called ti/icr, meaning vast. The Nardak 
itself is also called ran or battle-field, and the term is locally applied 
to any barren soil, as they say that such soil marks the spots where the 
sparks from the weapons of the combatants fell. The scenes of many 
of the incidents narrated in the Mahabharat arc still pointed out by 
the people, and the whole area is full of tiraths or holy tanks. It 
was at the villaj^e of Hastali (/ '/V/j J j///^7/J that the sage V^ias lived 
who wrote the Veda that l>cars his name ;' and there that the Ganges 
flowed underground into his well to save him the trouble of going 
to the river to bathe, bringing with it his lota and loin cloth which 
he had left in tlic river, tt» convince him that the water was really 
Ganges water. The well is still there to shame the sceptic. It was at 
Goindarthat Gotain rishi caused the spots in the moon, and gavelndra 
his i.ooo %^\%i<>. It was in the Parasir tank at Hahlolpur that the war- 
rior Daryotlhan hid, till Krishna's jeers brought him unwillingly out 
to fight '? and this is still the most celebrated of the tiraths of this 
part. The local legends are far too numerous and lengthy to give 
here ; they have been collected into a little book called Kurukshetra 
Darpan. compiled in lS54by Munshi Kali Rai, Extra Assistant Settle- 
ment Otlicer of Thanesar,and printed at the Kohinoor Press, Lahore. 

69. Buddhist Period— The enormous number of Indo- Scy- 
thian coins .^of a t\i>e which has not yet, I believe, been described) 
which are found at Pohlar on the Suruswati, lo miles north of Kaithal. 
would seem to show that these parts were, about the Christian Kra, in- 
cluded in the Indo-Scythian Kmpirc ^ and Safidon, on the border of 
the Tract, is still pointed out as the site of the great slaughter of 
snakes Tor Scythians with a snake totem) mentioned in the Maha- 
bharat. * 

70. About 400 A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian,> and again in 
035. his successor I luen Tsang traversed the Tract. At the time of the 
latter s visit it was included in the kingdom of Thanesar.2 The 
cunous form in which the legend of the Mahabharat is given by the 
traveller is most interesting.^ h is not improbable that the Gominda 
monaster)' described by him, and identified by General Cuningham 
%' -• x»^' *^^^ o<" GunAna,* is now respresented by the monastery 
of bita Mai described in §583, and on ly four miles from Gunana. 

68. » A. S. ii. 215. « A. G. 332. > T. W. i, 331. A. G. 332. 

69. • Wil. 353. • T. \V. i. i4of. X. W. p. i. io6ff. 
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During the reign of Bahlol Lodi, his son Prince Nizam Khan, 
afteni^ards Sikandar Lodi, seized Panipat and held it as jagir without 
permission. He made it his head-quarters, and his force there includ- 
ed 1,500 cavalry.* 

Karnal and Panipat were on the high road from Sarhind and 
Ferozpur to Delhi ; and from the time of Taimur to that of Akbar, or 
for 1 50 years, armies were constantly passing through the Tract, and 
battles, more or less important, being fought in it.* 

77. First Battle of Panipat.— In 1525 A. D. Alauldin 

Alim Khan was sent by Babar with a Moghul army against his 
nephew Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, and was joined at Indri by Mian 
Suliman, a Pirzadah of Panipat, with additional forces. Being defeat- 
ed near Delhi he retreated to Panipat, where he tricked his friend 
Suliman out of three or foui lakhs and went on his way.^ I^c shortly 
afterwards rejoined Babar ; and next year the Moghul army marched 
on Delhi. 

Leaving Ambala, Babar marched vid Shahabad to the Jamna 
near Alahar in tehsil Pipli, and thence followed the river bank to Karnal. 
There he heard that Alauldin, whom he had sent on towards Delhi, 
had been defeated by Ibrahim, and that the latter had advanced to 
Ganaur. Mounting his horse at the Gharaunda Sarai (see t$ 585 injra\ 
Babar led his army to Panipat, which he selected for the battle-field as 
the town would cover one of his flanks. He arrayed his army about two 
kos to the east of the city, with his right flank resting on the walls. 
Ibrahim Lodi took up a position at the same distance to the south- 
west of the city, and for a week nothing more than skirmishes occurred. 
At length on 21st April 1526 A.D. Ibrahim Lodi's forces advanced 
to the attack, were utterly routed, and were pursued by Babar's army 
to Delhi, while the conqueror remained encamped for a week to the 
west of Panipat. He considered the spot a fortunate one, treated 
the people well, and made Sultan Mahomed Angluli, who had assist- 
ed him with troops, Governor of Panipat.* 

78. In this battle Ibrahim Lodi was .slain, and his tomb lies be- 
tween the tehsil and the city of Panipat. The English Government 
have erected a plain platform over it, with a short IJrdu inscription. 
It was one of Sher Shah's dying regrets that he hiid never fulfilled his 
intention of erecting a tomb to the fallen monarch.* In this battle, 
too, was killed, while fighting in Babar's army, Sanghar, the founder 
of the Phulkian family of Patiala, and Vikramaditya, the last of the 
Tomara dynasty of Gwalior* The battle is fully described in the 

76. • Ell. iv, 440. • Ell. iv, V, passim, 

77. * Ell. iv, 243. • Pr. iii, 677, et seq. Fer. ii. 43 '' ''^- E"- «^» ^S© ^ «y- «90 j 
V. 26 €t seq, 34. 

78. » Ell. V, 108. » K. S. ii, 389. Pr. 4. 
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books quoted. Fcrishtah's description differing materially from that 
of Babar himself. After the battle, Babar built a garden with 
a mo*;quc and tank on the spot ; and some years later, when Hu- 
mavun defeated Salem Shah some four miles north of Panipat, he added 
a "masonry platform" and called it Chabutra Fatah Mtibdrik. These 
buildings and the garden still exist under the name of Kabul or Qdbil 
Bagh.* The building bears an inscription containing the words " Binai 
Rabiul Awal 934 Hij.'* 

79. In 1 529 the Mandh;lr Rajputs of the Nardak rebelled under 
their chief Mohan, and defeated the royal troops. Babar then burnt 
the rebel villages. » Later on, during the struggle which led to the 
explusion of llumayun, Fatah Khan J at, Governor of the Panjab, 
rebelled and laid the country waste as far south as Panipat.^ 

80. Second Battle of Panipat.— When Humayun died at 
Delhi the young Akbar. who was then in the Panjab, marched at once 
under the guanlianship of Hahrani Shah to meet the Afghan army under 
the great 11 indu general 1 limu who was advancing from Delhi. Passing 
through Thanesar, he arrayed his army 10 miles north of Karnal, 
and then marched to Panipat, Kwo kos to the west of which City Himu 
was encami>ed. After a week's skirmishing, Akbar sent a detach- 
ment round the city to take Himu in the rear, and advanced to 
the attack. The result was the death of Himu and the total rout of 
the Afifhans. Next dav Akbar marched to Delhi, which he entered 
without opposition. The battle took place on 20th November 1555 
(5th November 1556?), and is fully described by the Emperor Jehangir, 
and bv Ferishtah. ^ 

81. Hoghul Dynasty.— During the early years of the Moghul 
dynastyt the empire was so firmly established at Delhi that the Tract 
can hardly Ik* said to have possessed a separate history. In 1 573 Ibra- 
him llusen Mirzah. Governor of Baroda, rebelled and plundered Panipat, 
Karnal, and the surrounding country.* And again in 1606, Prince 
Khusru revolted and passed up this way from Delhi, plundering and 



• Some Ji.iy that Rnlwr sai«l the sjwt was •* Qihil BA^ch,'' fit for a garden ; others, that 
he plannc i the n-u^lon on the luiiern cusionnry in Kahiil. Bahar ha(» a wife called Kabul! 
Begum ; an*l Sir K. C'olcbroi-»ke s.iys her name may jwssibly be derived from the name of a 
»j>e:ies of myrohalan (J. R. A. S. xiii. 279 § 40O infra). 

79. • Ell. V. 40. « Ell. iv. 39S. 

80. * Jeh. No. loi. Fer. ii, 150, 187-89. Ell. v, 62, et stq. 252-53. 

t It is generally said that this dynasty, really Turks, were called Moghuls. because to the 
Indun every foreij^ner was a Mi^ghul. just a^ every Indian is still a Moor to the British 
private. It IS a curious fact that native otiicials are commonly called Turks by the villagers 
of th«>e pans. If my Munshis. i>erhaps all Hindu, arc in the vill.ige rest-house, one villager 
mill lel another—** Turk log chopal men baithe hue hain,'' " There are Turks in the rest- 
bouse. 
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pillaging as he went When he reached Panipat he was joined by Abdul 
Rahim ; and Dilawar AH Khan, who was at Panipat with an imperial 
force, retreated before them to Lahore. Jahangir himself shortly follow- 
ed in pursuit, and moralised upon the success which Panipat had always 
brought to his family. He then ordered the Friday devotion to be 
always held in the mosque of Kabul Bagh which Babar had built ; 
and this custom was continued till the Mahrattas occupied the mosque 
in the last battle of Panipat.' 

82. Territorial Divisions -In the Ayin Akbari we have 
the first record of the administrative divisions of the Tract* From 
very early times Panipat formed a separate fief or ikta,* which prob- 
ably included the Karnal pargana ; and in fact Karnal is never 
mentioned in the early histories, and apj^arently was a place of little 
importance till towards the close of the Pathan dynasty. 

In Akbar's time the whole Tract was included in Subah Delhi, 
and the greater part of it in Sarkar Delhi, of the seven Dasturs com- 
prised in which Dastur Panipat was one, with lo parganas as fol- 
lows : — Panipat, Karnal, Safidon, Kutana, Chhaprauli, Tanda, Bhawan, 
Ganaur, Jhinjhana, Kandla, and Gangir Khera. But the Dastur of 
Gohana in Sarkar Hissar may have included, and pargana .Sunpat in 
Dastur Delhi, pargana Thanesar in the Dastur of that name and in 
Sarkar Sarhind, and the Dastur of Ihdri in Sarkar Saharanpur, almost 
certainly did include some part of the Tract^ 

83- In the fourth year of Farrukhsir, that monarch is said to have 
separated the pargana about Simbhalka from Panipat as a royal 
demesne for his own private expenses.* It was not then known as 
Simbhalka ; and when we took the country that name was only ap« 
plied to a few villages held by a jagirdar living at Simbhalka. But 
there tiujs a large pargana of Jaurasi in which Simbhalka was in- 
cluded, and which was also the head-quarters of a thappa ; and as this 
Jaurasi is divided into Jaurasi sarfkhas and Jaurasi khalsa, and as the 
Panipat pargana is said to have consisted of \6% thappas, it is almost 
certain that what Farrukhsir did was, to separate one c/uvtrdsi^ for his 
private expenses or sat/JL/ids, As a fact, though this and many ether 
similar groups of villages similarly assigned for specific purposes were 
often called parganas, yet the old kanungos' records, between 1750 
and 1 806 at any rate, show only the two original parganas of Karnal 
and Panipat (see further §§ 113 to 115). Map No. VII. shows the 
parganas as they stood in 1750 A. D. It includes the whole of par- 
gana Panipat ; but pargana Karnal stretched to Taraori, and included 
many villages lying to the north of, and not now included in the Tract. 

81. • Ell. vi, 295.96. 

82. * Ell. ii, 82ff. aoiflf. • £11 iv, 31. * A. A. i. 368ff. 

83. • N. W. P. ii, 126. ■ N. W. P. U, 54. 
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84 Decay of Moghol Dynasty —Towards the end of the 1 7th 

ccntun'the Delhi Empire was fast falling to decay, and the Sikhs 
rising to power. In 1709 Banda, some time the chosen disciple of 
Gum Govind Bairagi, raised his standard in these parts, and collecting 
an army of Sikhs occupied the whole of the country west of the Jamna. 
He laid the whole neighbourhood waste, and especially the neighbour- 
hood of Kamal, where he killed the faujdar and massacred the inhabi- 
tants. He was defeated by Bahadur Shah near Panipat in 1710, but 
csca))cd to found Gurdaspur.* 

In 1729 a charge on parganah Karnal of five lakhs of ddm was 
granted to Dilawar Ali Khan Aurangabadi. whose ancestors had 
formerly held the pargana in jagir.^ 

86* Invasion of Nadir Shah and Battle of Karnal—In 

1738 Nadir Shah, enraged at not being recognised by the Delhi court, 
invaded India. On 8th January 1739 he reached Sarhind, where he 
learned that Mahomed Shah with an enormous army occupied a 
sliongly fortified camp at Karnal. Nadir Shah marched on to 
Taraori, on which, it being a fortified town, he had to turn his guns 
before it would ojx^n its gates to him. Here he learned from some 
prisoners he had made that the approach to Karnal from thedirection of 
Taiiiori was through dense jungle, and exceedingly difficult ; and that 
Mahomed Shah had no room to move in, being encamped in a small 
plain which was hardly sufficient for his camp, and surrounded on 
three sides by thick woods. He accordingly resolved to take the 
enemy in flank from the south-east. On the 15th January he left 
Taraori, and marching round by the banks of the Jamna to the back of 
the city, advanced to a |?osiiion close to the Delhi camp ; meanwhile 
he sent Prince Nasr ^ 1 Mirzah with a considerable force to a spot 
north of the canal and :losc to Karnal. All this time Mahomed Shah 
was not even aware that Nadir Shah was in the neighbourhood. Just 
at this time a detachment which had been sent to oppose Saadat 
Khan the Viceroy of Oudh who was marching from Panipat with 
reinforcements, and missing the enemy had followed him up to Kar- 
nal, came to close quarters with him. Nadir Shah and Prince Nasr 
Ulla at once marched to the support of their detachment, which was 
the first intimation the Imperial army had of their presence. The 
engagement which followed was not decisive. But the army of Ma- 
homed Shah, which had already been encamped for three months at 
Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of supplies, was now cut 
off from the o|x?n country' in the rear, and food became so scarce that 
a seer of flour could not be bought for four rupees. Thus Mahomed 
Shah was starved into submission, and on the 1 3th of February 
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yielded to the invader, who led him In his train to De!hi.> The oper- 
ations are very minutely described in the Nadir Namah, of which I 
have been unable to obtain the text. Sir William Jones, in his French 
translation, speaks much of '* Darian Hamun " close to Kamal, and 
between it and the Jamna. I fancy the words may be daryd lutrntn^ 
and refer to the canal, which had already been described as a large 
river. 

86. In 1748 Ahmad Shah was met at Panipat by the royal 
paraphernalia and the news of the death of Mahomed Shah, and 
there and then formally assumed the royal titles.^ In 1756 the 
Wazir Ghaziuldin brought Alamgir II. a virtual prisoner to Panipat, 
and thus caused a mutiny in the army, the Wazir being dragged 
through the streets of the city. A horrible massacre followed the 
outbreak.* 

87. Third Battle of Panipat—From this time to the estab- 

lishmcnt of English rule, a time of horror followed which is still 
vividly remembered by the people, and was fittingly ushered in by 
the greatest of all the battles of Panipat. In the rainy season of 
1760, Scdasheo the Mahratta Bhao marched upon Kunjpura, an 
Afghan town close to Karnal, which was then strongly fortified, arid 
at which 20,000 Afghan troops were then encamped. He put the 
whole of them to the sword, and pillaged the country round. 
Ahmad Shah, who was in the Doab, was unable to cross the Jamna 
in time to prevent this disaster ; but at length he forded the river 
near Bagpat and advanced against the enemy, who, encamped at 
the time at the village of Pasina KaUn where the battle of 1390 
A. D. had been fought, retreated to Panipat. There the Mahrattas 
strongly fortified themselves ; and the line of their entrenchments 
can still be traced on the plain between Risilu and Panipat. The 
Duranis encamped close in front of them on the plains north of 
Risalu and Ujaon ; and for five months the two armies, numbering 
more than 400,000 souls, remained engaged in fruitless negociation 
and constant skirmishes. The .iccounts of the horrors of th«it time 
given by the people are very striking. The whole country round was 
devastated by the opposing hordes, and the inhabitants fied, insomuch 
that the people say that, besides the town, only the three villages of 
Phurlak, Daha, and Bala were inhabited at the time of the actual bat- 
tle. The Durani army had free access to their camp on all sides, 
while they gradually confined the Mahrattas more and more to their 
entrenchments. The latter had long ago consumed all the provisions 
obtainable at Panipat ; at length supplies wholly failed ; and on the 
6th January 1 76 1 the Bhao advanced to action. The battle is fully 
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described by several authors.* The Mahrattas were utterly routed and 
many of them were driven into the town of Panipat, whence next 
morniiijj the conqueror brought them out, distributed the women and 
children, and massacred the men in cold blood. The fugitives were 
followed all over the country, and killed wherever th:y were over- 
taken. It is said that 200.000 Mahrattas were slain in this battle. 
The people still point out the spot where the Bhao stood to watch the 
fi[jht, marked by an old mango tree which has only lately disappear- 
ed. They say that the Mahratta General of artillery, one Bahramghori, 
had been insulted by the >oung Bhao. and in revenge put no balls in 
his guns, otherwise the Giljas, as they call the Ghilzai followers of 
Ahmad Shah, would certainly have been beaten ; and that the Mahratta 
fugitives were so utterly demoralised that the J at women beat them 
with baskets, made them get off their horses, and plundered them 
royally. 

88. The Sikh Rule —No sooner had the Mahrattas tempora- 
rily disapjK^arccI than the Sikhs appeared on the scene of action. In 
1763 they defeated Zin Khan, the Durani Governor of Sarhind, and 
took {possession of the whole of Sarhind as far south as Panipat. 
• Tradition still describes lu»\v the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the bat- 
tle was won ; and how, riding night and day, each horseman hurled 
his belt, his scabbard, his articles of dress, his accoutrements, till 
he was almost naked, into successive villages to mark them as 
his.* " Raja Gopal Singh on this occasion seized Jind, Safidon, Pani- 
pat, and Karnal, though he was not yet strong enough to hold them ; 
but in 1772 he was confirmed in his possessions up to within a few 
miles north of Panipat and west of Karnal, as a tributary of the Delhi 
Emperor. At the same time Raja Gurdit Singh seized Ladwa and 
Shamgarh up to within a few miles north of Karnal.- 

89^ Recalled by these events, Ahmad Shah once more appeared 
for the last time in Hindustan in 1767, and, conquering the Sikhs in 
several battles, marched as far as Panipat ; but as soon as he disap- 
peared the Sikhs again resumed their hold of the countr>'.* In 1774 
Rahimdad Khan, Governor of Ifansi, attacked Jind ; but was defeated 
with heavy loss, while Gajpat Singh again seized Karnal. In 1777 
Najaf Khan, the Imperial Wazir, marched in person to restore his au- 
thority. The Sikhs invited the aid of Zabita Khan, a Rohilla Chief, 
who had rebelled ; and, joining their force with him, encountered the 
Imperial army at Panipat, and fought a battle .said to have been only 
less terrible than that of 1761. No marked advantage remained 
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with either side ; and by a treaty then concluded between the Raju 
and the Emperor, the Sikhs relinquished their conquests in Kamal 
and its neighbourhood, excepting seven villages which Gajpat Singt 
was allowed to keep, and which probably included Shera, M^jra Jitan 
Dharingarh, tiil Jatan, and Bala, now under settlement' 

00. But the treaty was not obserx-cd ; and in 1779 a last attempi 
was made by the Delhi court to recover its lost territory. In No 
vember of that year Prince Farkhundah Bakht and Nawab Majidul 
daulah marched out at the head of a large army, 20,000 strong, anc 
met some of the minor Sikhs at Karnal. He made terms with thesi 
chieftains, who were jealous of the growing power of Patiala ; anc 
the combined forces marched upon that state. While negotiation! 
were in progress, reinforcements advanced from Lahore, the Kama 
contingent deserted, briber)' was resorted to, and the Imperialists re 
tired precipitately to Panipat.^ About this time Dharm Rao held tlK 
greater part of the Tract on the part of the Mahrattas, and was tem 
porarily on good terms with the petty Sikh chiefs north of Karnal 
in 1785 he marched, at the invitation of the Phuikian chiefs, againsi 
Kaithal and Ambala ; and after some successes, and after exacting th< 
stipulated tribute, withdrew to his head-quarters at Karnal.- in 178^ 
Raja Gajpat Singh' of Jind died, and was succeeded by his son Rajali 
Bhag Singh.* In 1787 Bcgam Samru was operating against the 
Sikhs at Panipat, when recalled to the capital by Ghulam Qadir*^ 
attack upon Delhi, in I7;58 Amba Rao united with Zabita Khan's 
son to make an incursion, and was again joined by minor Sikhs at 
Karnal, and levied a contribution on Kaithal.^ 

01, In 1789 Scindia, having killed Ghulam Qadir and reinstated 
Shah Alam, marched from Delhi to Tharesar and thence to Patiala 
restored order more or less in the country west of the Jamna, and 
brought the Patiala Diwan back with him as far as Kamal as a hos- 
tage.^ In 1794 a !arge Mahratta force under Anta Rao crossed the 
Jamna. Jind and Kaithal tended their homage ; but the Patiala 
troops surprised the army in a night attack, and Anta Rao retired 
to Kamal.- In 1795 the Mahrattas once again marched north, and 
defeating Raja Bhag Singh at Kamal, finally wrested that city from 
him and made it over to Gea Thomas who took part in the fight'. He 
had, however, obtained the jagir of Jhajjar, and making himself mas- 
ter of Hissar, harried the neighbouring Sikh territories ; meanwhile 
Raja Gurdit Singh, of Ladwa, obtained possession of KamaL* In 1 798 
Begam Samm was stationed with her forces at Panipat to protect 
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the western frontier during the struggle with Jaipur.* In 1799 Scin- 
dia sent General Perron, to whom the pargaiiah of Panipat had been 
granted, to bring the Sikhs to order. He recruited at Karnal, where 
the Nawab of Kunjpura joined him ; but matters were settled ami- 
cably, and the army returned vnf Panipat, where they were joined by 
Bctjam Samru. and took advantage of the opportunity to chastise 
Naultha and other large villages' for not having paid their revenue to 
Perron's Collector.* In 180 1 Thomas made a foray through Karnal 
and Panipat, and then retreated to Hansi. The Sikhs asked the 
Mahrattas for help against him ; and Scindia, on the Sikhs promising 
to become his subsidiaries and pay him five lakhs of rupees, sent Gen- 
eral Perron against him. in the battle that followed Thomas lost all 
his conquests, retired to British territory, and shortly afterwards died. 
Safidon and Dhatrat were then made over again to Jind by the Mah- 
rattas.'. 

92. The Conquest of the Tract by the English- On the 

nth September 1803, Lord Lake defeated the Mahrattas at the battle 
of Delhi ; and on the 30th December, Daulat Rao Scindia, by the 
Treaty of Sirji Anjangam, ceded his territories in the north of India 
to the allies ; while the Partition Treaty of Poona, dated five months 
later, gave the provinces about Delhi, from that time known as the 
conquered provinces, to the P'nglish.* 

Immediately after the battle of Delhi Begam Samru made her 
submission to General Lake;'- and the Rajahs of Jind and Kaithal 
were hardly less prompt. Their advances were favourably received ; 
and in January I S05 they joined their forces with ours. The other 
Sikh chiefs, including Ladwa and Thanesar, had actually fought against 
us at Delhi, and for a whole year they constantly displayed active 
hostility, till they were finally routed by Colonel Burn at the end of 
1804. In March 1805, an amnesty was proclaimed to all the Sikhs 
on condition of peaceable behaviour ; but Raja Gurdit Singh of Ladwa 
was expressly excluded from this amnesty, and in April of the same 
year the English forces marched upon his fort of Karnal and captured 
it.' • 

93. State of the Country in 1805- So ended that terrible 
time called by the people Singdshd/ti kd Rdm Rauia or Bhaogardi, 
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the Sikh hurly-burly, or the Mahratta anarchy. Its horrors still live 
vividly in the memory of the villagers. The Sikhs never really estab- 
lished their grasp over the country south of Panitjat ; and they held 
what they did possess only as feudatories of the Mahrattas.' But the 
whole period was a constant contest between the two powers ; and the 
Tract formed a sort of no man's land between their territories, and, 
coveted by both and protected by neither, was practically the prey of 
the strongest and most audacious freebooter of the day whether hail- 
ing for the Panjab or the Deccan, for nobody cared to spare for to- 
morrow what he might only possess for to-day. Even as early as 
1760, Nadir Shah had to approach Delhi by way of the Doab, as, 
owing to the constant passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, the 
Tract was so desolated that supplies were unprocurable ;^ and 40 years 
later, when we took over the district, it was estimated that " more 
than four-fifths was overrun by forest, and its inhabitants cither re- 
moved or exterminated." The arrangement of the villages in 
groups of small hamlets, sprung from and still holding sub-feudal 
relations with the large parent village, made the concentration of the 
population in a few strongholds natural and easy ; and out of 221 
vilLigcs in pargana Karnal the inhabitants of 178 had been wholly 
driven from their homes and fields. The royal canal had long dried 
up, and thick forest had taken the place of cultivation and afforded 
shelter to thieves, vagabonds, and beasts of prey. In 1827 Mr. Archer 
remarked that " only a very few years had elapsed since this part of 
the country was inhabited wholly by wild beasts.'^** Deserted sites 
all along the old main road still tell how even the strongest vil- 
lagers had to abandon the spot where their fathers had lived for 
centuries, and make to themselves new homes on sites less patent 
to the eyes of marauding bands. Every village was protected by 
brick forts and surrounded by a deep ditch and a wall of some 
sort ; every group of villages was at deadly enmity with its neigh- 
bours ; and there are several instances where two contiguous villages, 
in memory of a blood feud dating from the Mahratta times, refuse to 
this day to drink each other's water, though otherwise on friendly 
terms. In 1820 the Civil Commissioner reported, and the Governor- 
General endorsed his conclusion, that " the native administration took 
no concern in criminal justice or police, any further than as its inter- 
ference in those respects might be made subservient to its immediate 
pecuniary gains ; and that the village cgmmunities, while they held 
the property of their own society sacred, habitually committed depre- 
dations and aggressions on other villages or on travellers, tint/ gene* 
rally shared the plunder they obtained i^uth the ruling po7i*er or prin- 
cipal local authority'' Revenue administration there was none ; the 
cultivator followed the plough with a sword in his hand ; the Co!- 
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lector came at the head of a regiment ; and if he fared well, another 
soon followed him to pick up the crumbs.* 

04. Early English Policy —Mean while Lord Wellesley had re- 
turned to Kngland, and Lord CornwalHs had been sent out expressly 
to reverse his policy. The leading feature of the new programme was 
the withdrawal from all the recently-acquired territory west of the 
Jamna.* And as that tcrritor}' had to be disposed of, it was natural 
that the petty chieftains who had done us service in the late struggle, 
even if only by abstaining from or relinquishing opposition to us, 
should be rewarded. The whole Tract was therefore parcelled out 
between them and others. In the words of General Sir David Och- 
terlony who superintended the whole arrangements — *' In the acts 
of that day I see many of most lavish and impolitic profusion ; but 
not one in which I can recognise true British liberality and genero- 
sity. The fact is notorious that the policy of those times considered 
the most of our acquisitions beyond the Jamna as incumbrances ; and 
the Govemor-Gcnerars Agent's only embarrassment was, how to dis- 
pose of what Government had declared they could not or would not 
keep, in the manner least likely to be ultimately injurious to pur vital 
interests. With this object in view, he formed a belt of jagirdars 
round our ultra-Jamna possessions from Karnal to Agra." 

95. Map No. VIII. gives some idea of the distribution made. 
1 have left those villages blank regarding which I have no informa- 
tion ; but it is probable that they too were made over to one or other 
of our friends. The sovereign powers of the Rajas of Jind, Kaithal, 
Ladwa, Thancsar, and Shdmgarh, and of the Nawab of Kunjpura, 
were confirmed ; and they were continued in the lands held by them 
under treaty from the Mahrattas, except that Ladwa was deprived of 
Karnal as already mentioned. The situation of those possessions, so 
far as they march with the Tract, is shown in the map by coloured 
lines. Resides this Jind was granted pargana Gohana, and the 
five villages of Shera .ind Majrajatan, Baljatan, Bala, and Dharm- 
garh or Murana ; and he and the Raja of Kaithal had the pargana 
of Barsat-Faridpur. made over to them jointly.* The villages of 
Uncha Siwana. Rainpura, Ranwar, Kambohpura. Kailas with Man- 
galpur and Pipalwali, were made over to the Nawab of Kunjpura.* 
The Mandals, who held large jagirs in Muzafifarnagar, were induced 
to exchange them for so much of pargana Karnal as was left un- 
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about the country. All these villages were fined and punished in 
various ways ; and lambardars* allowances to the amount of Rs. 7*3 1 7» 
representing a revenue of Rs. 146,340, were confiscated. 

100. In the city of Panipat open sedition was preached, especi* 
ally in the shrine of Boali Qalandar ; and an attack upon the Collector's 
camp was only prevented by some Jind troops hurr)'ing up and turning 
their guns on the town. Hostages were seized, some few men hanged, 
and the pension of the shrine reduced from Rs. 1,950 to Rs. 1,000 a 
year. The tehsildar of Gharaunda, a Panipat man, had to be removed 
for disaffection. The further Nardak positively refused to pay their 
revenue, and a detachment with some guns under Captain Macneile 
marched against them. They first attacked Bala, a large and always 
troublesome Jat village ; and *' sigPcil chastisement was inflicted in a 
fight in which scarcely a village in the higher Nardak but had one or 
two killed or wounded." The Bala people presently somewhat re- 
deemed their fault by giving material assistance in coercing their 
neighbour Munak. The skirmish had a very good effect upon the 
country-side; and when Captain Macneile marched upon Julmana it 
submitted at once, while the Asandh people ran away into the jun- 
gles, and their village was bombarded. Heavy fines were realised 
from the recusant villages. The lambardars of Garhi Chhdju paid 
their revenue into the tehsil without its being demanded, and were 
rewarded by a personal grant which the survivor J i Ram still enjoys. 
Sardara, a Jat of Palri, aided some Europe.in fugitives from Delhi, and 
received a revenue-free grant of land in perpetuity. And Qalandar 
Ali Khan of Panipat gave material assistance, and was rewarded by a 
pension. 

101. On the whole, the district suffered very little. The Govern- 
ment treasury and records escaped unharmed ; and of a total land 
revenue demand of Rs. 4,70,238 for 1857-58, only Rs. 9464 was not 
collected, while the canal irrigation for the autumn crops of 1857 
was only 3 percent less than the corresponding irrigation of 1856. In 
1858 the numerous village forts which had been built in the times of 
the Sikhs were dismantled. 
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The present state of things is shown in map No. IX. Jind is 
itill an independent chief; but the Nawab of Kunjpura. the Sardar 
of Shamgarh, and the Mandals of Karnal, are simple jAgfrdars, and 
exercise no sort of authority as of right within their domains. 

98. The Mutiny.— When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, Mr. 
Macwhirter, the Magistrate of Panipat. was at Delhi, and was killed 
there. Mr. Richardes, the Uncovcnantcd Deputy Collector, immedi- 
ately took over charge ; and though every other European fled and 
the fugitives from Delhi warned him that the rebel cavalry were 
following on their steps, and though " burning and pillage reached to 
his very doors," he bravely stayed at his post, kept more or less order 
in the district, was active in collecting supplies for the troops passing 
throuj^h and for the army besieging Delhi, and succeeded in collecting 
more than seven lakhs of revenue, which he sent to the army. For these 
scr\iccs he was appointed Deputy Commissioner of the 1st CJass. 
Directly the news of the outbreak reached Jind, the Raja collected his 
troops and proceeded by forced marches to Karnal, which he reached 
on the iSth of May. He restored order in the town and its vicinity, 
inarched down the grand trunk road in advance of the British columns, 
turned his forces on Panipat, recovered Simbhdlka which had been 
seized by the rebels, and kept the road open between Karnal and 
Delhi.* 

The Maharajah of Patiala was no less prompt. He held Karnal, 
Thanesar, and Ambala in our behalf, and kept the road open from 
Karnal to Philaur.- The Chauhans of the Nardak behaved well. 
They niised a regiment of cavalry, and they also supplied a body of 
250 chaukidars for the protection of the city and civil lines where our 
ordnance magazine was established. The Mandal Nawab of Karnal, 
Ahmad Ali Khan, from the very first placed himself and his resources 
unreservedly at our disposal. For these services his quit-rent of 
Rs. 5,ooD a year was released to him and his heirs male in perpetuity ; 
and he was presented with a khdlat of Rs. 10,000 in open darbdr? 

99. As was to be expected at such a time, the more turbulent 
spirits among the people took advantage of the temporary suspension 
of authority to give trouble both to Government and to their neigh- 
bours. Sixteen of the largest Jat villages in the Naultha zaU refused 
t*> pay their revenue, drove out the Government village watchmen, 
joined in the disturbances in the Rohtak district, went to Delhi whence 
they returned after an absence of 22 days, and threatened to attack 
the Collector's camp. Nineteen other large villages, mostly in the 
Bhalsi and. Korana zads^ rioted, burnt some Government buildings, 
committed various robberies and murders, and refused to pay revenue. 
The Gujars were, of course, not behind hand, and plundered generally 
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the Delhi territory was removed from the control of the Board of 
Revenue collectively, and placed immediately under the Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, who, however, continued to avail himself of the 
serx'ices of the Board in the transaction of all revenue business. 

107. In 1829 Divisional Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit 
were appointed throughout the Presidency, and the Delhi Commis- 
sioner transacted all business in subordination to the Resident. 

108. In 1832 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his place ; 
and Regulation V of 1832 annexed the Delhi territory to the juris- 
diction of the Sudder Board and Courts of Justice at Allah.ibad, direct- 
ed that officials should conform to the spirit of the R -^gulations in the 
transaction of business, and empowered the Supreme Government 
to extend any part of the Regulations to that territory. I have not 
been able to discover that any Regulations were ever so formally ex- 
tended ; but from this date they were practically in force throughout 
the territory. From that date, too, the Principal Assistant changed 
his title to that of Magistrate and Collector. 

109. In 1835 the Agra Sub-division of the presidency was erect- 
ed into a Lieutenant-Governorship, under the name of the North- 
western Provinces. 

110* In 1841 the Rohtak district was broken up, and pargana 
Gohana added to Panipat ; but the alteration was shortly afterwards 
cancelled, and in 1857, just before the Mutiny, tehsil Sunpat was trans- 
ferred to Dehli. 

111. In 1858 the Delhi territory lying on the right bank of the 
Jamna was transferred from the North- Western Provinces to the 
Panjab by Government of India Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act 

' XXXVIII of 1858 repealed Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 

112. I append a list of the officers who have held immediate 
charge of this district, omitting temporary appointments : — 



William Fraser. 

1819. T. T. Metcalfe. 

1822. Hugh Fraser. 

1824. George CampbeU. 
1S24. H. H. Thomas. 

1825. Hugh Fraser. 
1830. Alexander Fraser. 
1832. Simon Fraser. 
1834. John Lawrence. 
1836. Alexander Fraser. 
1S40. John Paton Gubbini. 

1841. T. Woodcock. 

1842. John Lawrence. 
■843* John Paton Gubbins. 
1845. Charles Gubbins. 



1848. Nathaniel Prowctt. 

1854. C. K. Lindsay. 

1856. J. P. Macwhirter. 

1857. C. B. Kichardtf^ 

1858. K. P. Jenkins. 

1859. C. P. Elliot. 

1861. Major W. K. EllioC. 

1863. Major busk. 

1865. Captain Parsons. 

1870. R. W. Thomas. 

1873. Captain Harcourt. 

1874. Colonel Bibbage. 

1875. Colonel Hawes. 

1876. Colonel Millar. 
1878. A. II. Henton. 
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101 Administrative Machinery.— The provinces acquired by 

the Treaty of Sirji Anjengam were known as the conquered provinces, 
and with the ceded provinces formed a sub-division of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, to which the Bengal Regulations were extended by Regulation 
VHl of 1805. But 554 of that Regulation expressly excluded from 
the operation of the Regulations, past and future, the tract afterwards 
known as the Delhi tcrritor>', which roughly coincided with the pre- 
sent districts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Rohtak, Sirsa, and Hissar, and the 
tract now under report, and, in fact, consisted of the territory transfer- 
red from the North- West Provinces to the Panjab in 1858. 

103. The Delhi territor>' thus constituted was at first placed un- 
der a Resident at Delhi, aided by assistants who had no formally 
defined charges. But as a fact Mr. William Fraser, one of the Assis- 
tants, exercised cilmost absolute authority in these parts, checked only 
by an unexercised right of appeal to the Resident. A British Amil 
of the name of Rai Sada Sukh was appointed at Karnal. 

104. In 1819 the territor>' was divided into northern, southern, 
and central divisions, of which the northern consisted of Karnal, Pani- 
put, Ganaur, Guhana, Rohiak, Sunpat, and Mandauti, and was placed 
in charge of a Principal Assistant. At the same time a Civil Com- 
missioner was apiK)intcd at Delhi, who exercised civil, criminal, and 
revenue functions in subordination to the Resident. 

105. In 1820 the Civil Commissioner was abolished, and a Depu- 
t>' Su|>crintcndent apjjointcd in his place, who enjoyed nip independent 
authority, but vicariously exercised the power of the Resident, as his 
Assistant, and in his courts. In 1822 the Bengal Presidency was di- 
vided, the ceded and conquered provinces forming the western pro- 
vinces ; and a Board of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit was 
appointed for these provinces, with its head-quarters at Delhi. The 
Resident lost his Deputy Superintendent, but became the Chief Com- 
missioner on the Board, and continued to exercise independent 
political functions as Agent to the Governor-General. 

106. In 1824 the divisions of the Delhi territory were split up 
into the districts of Panipat, Rohtak. Hansi. Riwari, and Delhi. The 
Panipat district included Karnal. Panipat. and Sunpat, and the re- 
mainder of the northciii division went to Rohtak. In the same year 
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the Delhi territory was removed from the control of the Board of 
Revenue collectively, and placed immediately under the Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, who, however, continued to avail himself of the 
serx'ices of the Board in the. transaction of all revenue business. 

107* In 1829 Divisional Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit 
were appointed throughout the Presidency, and the Delhi Commis- 
sioner transacted all business in subordination to the Resident. 

108. In 1832 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his place ; 
and Regulation V of 1832 annexed the Delhi territory to the juris* 
diction of the Sudder Board «ind Courts of Justice at Allahabad, direct- 
ed that officials should conform to the spirit of the Regulations in the 
transaction of business, and empowered the Supreme Government 
to extend any part of the Regulations to that territory. I have not 
been able to discover that any Regulations were ever so formally ex- 
tended ; but from this date they were practically in force throughout 
the territory. From that date, too, the Principal Assistant changed 
his title to that of Magistrate and Collector. 

109. In 1835 the Agra Sub-division of the presidency was erect- 
ed into a Lieutenant-Governorship, under the name of the North- 
western Provinces. 

110* In 1 84 1 the Rohtak district was broken up, and pargana 
Gohana added to Panipat ; but the alteration was shortly afterwards 
cancelled, and in 1857, just before the Mutiny, tehsil Sunpat was trans- 
ferred to Dehli. 

111. In 1858 the Delhi territory lying on the right bank of the 
Jamna was transferred from the North-VVestem Provinces to the 
Panjab by Government of India Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act 

* XXXVIII of 1858 repealed Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 

112. I append a list of the officers who have held immediate 
charge of this district, omitting temporary appointments : — 



William Fraser. 

1819. T. T. Metcalfe. 

1822. Hugh Fraser. 

1824. George Campbell. 

1824. H. H. Thomas. 

1825. Hugh Fraser. 
1830. Alexander Fraser. 
1832. Simon Fraser. 
1834. John Lawrence. 
1836. Alexander Fraser. 
1S40. John Pa ton Gubbini. 

1841. T. Woodcock. 

1842. lohn Lawrence. 

1843. John Paton Gubbins. 
1S45. Charles Guhhins. 



1848. Nathaniel Prowett. 

1854. C. K. Lindiuiy. 

1856. J. P. NLicwhirter. 

1857. C. B. Kichardes. 

1858. K. P. Jenkins. 

1859. C. P. Elliot. 

1861. Major W. K. EHiot. 

1863. Major liusk. 

1865. Captain Parsons. 

187a R. W. Thomas. 

1873. Captain Harcourt. 

1874. Colonel Habbage. 
187$. Colonel Hawes. 
1876. Colonel Millar. 
1878. A. H. Henton. 
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Chapter IV.— ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. 



102. Adminiatrative Machinery.— The provinces acquired by 

the Treaty of Sirji Anjengam were knoxyn as the conquered provinces, 
and with the ceded provinces formed a sub-division of the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, to which the Bengal Regulations were extended by Regulation 
VIII of 1805. But 554 of that Regulation expressly excluded from 
the ojieration of the Regulations, past and future, the tract afterwards 
known as the Delhi territory, which roughly coincided with the pre- 
sent districts of Gurgaon, Delhi, Rohtak, Sirsa, and Hissar, and the 
tract now under report, and, in fact, consisted of the territory transfer- 
red from the North-West Provinces to the Panjab in 1858. 

103. The Delhi tcrritor>' thus constituted was at first placed un- 
der a Resident at Delhi, aided by assistants who had no formally 
defined charges. But as a fact Mr. William Fraser, one of the Assis- 
tants, exercised almost absolute authority in these parts, checked only 
by an unexercised right of appeal to the Resident. A British Amil 
of the name of Rai Sada Sukh was appointed at Karnal. 

104. In 1819 the territor>' was divided into northern, southern, 
and central divisions, of which the northern consisted of Karnal, Pani- 
put, Ganaur, Guhana. Rohtak, Sunpat, and Mandauti, and was placed 
in charge of a Principal Assistant. At the same time a Civil Com- 
missioner was appointed at Delhi, who exercised civil, criminal, and 
revenue functions in subordination to the Resident. 

105. In 1 820 the Civil Commissioner was abolished, and a Depu- 
ty* Sujx:rintcndent appointed in his place, who enjoyed no independent 
authority, but vicariously exercised the power of the Resident, as his 
Ar,si>iant, and in his courts. In 1822 the Bengal Presidency was di- 
vided, the ceded and conquered provinces forming the western pro- 
vinces : and a Board of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit was 
appointed for these provinces, with its head-quarters at Delhi. The 
Resident lost his Deputy Superintendent, but became the Chief Com- 
missioner on the Board, and continued to exercise independent 
political functions as Agent to the Governor-General. 

106. In 1824 the divisions of the Delhi territory were split up 
into the districts of Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi, Riwari, and Delhi. The 
Panipat district included Karnal, Panipat, and Sunpat. and the re- 
mainder of the northc-n division went to Rohtak. In the same year 
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the Delhi territory was removed from the control of the Board of 
Revenue collectively, and placed immediately under the Resident and 
Chief Commissioner, who, however, continued to avail himself of the 
services of the Board in the transaction of all revenue business. 

107* In 1829 Divisional Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit 
were appointed throughout the Presidency, and the Delhi Commis- 
sioner transacted all business in subordination to the Resident. 

108. In 1832 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his place ; 
and Regulation V of 1832 annexed the Delhi territory to the juris- 
diction of the Sudder Board and Courts of Justice at Allahabad, direct- 
ed that officials should conform to the spirit of the Regulations in the 
transaction of business, and empowered the Supreme Government 
to extend any part of the Regulations to that territory. I have not 
been able to discover that any Regulations were ever so formally ex- 
tended ; but from this date they were practically in force throughout 
the territory. From that date, too, the Principal Assistant changed 
his title to that of Magistrate and Collector. 

109. In 1835 the Agra Sub-division of the presidency was erect- 
ed into a Lieutenant-Governorship, under the name of the North- 
western Provinces. 

110* In 1841 the Rohtak district was broken up, and pargana 
Gohaiia added to Panipat ; but the alteration was shortly afterguards 
cancelled, and in 1857, just before the Mutiny, tehsil Sunpat was trans- 
ferred to Dchli. 

111. In 1858 the Delhi territory lying on the right bank of the 
Jamna was transferred from the North-VVestem Provinces to the 
Panjab by Government of India Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act 

' XXXVIII of 1858 repealed Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 

112. I append a list of the officers who have held immediate 
charge of this district, omitting temporary appointments : — 



William Frascr. 

1819. T. T. Metcalfe. 

1822. Hugh Fraser. 

1824. George Campbell. 

1824. n. H. Thomas. 

1825. Hugh Fraser. 
1830. Alexander Fraser. 
1832. Simon Fraser. 
1834. John Lawrence. 
1836. Alexander Fraser. 

1840. John Paton Gubbini. 

1841. T. \Voo<!cock. 

1842. John Lawrence. 

1843. John Paton Gubbins. 
1845. Charles Guhhins. 



1S48. Nathaniel Prowett. 

1854. C. k. Lindsay. 

1856. J. P. .Macwhirter. 

1857. C. B. Kichardes. 

1858. K. P. Jenkins. 

1859. C. P. Elliot. 

1861. Major \V. K. Elliot. 

1863. Major liusk. 

1865. Captain Parsons. 

187a R. W. Thomas. 

1873. Captain llarcourt. 

1874. Colonel Habbage. 

1875. Colonel llawes. 

1876. Colonel Millar. 
1878. A. II. lienton. 
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Many of these names are household words with the villagers, 
and are quoted daily in the course of business. The following is a 
glossarv' which will be found useful :—FrUan is Fraser ; Bara Fridan 
SMb is William Fraser. Hu Sahib is Hugh Fraser. Aiak Jaiandar 
SMb is Alexander Fraser. but is also used for Alexander Skinner. 
Jan Pa/an Sahib is John Paton Gubbins. Chaiis Su/ub is Charles 
Gubbins. y/ras Sahib is George Ross, who settled the Mandal 
pargana in 1852-56. 

118. Administrative Sub-Divisions —I have found it impossi- 

ble to give a map which should show all the old parganas as they 
stood in 1806. As already noted in § 83. every few villages that were 
held in separate jaif/r were often called a pargana, though the in- 
dividual villages might be miles apart ; and the same village was of- 
ten quoted quite indiMcrently as being in one or other of two different 
parganas. In fact, there were two concurrent systems of parganas, 
one based uix)n locality ,and the other upon the assignment of the 
land revenue. 

In 1806 pargana Karnal included 218 villages, and extended 
to Taraori. Of these, 14 belonged to the Taraori Sardar, 25 had 
long been held by Kunjpura, and 5 by Jind. Of the remaining 
174 villages, we gave 7 to the Kunjpura Nawab for life, and 158 
to the Mandals. Of these 158 villages many were mere hamlets, 
only 63 being separately assessed to Government revenue ; and only 
93 separate villages are now recognised. These constituted pargana 
Karnal from 1806 to 1807. The remaining 9 villages, known as 
the nine wasrahs of Karnal, were wrongfully held by the Sikhs ; 
they were resumed in 1816, and though lying to the north of Karnal, 
were included in the Panipat pargana till 185 1. 

114. In the remainder of the Tract the old division into parga- 
nas Panipat, Sunpat. .and Ganaur, was still followed in the kanungo*s 
records; and map No. V^II shows the limits of the parganas as they 
stood from 1750 to 1806. The Jind villages were added to Panipat 
in 1816, the Sunpat villages in 1822, and the Ganaur villages in 1836. 
The Hangar villages were generally known as pargana Panipat, and 
the Khadir villages indifferently as pargana Barsat or Chaunsat up to 
1830. from which date the two divisions were known as Panipat Bangar 
and Panipat Khadir. Besides these, we find in the earlier papers men- 
tion of parganas Jaurasi, Simbhalka, Faridpur, and Bala, which were 
included in the above, and the limits of which I cannot fix. The 
boundar>' between the Khadir and Bangar parganas corresponded 
so nearly with that between my present assessment circles of the 
same names, that it is not worth while showing it separately. 

115. There was originally only one tehsil at Panipat ; but in 
1823, by which date the greater part of the jagir land had been re- 
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sumed» a separate tehsil was formed at Barsat for the Khadir tillages, 
the Mandal Tract being excluded altogether. There was also a tehsil 
of Ganaur, and one of Sunpat In 1829 the Khadir tehsil was trans- 
ferred from Barsat to Panipat, the two being distinguished as Panipat 
Bangar and Khadir. In 1835-36 the boundary between Sunpat and 
Panipat took its present shape, when Ganaur was absorbed into Sun* 
pat Khadir. In 1851, after the settlement of the Mandal villages, the 
Tract was divided, as at present, into Kamal and Panipat, with tehsils at 
Panipat and Gharaunda ; and Amritpur and Kairwdli were received 
from theThanesar district in exchange for the nine tnasra/ts of Kamal 
which had been transferred to it In 1854 the head-quarters of the 
district were moved to Karnal ; in 1862 tehsil Kaithal and pargana 
Indri were added to the district ; and in 1868 the tehsil was moved 
from Gharaunda to Karnal. 

116. Early Administration.— The early administration of the 

Tract, before the introduction of the regulation law, presents so 
many curious points of contrast with that pf our own day, that I shall 
be excused if I attempt a brief sketch of its most salient features, 
more especially as in this district alone has the Mutiny left untouched 
the records which describe it. 

The cantonment of Karnal, which was not moved to Ambala till 
1842-43, was for a long time, with the exception of a imall military out« 
post at Ludhiana, our frontier station. Its size may be judged of from 
the fact that the monthly pay of the troops amounted, in 1835, to a 
lakh and a quarter of rupees. This pay was by no means always 
forthcoming ; the Collector often had to borrow at. exorbitant rates 
from the local money-lenders in order to meet urgent demauds for 
arrears of several months' standing; and as late j\s 1840 we find 
the bills dishonoured for want of funds, and troops actually marching 
on service with some months' pay owing to them. 

117. Criminal Administration.—The Tract was surrounded 

for the greater part of its border by "the turbulent and marauding Sikhs" 
of Jind, Kaithal, Ladwa, and Shamgarh ; their territories reaching to 
within a mile of the cantonment boundaries. Forays and affrays, 
and wholesale raids in which cattle were carried off by fifties and hun- 
dreds at once, were of constant occurrence. The Sikh chiefs exercising 
sovereign powers had exclusive jurisdiction over their own subjects, 
even for offences committed in British territory; until in 1833 this 
state of things grew so intolerable that we assumed criminal and police 
jurisdiction in Ladwa and Shamgarh. The jagirdars, whose villages 
were thickly sprinkled over the Tract, gave almost as much trouble 
as our Sikh neighbours, resisting by force of arms the execution 
of writs, and harassing the authorities in every possible way. The 
Mandals were more than once threatened with expulsion from Kar- 
nal if they did not become more amenable to authority : and their 
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jagir was actually attached in 1830 on account of their contu- 
macious conduct. The whole of the Nardak, and, till the re-open- 
ing of the canal extended cultivation, the whole of the Bangar 
right up to the main road from Delhi, was covered with thick dhak 
jungle which harboured bands of robbers; and criminals always found 
a ready refuge with our Sikh friends, from under whose wings they 
had to be reclaimed through the Resident at Delhi and the Superin- 
tendent of Sikh Affairs at Ludhiana, till the appointment of vakils in 
1H24 simplified the procedure. The Rajputs of the Nardak were 
notorious for their turbulence. Session cases were tried at Delhi ; and 
the bodies of criminals executed were left hanging on the gibbets till 
1H33, when the practice was discontinued. Flogging was abolished 
in 1825. The trac'< law was rigorously enforced, the village to which 
the thieves were traced, or even that in which the robbery took place 
if connivance was suspected, being m.ide responsible for the full value 
of the stolen property ; and though this practice was discontinued on 
the introduction of the Regulations in 1832, yet the Court of Directors 
expressly ordered its revival on the ground of the number of feuda- 
tory-chiefs whose territories bordered on the Tract. The police estab- 
lishment was notoriously corrupt. In 1820 there were only 3,082 
prisiuicrs tried in the whole Delhi territory, of which number 2,302 
were acquitted or discharged. During the five )'ears from 1828 to 
1S32 the average numlxjr of cases brought into court, excluding as- 
saults, was only 62S for the whole Panipat district. In 1879 the 
orrcsponding numl^er for a very little larger population was 1,750. 
The |M)lice duties in large towns were discharged by watchmen, while 
in villages the iHiople themselves were responsible for them, and for the 
ja^ir holdings the pi)lice were furnished by the jagirdars themselves. 
There were no head-quarters to the district till 1827, and the Magis- 
trate was always moving about and carr>'ing his jail with him, the 
prisoners sleeping in the open under nothing but a guard. The roads 
Were said to be impassable "for man or horse" in the rains generally, 
and near the canal or river at all seasons; while at the best of times 
re|)orts to«»k four days to traverse the greatest length of the district. 
There was no road cess, and such repairs as were made were done by 
prisoners. The road cess was not imposed till 1842, and the Grand 
Trunk Road was ntit made till 1847. 

118. Civil Administration.- Civil suits were tried solely by 
the Sudder Anieen at Panipat, who. after eight years of service, was 
discovered 10 efuse on principle to admit the evidence of a Hindu 
against a Mcih«)incilan, thcjutjh he admitted that of the latter against 
the former, and wh(» justificil his practice by reference to the Maho- 
med.m law, by which he considered himself bound. The language 
of the courts was Persian up till 1836, no suits against Government 
were admitted in the courts of th 
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ed to these courts by proclamation. Sale of land was not permitted 
without the consent of the whole village, save with the express sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council. 

Government coins were not currrent in the district, the copper 
coins being " received with reluctance ; ** while the reason given for 
moving the tehsil from Harsat to Panipat in 1829 was, that the 
larger towns afforded greater facilities to the people for exchanging 
the current coins in which they were paid for their crops for the 
Government rupees in which alone the revenue could be paid. In 
1833 the Government, " in order to afford revenue-payers relief from 
the arbitrary exactions to which they were subject at the hands 
of money-changers in paying revenue," fixed rates of discount at 
which the ten sorts of countr}' rupees then current would be received 
in payment of revenue, in the conviction that ** the measure would 
greatly benefit the agricultural classes." Education had ** steadily dete- 
riorated since the introduction of our rule ;" and in i826,of the 12 
schools nominally existing in the whole district, those of Kamal, 
Gharaunda, Dhansauli, and Naultha, were the only ones attended by 
more than two or three children. These were all supported by private 
enterprise, . and were all bad alike. There were no dispensaries in 
the district till 1843, when it was proposed to establish them on 
account of the terrible epidemic. 

119. Custom and Excise.— Every petty chief in the neigh- 
bourhood levied innumerable transit dues on the traffic through his 
territory. This pernicious system wjis adopted by us also, even to 
the extent of allowing every little jagirdar to levy these dues in his 
own villages. The customs line established under the regulations on 
the left bank of the Jamna lay wholly to the east of the territory ; 
and the result was that " a vast multitude of custom-house officers 
were scattered broadcast over the country, making collections in 
every town, and apparently in every considerable village, on almost 
every article of traffic." Payment of these dues did not exempt the 
goods from duty at the regular customs line ; so that goods passing 
across the Jamna into the regulation provinces had to pay double 
duty. In 1823 the whole customs machinery west of the Jamna was 
abolished, and posts were retained only at the ferries, which were 
about three miles apart. At the same time the dues were assimilated 
to those leviable under Regulation IX of 1810, and one payment frec*d 
goods for all British territor>'. But this change involved the relin- 
quishment of the customs revenue upon the whole of the trade between 
Rajputana and the Sikh territory — a revenue which averaged some five 
lakhs annually. Accordingly, in 1828, a second customs line was 
^established on the Western Jamna Canal. But the posts on both lines 
'were in charge of mohurrirs on Rs. 7 a month ; and the amount of em- 
bezzlement was inconceivably great. Smuggling, too, was practised to 
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such an extent that in 1833 it was estimated that not one-sixth of the 
salt pa<ising through the district had paid duty. In 1834 the " irritat- 
infj and exasperating interference with trade " practised by the cus- 
toms officials was seriously commented upon, and all petty traffic was 
wholly exempted. And when the neighbouring Sikh territory became 
ours in 1843, the customs line was finally removed from the vicinity 
of Kamal. Such chiefs, however, as remained independent, continued 
to levy their own dues until we deprived them of their powers after 
the Sikh war, when the Nawab of Kunjpura was compensated for the 
loss of his customs revenue. ' 

Resides Imperial customs, octroi was levied in Kamal and Pani- 
pat at a// valorem rates varying from 5 to 10 per cent upon all grains, 
pulse, sugar, oil, oilseeds, ghi, tobacco, firewood, charcoal, salt, and 
spices passing within three miles of the town ; and these dues formed 
a part of the Imperial revenue till 1823, when grain of all sorts was 
exempted, and the revenue was devoted to local improvements under 
the management of a municipal committee. The annual net revenue 
thus realised in Panipat averaged some Rs. 3,000. The present octroi 
revenue of that town is about Rs. 20,000. A further tax of 6 per cent 
on the value of all houses or land sold or mortgaged within the walls 
of Panipat and Kamal was levied till 1823, when this, and a host of 
other arbitrary exactions of which I can find no detail, were finally 
abolished. 
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to cover the balances." Farms were only* not common because no 
farmers were forthcoming, and village after village was held in direct 
management In 1824 the Assistant writes : — ** With whatever means 
a farmer may have commenced his agricultural career, he has generally 
contrived to visit the jail four or five times, and to attain an unenvi- 
able state of ruin in the course of three or four years." 

126. Mode of Collection.— The mode of collection was as 
vexatious and extortionate as the assessment was oppressive. The 
collections were made in Februar}' and September, long before the 
har\'cst ; and the cultivator was thus ** forced to part with his grain at 
a ruinous sacrifice." Guards were appointed to watch the crops in 
the interest of Government, but at the cost of the owner ; and directly 
the revenue was overdue, horse and foot were quartered in the village 
at its own expense. One hundred and thirty-six horsemen were re- 
tained for the collection of the revenue, while 22 sufficed for tifc 
police duties of the same tract The Board of Revenue writes : — 
** A pernicious practice prevails of overM'hclming the villages with 
swarms of hired servants furnished with orders of demand for the 
instalments of the land revenue, without any regard to the means of 
the people, the state of the crops, the powers of the village, or the 
number of hired servants so emplo)'ed. In this way native officers 
provide for hungry dependants ; and men of every bad description, 
idle, lazy loiterers, are scattered over the land, and find employment 
in forbearing to realize the monies they are sent to collect" 

In 1822 the fees of these gentry were reported by the Collector to 
have amounted to more than a lakh of rupees, of which the revenue 
sheriff admitted having received Rs. 600 per mensem. In 1826, after 
two consecutive years of famine, a small village had all its crops seized, 
all its headmen thrown into prison, and one hundred and twenty 
head of cattle sold for arrears of an assessment which had never been 
realized from it in any one year, which was two and three quarter times 
\Xs present assessment, and of which Mr. George Campbell had declared 
in 1824 that it would absorb nearly the whole gross produce of the vil- 
lage lands and cattle. In 1823, after a year of great distress, the head- 
men of 53 out of a tract of 209 villages were in prison for arrears, 
some for as long as 171 days ; and in 1824 the jail force w.is increased 
on account of the number of revenue defaulters in custody. 

126. The following extract from a report of 1 824 alludes to Kutel, 
one of our largest and finest villages: — " This village is, or rather was, in 
the equal possession of Rors and Pathans. In 1823 the Collector visit- 
ed it ; and his displeasure being excited against the P.ithans, he passed 
a formal order for their expulsion, which was seconded by the Rors 
knocking down the houses of the Moslem inhabitants. The Rors 
then undertook the payment of the whole demand ; but they were 
unequal to the task, a balance of Rs. i ,800 remained due, and the 
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Rors were imprisoned till they furnished security. They then return- 
ed to their village, sold their flocks and herds, paid the balance, and 
fled. They have since returned, and by pacifying the Pathans, have 
induced a few of them to reside again in the village." 

In 1826 the Collector reported as follows: — ^" The tehsildar has 
urged the people to the extremity of their means, and they are con- 
sequently exhausted by a continuance of extraordinary struggles, 
grievously impoverished, and tremblingly apprehensive of a repetition 
of the grinding system. In many instances, and often in the largest 
villages, the whole village has fled in a body ; for after the usual 
process of imprisonment and sale of property, desertion remained 
the common ultimatum." 

127, Corruption in the Tehsils.— As the Collector reported, 
** everything was done by the personal exertions of the tehsildar." Yet 
in the tehsils honesty would have been miraculous. In 1822 the 
tehsildars were paid only Rs. 20 a month. In 1835 one tehsildar was 
officiad)' stated to have been " the principal cause of the ruin of many 
villages in Panipat Khadir." Till 1836 one tehsildar, collecting 2^ 
lakhs annually, enjoyed a monthly salary of Rs. 50 ; another collected 
Rs. 68,000 on a pay of Rs. 30 ; a third, Rs. 1,37,000 on a salary of 
Rs.20 ; none received more than Rs. 100. Between 1821 and 1825 five 
tchsildars were suspended for fraud ; within four months of 1835, three 
were criminally convicted and dismissed, and a fourth committed to the 
Court of Circuit. A common practice was, for the headmen to apply 
for a suspension of demand, and for the tehsildar to support the ap- 
plication. Sanction being obtained, the full amount was collected 
from the village, and the tehsildars and the headmen divided the dif- 
ference. When the Collector visited the village and found that its 
condition did not justify a remission, he ordered the amount sus- 
pended to be realized, and the wretched proprietors had to pay twice 
over 

128. Effect upon the People.— Under such circumstances the 
villagers became vagrant on the face of the earth. If neither of two 
vi!la<jes could pay its revenue, the combined capacities of both might 
meet the demand on one of them. The revenue reports are/*//// of such 
remarks as this : — *• This village is entirely abandoned ; half the vil- 
lagers have run away ; only five families left in this village." The 
protected Sikh states approached to within a mile of Karnal, and encir- 
cled the district on the north and west ; petty jagirs lay thick among 
the Government villages; both offered a hearty welcome, land in plenty 
to cultivate, and lighter terms than our own to people driven from their 
homes by the burden of our rule. Desertion was so constant that the 
Collector in one case represented the usclessness of measuring the 
lands of a village eighteen months before assessing it, as " a year 
makes a great difference in the condition of a village ; so prone are the 
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people to go from one village to another;** and even the cwners are des- 
cribed as *' at times prepared to remove their ploughs and cattle to the 
waste lands of a neighbouring village." 

129. The most stringent measures were adopted to check this 
evil. As late as 1837, if the people deserted their holdings thcv were 
proclaimed, and if they did not return within one mouthy all their 
rights lapsed to Government who forthwith bestowed them on another. 
Meanwhile the village who harboured the defaulters and allowed them 
to cultivate its lands was subject to fine and imprisonment. The 
village of Bhainswal, assessed at Rs. 1,148, was sold for a balance of 
Rs. 288, and bought by Colonel Skinner for Rs. 146-5-6. In one case 
efforts were made to hold a scmi-independcnt chief liable for the ar- 
rears of defaulters who had fled to his protection. The correspon- 
dence of the day is full of " the contumacy of the people" and the de- 
cided measures necessary to " crush this sort of rebellion." The con- 
tumacy consisted in omitting to pay a demand which absorbed 60 
per cent of the whole yield of their herds and acres ; the rebellion, in 
leaving, through fear of a prison, the homestead which is dearer per- 
haps to the Indian villager than to any other man on God's earth. 

130. Gradual Amelioration*— It is needless to describe at any 
* length the steps by which a more reasonable system was arrived at. 

Details will be found in my Revenue Rates* Report for the tehsil of 
Panipat. The famine of 1824 first forced uf>on the authorities a revi- 
sion of the assessments, which was made under Regulation VII of 
1822. The demands still averaged Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 4-3 on cultivation in 
small weakly estates, and Rs. 2-6 to Rs. 3-3 on the u^hole culturahU 
area in fully-peopled villages. Hut a great advance had been made. 
The revenue survey made in 1828, by giving firm ground, to work upon, 
had rendered impossible those gross inequalities of assessments which 
had till then been unavoidable. The half-share principle, too, was 
abandoned, the demand being estimated to absorb about a fourth of the 
gross, produce ; and the revenue was collected after instead of before 
harvest. More attention was paid to the rights of individuals, ficld- 
to-field records were prepared showing the proprietary and cultivating 
tenures, each owner and e.ich occupancy tenant received a slip stating 
the amount he was liable for, and patwaris of a sort were ap|>ointed ; 
yet surplus land which a village could not cultivate was still largely 
settled with the neighbourinij villages, and estates were farmed, even 
when the owners agreed to the assessment, if ** poor and broken up," 
or, when flourishing, if the farmer would give 10 per cent more than 
they offered. In fact, the system pursued throughout was that, having 
estimated the assessment as a guide, the Collector put up the estate to 
be bid for, allowing the owners a margin of 10 per cent in their 
favour. Direct management was still frequently resorted to, many 

villnrroc \r#»rA ctill r»ni^U» hmlrf>n iin or Hi^si^rttfl bv their inhabitants. 
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the balances of twenty years still hung suspended over the people ; 
but the general state of aflairs was greatly improved, and in 1831 the 
Collector could report that " for the last four years the revenue has 
been collected with rhore reasonable regularity." 

181. After the famine of 1833 the assessments were again large- 
Iv rid iced. It was found that cultivation had "very generally de- 
creaer* since the survey of 1828. The rates were still exceedingly 
high. A rate of Rs. 2-6-5 per culturabU acre was taken as a standard 
to be worked up to, with ** a considerable sum added for cattle" in sparse- 
ly peopled villages ; and the average on cultivation was Rs. 3-2 to 
Rs.3-12, while the rate in some cases reached Rs. 6 or even Rs. 9 
an acre. 

132. A still greater boon was the remission of the outstanding- 
balances, which was cficctcd in 1836-39. Between this time and the 
regular settlement of 1842 the assessments of individual villages were, 
in the Khadir at least, continuously being reduced ; but no complete 
revision of settlement was attempted. In January 1839, for the first 
time since the conquest of the Tract, no one was in prison on account 
of revenue balances ; and imprisonment on this score may be said to 
have ceased as a common practice from that date. At any rate we 
hear no more of it. 

133. Early History of the Canal, and its effect upon the 

Bangar.— The Hangar villages, being for the most part larger and 
more populous than those of the Khadir, had suffered somewhat less 
from raids in the days preceding our rule ; but, on the other hand, the 
greater labour which a stiffer soil entailed upon the cultivator, and the 
uncertainty of the yield in a tract almost entirely dependent upon rain, 
made the return of the inhabitants to a village which they had once 
deserted less easy. The irrigation from the Royal Canal had, till the 
failing of the Muj;;hal power threw the country into confusion, been very 
extensive ; and then no doubt, as now, wells were but little used where 
canal water could be got ; while the troubles which closed the canal 
were not favourable to the laying out of capital in sinking new ones. 
The Tract wastherefore more than ordinarily dependent upon rainfall — 
a fact which kept down the cultivation to a far smaller proportion of 
the cultuniblc area than in the Khadir. Thus while, on the one hand, 
demands based on cultivated or culturable areas pressed far more heavily 
than where abundant water was easily procurable, on the other hand, 
when security to life and property were once assured, the existence of 
an unlimited area of soil as fertile as any already under the plough 
gave, with the rapid increase of cultivation, an elasticity under inordi- 
nate assessment which was wanting in the more fully developed riverain 
tract ; and the gradual extension of canal irrigation so aided this 
increase, th.it from the time when the canal was restored by our Govern- 
inciit. its hi-iory may almost be saivl to be the history of the Bangar. 
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187. Regular Settlement of 1842.-In 1837 a revision of 

icttlcmcnt under Regulation IX of 1833 was ordered ; and Mr. Alexan- 
Jer Frascr reported on Panipat Bangar in 1839. His report is lost ; 
kit he slightly reduced the current demand. His proposals were re- 
ccted, not only as being inadequate to the capabilities of the Tract, 
Mit still more as being unequal in theg- incidence ; while his survey was 
bup^J to be so incorrect that the whole work had to be done over 
igain. Mr. Edmonstone then took charge of the settlement, and final- 
y reported on it in 1 842. The report has been reprinted in " Settle- 
ment Reports of the Delhi Territor>', Lahore. 1874." In every Khadir 
irillage but one the new demand was lower than the existing one, and 
in every village but two, lower than that first assessed upon it ; the 
total reduction was about 1 5 per cent, and the incidence of the reve- 
nue per cultivated acre was Rs. 2-11. In the Bangar the current de- 
mand was raised by 6 per cent ; but reductions were given in all the 
iinest and largest villages. The incidence upon cultivation was 
Rs. 2-8-1 1. At the recommendation of the Settlement Officer all 
ckutstanding balances were remitted ; and the people at length had 
a fair chance of prosperity. 

138 The new assessment not only possessed the unprecedented 
merit of moderation, but it bestowed the still greater boon of a distri- 
Iwtion of the burden bearing some intelligible relation to the means of 
tearing it. Hitherto, each assessment had been chiefly based upon 
the one before it, reduced in such degree as was thought absolutely 
necessar>' to keep the inhabitants from absconding. What rates were 
used had been applied to cultivated or culturable areas, without 
<listinction of kinds of soil, or of irrigated and unirrigated land. The 
i^c\v settlement was based upon rates carefully estimated for each of 
the three kinds of soil in both its irrigated and dry conditions. The 
extravagant difference between the rates paid by//i/jand those de- 
manded from Gujars, which had imposed upon the former what Mr. 
Edmonstone characterises as a severity of taxation " of which, in the 
course of my experience. I have seldom found similar instances," was 
in a great measure removed. The long term of the settlement gave 
substance to the relief; and as Mr. Lawrence says, "the people were 
remarkably well pleased." This settlement is the one I have just 
revised. 

189. The Mandal Tract.— The early history of the Mandal 
Tract, which had been made over to the assignees in i8o6, differs ma- 
terially from that of the remainder of the Tract as sketched above ; 
for up to 1847 there was no fixed demand, the Mandals collecting 
their share of the produce in kind. The state of the Tract has been 
descnbed in §§93 and 1 17, and the Mandal villages were pre-eminently 
notorious for turbulence and crime. They were almost wholly held 
by Rajputs. prc»ud. quarrelsome, and fearless : looking upon agriculture 
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as derogatory, they were cattle graziers by profession, and cattle-lifters 
by hcr^tary taste. The few large villages in which they were con- 
centrated were elevated far above the surrounding plain upon the 
acccumulations of centuries, were surrounded by deep ditches and 
high walls with forts at the four comers, could only be entered by 
strong gateways with massive doors, were composed of Ipfty houses 
which turned their loop-holed backs to the narrow winding streets, 
and were built almost entirely of bnck. From these strongholds 
they drove forth their herds to pasture, while their ser\'ants tilled the 
scanty fields. Watchers on watch-towers and high tfccs throughout 
the jungle constantly scanned the plain beneath; and on the ap- 
proach of danger, men and cattle sought the shelter of the village, or 
found yet greater safety in the pathless intricacies of the forest. 
Such were the people from whom the Mandals "holding, indeed, the 
title of jaginiar^ yet possessing neither the name nor the authority 
of an executive officer,*' had to realize the revenue assigned to them 
by Government. 

140- Mandal Management*^ Under these circumstances the 
collection of rent from the villagers by the Mandals was a constant 
struggle between exaction and oppression on the one side, and audacity 
and cunning on the other. 

The Mandals themselves, deprived of the mental stimulus to which 
the warlike times just past had accustomed them, found that harass- 
ing and opposing the Government officers, even to lengths which 
would now-a-days infallibly end in a visit to jail, did not afford them 
sufficient excitement, and fell to quarrelling among themselves. The 
villagers fully entered into the spirit of this pursuit. Many of the larg- 
est villages were held jointly by the various Mandal families, and the 
boundaries of all were but loosely defined ; and the people found that 
it was at once profitable and exciting to play off one Mandal against 
another. The chiefs themselves were for the most part ignorant and 
illiterate, and more inclined to pleasure than business ; and the man- 
agement of the estates was left in the hands of dishonest and unscru- 
pulous stewards, whose interest in them was strictly confined to the im- 
mediate profit that could be made from them. Thus arose that bitter 
feeling of hostility between the villagers and the Mandals which exists 
in scarcely diminished intensity to the present day.* 

141. Causes whieh led to the Settlement.— The pargana. 

thus managed, had always been a thorn in the side of the authorities. 
At first the villagers had probably rather the best of the contest But 
as order spread and authority was established, the position enjoyed by 
the Mandals, their greater knowledge of the law, and their longer 

* The nllaj^ers to this day commonly speak of the Mandal who receives their revcniM 
as their •* muJai "—or ** prosecutor." 
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purses gave them a verj' decided advantage. As early as 1827 the 
Collector reported that the Mandals exercised very great oppression. 
In 1834 Mr. John Lawrence wrote that they were brutally unfair and 
extortionate ; and the instances he gave in support of his assertion are 
such as it is almost incredible should have been permitted by the 
authorities.^ Eventually matters reached such a pitch that Government 
had to apiK>int a manager to act for the Mandals in some of the larger 
estates. 

142. Meanwhile the Hangar and Khadir had been steadily pro- 
gressing and cultivation extending. Even in the Nardak improved 
administration had done much to reclaim the people from their law- 
less habits; and in 1847 only 12 of the 93 villages were uninhabited, 
and those were small ones. Hut the proportion of the area under cul- 
tiv^ion was still exceedingly small ; the ** police officials openly 
connived with the notorious depredators of those parts ;" and the Nar- 
dak was •* the most troublesome and the only turbulent part of the 
district." Such was the condition of the tract when the Lieutenant- 
Governor marched through it in the end of 1844. 

143. Directions for Settlement*— The impression made upon 
him by what he then saw, and the detailed instructions which he issu- 
ed, will be found at length in my Assessment Reports.* The following 
extracts will show the considerations which led him to direct that a 
regular settlement of the Mandal villages should be effected: — 

In marching from Karnal to Kaithal. the Lieutenant-Governor 
^as much struck with the poorness and bad management of a great part 
of this estate, and had many communications with the Mandals on this 
subject. • « • • • The estate is large and valuable, whilst the per- 
manent quit-rent with which it is charged is trifling. The Mandals 
are understood to have been already great gainers by the exchange ; 
whilst by good management the value may be ver>' greatly improved. 
The villages are British territory, subject to our laws in all branches of 
the administration. 

If security of property and substitution of law and order for un- 
certamty and misrule are the effects of the present mode of recording 
rights in the Revenue Department, and those effects are found to be 
beneticial in khalsah estates, they will be equally or much more so in 
Mn and isUimrari estates. It is very doubtful if any circumstances justify 
the Gi»vernment in leaving subordinate proprietors at the mercy of ah 
assignee of the Government revenue, without interfering to define and 
record the rights of all parties. 

Circumstances in this case, however, particularly bind the Gov- 
ernment to mterfere. The lands were assigned by this Government. 
who are therefore bound to come fi>rward and provide that no wrong 

141. » A. R. 219. 
143. ' A. R. aao. 
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is inflicted bv the act of assignment, which resulted from the policy of 
the day. There are no old -established and doubtful claims of proprie- 
tary right to investigate. The village communities remain in all their 
integrity the unquestioned owners of the soil, and often able to resist by 
physical strength even the just demand of their superiors. If by our 
police we deprive them of the benetit of their strength, we are bound to 
substitute for their innate means of resistance the protection of legal 
arbitration. 

The Mandals did not vbry strongly object to the measure. They 
were apprehensive that it might curtail their influence and considera- 
tion, though they perceived that it might augment their income. The 
measure ought not to rest on their approval or rejection, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor is fully convinced that justice and sound policy 
alike demand its execution. 

144. Mandal Settlement of 1847.— Mr. Gubbins at once com- 
menced the settlement which was sanctioned in 1847. The opera- 
tions were conducted under circumstances of the greatest difficulty. 
The conquest of the Panjab was then in progress, and at the frontier 
station of Karnal the demands upon the time of the civil officer were 
heavy and inexorable. Both the professional and settlement surveys 
were practically unchecked, and each accepted the figures of the other. 
The Mandals prosecuted their conflicting interests with "money, argu- 
ment, and occasionally armed retainers;" the people, unaware of its im- 
portance, were profoundly indififercnt to the correctness of the record. 
The utter inaccuracy of the work is fully described in ^§ 221 and 
239 of my assessment reports. The Settlement Officer did his best 
to patch up his material by arbitrarily incrccising or diminishing all 
recorded areas in different villages according as he thought the sur- 
vey figures too small or too large; but he confessed that the record 
was eminently unsatisfactory; and therefore proposed that sanction 
should be accorded to the settlement for a term of five years only. 

145, But the errors of survey and record were immaterial com- 
pared with the capital error which vitiated his assessments. His duty 
was to assess the dues of the Mandals, which were measured by "the 
legal and regulated right of Government to the land revenue." Hi- 
therto the Mandals had collected rent, not revenue; and almost always 
in kind. Theoretically, the new demand should have been, under 
the rule of the day, two-thirds of the average collections thus made. 
Instead of this he assessed the Nardak at more than the average 
fast collections as stated by the Mandals themselves, though their state- 
ments were known to be grossly exaggerated, and though a fixed 
money demand was being substituted for a self-adjusting levy of a 
share of the produce as it varied with the varjing seasons. Besides 
these one-sided estimates, Mr. Gubbins had as a guide the rates used 
by Mr. Edmonstone in Panipat,and by Captain Abbott in Kaithal. In 
the Khadir and Bangar the Panipat rates were fairly applicable, and 
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kept his assessments well heloii} the estimates of past collections. But 
in the Xardak he actually adopted almost the same rates for an arid 
tract held by a scanty and pastoral Rajput population, as had been ap- 
plied to the Panipat canal tract. His assessments were far heavier than 
those imposed in Kaithal villages in no respect inferior to their neigh- 
bours of the Xardak ; while the ver>' Kaithal settlement which Mr. 
Gubbins characterized as so unintelligibly low that he could not take 
it as a precedent, was shortly afterwards officially described as ** a bye- 
word in the Panjab," it was never sanctioned, a reduced assessment 
broke down almost immediately, and a second and third reduction had 
to be made. 

146, The settlement thus made was received with the greatest 
discontent. The people refused to accept it ; and the Mandals, while 
petitioning against it as unduly low, encouraged the people in their 
refusal by* promising them easier terms. 

147. The feeling of the people was especially embittered by the 
transfer to the Mandals in absolute property, under the directions of 
Government, of all villages which had been abandoned when the Man- 
dals took over the Tract, and to the resettling of which they had in 
any way contributed, either by loans, expenditure of capital, or settling 
cultivators. As the Collect »r wrote : — **The greater part of these are 
villages whose owners were obliged to leave their dwellings during the 
anarchy preceding our rule, and who, on returning during the first 
years of j^eace, received batthak ixbadi from the Mandals, and with it 
the verbal gift or acknowledgment of hisx^uuiari rights. They have, 
in many instances, since that time sunk wells at considerable expense, 
and built /*ucca houses with the knowleilge and consent of the jagir- 
dars ; and they say, with considerable show of justice, * the son is taking 
away from us that which the father gave, and we are now being de- 
prived of our |>osscssions after we have been induced to lay out on the 
bisii*ah all the money we could collect for that purpose.* '* 

Ten inhabited and 12 uninhabited villages, comprising an area of 
70,850 acres, were thus made over to the Mandals ; they still hold them 
as owners ; and I believe that this, more than anything else, has con- 
duced to envenom the minds of the people against the jagirdars. 



148, The settlement was sanctioned, at the request of the Set- 
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149. Revision of 1852.— Within these five years balances of 
Rs. 6;.5X) h;ul accrued on aii assessment of Rs. 30.763 in the 28 leading 
villages of the Xardak. Some balances were also owing in the Khadir. 
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The Collector reported that most of the people would gladly return to 
direct management, and would certainly refuse to renew their engage- 
ments ; that it would be impossible to find farmers ; and that the 
Mandals had taken out.decrecs for their balances, and would probably 
put up the villages to sale. The Lieutenant-Governor discussed the 
matter at Delhi, and Mr. Ross was directed to revise the assessment. 

150* He was directed to ^'arbitrate between the Mandals and the 
people as he would between Government and its revenue piiyers." He 
was to reduce the assessment, if too heavy ; and to endeavour to 
induce the Mandals to relinquish so much of the balances as might 
appear to be due to over-assessment As they held decrees, nothing 
more than persuasion could be used ; but if they declined to abandon 
unjust claims the estates were to be assessed at exceedingly low rates, 
so as to render the liquidation of balances possible. 

Mr. Ross failed to induce the Mandals to relincjuish any part of 
their balances ;but with great difficulty he brought them to accept pay- 
ment by instalments. He reported that "he had seen many parts of 
the country, but nowhere had he beheld so much |)o\ erty and depression 
as in many of the large villages of the Nardak ; that house after house 
was deserted and in ruins ; that there was an absence of everj'thing 
indicative of comfort ; and that the number of cattle that had died dur- 
ing the season would still further affect the prosperity of the villages." 
He also pointed out that, independently of the impoverishetl state of the 
estates (which alone would make it impossible), the absence of the 
majority of the villagers must render any attempt to collect even a 
portion of the balances abortive ; for famine had driven the greater 
part of the Nardak population to other and more fertile districts, there 
to gain a livelihood as they best could, and graze their star\'ing herds. 
Yet he wholly failed to realize the inordinate nature of the assessments 
he was revising; he was of opinion that their failure was owing to a quite 
exceptional run of bad reasons; and while he pro]X)sed a quite nominal , 
reduction of 6 per cent in the Nardak and 2 |K;r cent on the whole 
Tract, he directed the balances to be liquidated by yearly instalments 
of half the assessmfcnt, thus really cHhaucinii^ the demand which the 
people had been wholly unable to pay by 46 per cent. 

151. The people of most of the Nardak and of some of the Bangar 
villages, where the canal was beginning to do harm, refused the terms ; 
and of a total demand of Rs. 1.00,901. only Rs. 56,239 was engaged for. 
No farmers were forthcoming, and the Mandals took the recusant 
villages into direct management. They also sued out execution of 
their decrees for balances ; but the Sudder Board flatly refused to allow 
any estate to be put up for sale till Government orders on the revised 
settlement should be received, and thus saved the Nardak from 
wholesale confiscation. The orders of Government were delayed, and in 
1^55 it was found that direct management had not even realized the 
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assessment, much less reduced the balances ; while in the Nardak 
villages which had engaged for the new assessments, new balances had 
steadily accrued year by year. 

152. The Lieutenant-Governor once more discussed the matter 
at Delhi. He decided with regret that it was not within the compe- 
tence of Government to take the pargana entirely under its own 
management, paying the revenue collected to the Mandals. He re- 
marked that there was "good reason to apprehend that frequent 
failure of crops was much more the rule prevailing over the Tract than 
Mr. Ross had been led to believe in 1852;" and he refused sanction to 
the assessments of 1S52, and directed Mr. Ross to make another 
revision. 

153. Revision of 1866 —Mr. Ross reported that most of the 
Nardak, and especially the recusant villages, had sensibly deteriorated 
even from their " wretchedly depressed and impoverished condition in 
1852; that one and a half out of the three years thjit had elapsed since 
the //r;yri;/rr had been last assessed, had been, if not seasons of complete 
drought, at least seasons of partial famine; and that it was only sur- 
prising that the estates had not sunk altogether." The canal villages 
he found to have been impoverished by the ** steady and rapid increase 
of rtV/, all being more or less affected, and in some instances incalcu- 
lable damage having been done, while every year sees it increasing." 
He also animadverted upon the Mandal management: — *' No consider- 
ation is ever shown, no conccsssion granted with a good grace, and in 

^ seasons of scarcity there is no disposition to be moderate. On the con- 
trar>', the sole aim is to squeeze as much out of the estates as possible;" 
and he instanced a village in which no crops had been sown owing to 
drought, and where the Mandal waited till a lapse of nine months had 
removed all proof of this fact, and then applied for the realization of a 
money-rate, on the ground that the people had prevented his servants 
from measuring and appraising the crops as they stood. He took the 
rates Captain Larkins was then using in his revision of the Kaithal 
settlement, increased them somewhat, and adopted them as a guide. 
But his assessment and note-books show that he made but little use of 
them, trusting rather to his knowledge of the Tract, and to the past 
histor>' of each village. He reduced the assessment of the whole 
pargana by 20 per cent. In the canal tract he relieved 10 out of the 
15 villages, the total reductions being 16 per cent. In the Khadir a 
reduction was given in six villages, amounting to 12 per cent on the 
whole. In the Nardak the demands of all but five villages were reduc- 
ed, in many cases to less than half the demand of 1847; the assessment 
being Rs. 38.190 against Rs. 50,759 in i852,and Rs. 53,848 in 1847. As 
nothing more is heard of the old balances, it is probable that the 
collections between 1852 and 1856 were credited against them, and 
they were thus got rid of The following figures show the result of the 
two reductions of assessment : — 
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Kevenue History since the Regular Settlement. The Nardak. 



154. Thi; mutiny and the transfer of the district to the Panjab 
caused some delay ; but in iS6o the Panjab Government, while regret- 
ing that the pasture lamls had been assessed, and remarking that the 
assessments were still crmsiderably higher than those of the Kaithal 
Wlistrict, which was itself ** a bye-word in the Panjab," sanctioned the 
settlement as having already been in operation for some years. The 
IVard of Revenue, .igreeing with the Collector, had recommended that 
the collection of the revenue should be altogether taken away from 
the Mandals; but the chief of the family had done good service in the 
mutiny ; and Jis the pro^Mised measure would have been looked upon 
by him as an indignity, it was not carried out ; and Government con- 
tented itself with confirming the assessments, "on the distinct under- 
standing that the rights of the Mandals are limited to an assignment of 
the revenue, and do not extend to the management of the land ; and that 
in the event of calamities of season, deterioration by saline efflorescence, 
or other reasonable cause, the zamifuiars shall receive the same equit- 
able indulgences as are granted to k/hilsa/i vill.iges." The settlement 
so confirmed is that which 1 have just revised. 

15& Revenue History since the Regular Settlement. The 

Kardak. — Since 1856 the Nardak villages have, except in famine years, 
paid the demands then imposed without any veiy large balances or 
remissions, so far as we know, l^ut of course we know nothing about the 
realization of the Mandal revenue except when matters reach such a 
point that Government is compelled to interfere ; and the Mandals 
themselves admit that the revenue has been realized very irregularly 
and with the greatest ilifficulty. The only events worthy of notice 
have been the terrible famines of 1S60 and 1869, and the drought of 
1877, already fully described in §§ 604. 

156. Right of Oovernment to interfere in the Mandal 

Tract,— During the famine of 1869, the right of Government to sus- 
pend and remit revenue in the villages granted to the Mandals, which 
hail been distinctly postulated by the Financial Commissioner and 
Ucutcnant-Govcrnor when the settlement was sanctioned in i860, was 
discussed and finally affirmed. The Commissioner questioned it ; 
and was of opinion that, even if it did exist, it would be better to let 
matters take their course, so that the idle proprietors might be sold 
out of their villages. The Deputy Commissioner replied thus :— 

*• The Mandals are practically foreign landlords, and they do not 
take one particle of interest in the well-being of the inferior or heredi- 
tai)' proprietors of the land ; in fact, most of the chiefs are deeply in- 
\jc)Ived, and their only desire is to obtain the revenue at any hazard to 
the welfare of their villages. The Nardak villages are almost all over- 
assessed, and in the best of seasons pay their revenue with the greatest 
difticulty ; in seasons like the present, to consult merely the views of 
the Mandals would be ruinous to the estates, already in a more or less 
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Revenue Hietory einoe the Regular Settlement. The Bangar. 

seriously dilapidated condition, which will require much attention at 
the ensuing assessment of 1872." 

The Financial Commissioner vms of opinion that his Bk.Cr. 53 of 
i860, by which "//// saiNimiars oi Jagir villages are declared en- 
titled to precisely the same consideration as the zamindars of the 
khahah villages in the case of diluvion, calamit>' of season, or over- 
assessment, applied ; and that the duty of the Government in the mat- 
ter was so clear that it would be abrogating its prerogative were it to 
refuse to interfere ;** and the Lieutenant-Governor, in his Secretary's 
letter No. 596 of 23rd April 1869, '• concurred in the view of the Finan- 
cial Commissioner as to the right and duty of Government to inter- 
fere between the revenue-payers and the istcmrardarsr 

157. Revenue History since the Regular Settlement. 

The Khadir,— The. histor)' of the Khadir since the regular settle- 
ment has, on the whole, been satisfactorily monotonous. In 1843 an 
epidemic occurred, more terrible even than that of 1841. In 1851 
a drought began which, continued to 1852, almost caused a famine; 
and the effects upon the crops were " infinitely disastrous." The fa- 
mine of 1859-60 was in some degree compensated for by the bumper 
crops of 1861-62. In 1869 it was estimated that 20,000 cattle died in 
the Khadir and Bangar tracts ; and the effects of this loss are felt 
to this day, heightened as they have been by the grass famine of 
'^75"77* The absolutely useless Rer escape has been dug right across 
the tract, impeding traffic, holding up the Bangar drainage in a great 
lake between the Khadir bank and the Grand Trunk Road, and allow- 
ing it to burst through the rotten banks, to the great injury of the 
cultivation below it and of the health of the city of Panipat. And 
much damage has been done by saline efflorescence and swamp in the 
north of the tract, where the canal and the Hurha Khera escape tra- 
verse the Khadir. The river has done much harm by cutting away 
good soil ; and in some years, b)' passing in flood down its old abandoned 
channels. In his assessment of 1S42, Mr. Kdmonstone did not suffi- 
ciently allow for the inferior soil and still more inferior cultivation of 
the Rajputs and Saiyads who hold the more northern villages ; and some 
of these villages have utterly broken down, and considerable reductions 
have been given, in one instance to the extent c»f 33 per cent of the 
whole demand. But on the whole the settlement, esiiecfally in the 
Panipat tehsil, has worked well ; and the tract is proK{)erous with the 
exception of its northern extremity. 

158. Revenue History since the Regular Settlement*— 

The Bangar.— In the Uangar the later, no less than the earlier 
histor)', depends almost wholly Ujwn the canal and its action in the 
tract it traverses. The famine of 1859 is still remembered as the 
year in which all the canal villagers cleared up their accounts with 
the viiia^'c money-lenders ; while in 1S69, thouj^h the cattle suffered j 
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no less than elsewhere, yet the luxuriant crops and high prices went 
far to compensate the people for the loss. From 1 87 1 to 1 874 they 
suffered severely from heavy rains; and in the drought of 1875 the 
peculiarities of the season conspired against them to prevent them 
from taking advantage, as usual, of a scanty rainfall. But the vi- 
cissitudes of the season are quite overshadowed in the Bangar by 
the terrible evils which the canal system has caused by interference 
with the natural drainage of the country. These evils constitute 
the most important question with which we have to deal in this 
district ; and 1 shall be obliged to describe them at some length. 

159. Defects of the Canal System.— When the canal was re- 
opened, every facility was offered to such villages as would make 
use of the water. In most cases an old Imperial water-cut still ex- 
isted, which they were allowed to clear out and use ; and when 
there was none, they simply made themselves a channel straight from 
the nearest jxjint on the canal from which water would flow to their 
fields. As the demand for water has extended certain large distribu- 
taries have been constructed which have absorbed many of the early 
channels, while others have been deepened, enlarged, and extended. 
The main canals, too, have been deepened, and their banks raised, 
till the water touches the crown of the arches in the bridges. 
Most of these extensions were made under pressure of urgent need, 
and therefore without interrupting the supply, and too hurriedly to 
admit of due consideration being given to them, or of the best possi- 
ble scheme being selected. Thus, while the faulty alignment of the 
old canal and channels is still followed, their carrying capacity has 
been so increased that in most parts the surface level of the water, 
and in some places the bed of the canal, is above the surrounding 
countr}', and the water is thus forced into the sub-soil by hydraulic 
pressure.* A great deal of the canal is, of course, in embankment ; 
and in many of the secondary channels, silt clearances, often dating 
from the time of the Mug/uils, have raised the banks to a height of 
12 and 15 feet ; and this system of embankments has been construct- 
ed with so little reference to the natural drainage that it inter- 
sects all the drainage lines of the Tract, and throws back the sur- 
face water over the surrounding countr>'. This is especially the 



• The loul irrigation from the Western 

Unma Canal at various |)eriods is shown 
below : — 

Vcars. Acres. 

1S20 ... |.2§5 

1S25 ... 38.185 

1830 ... 76,486 

1840 ... 321,541 

1870 ... 496,542 

1878 S07.974 



The average depth of water in feet at 
Karnal bridge at various periods is as fol- 
lows : — 

Years. Feet. 

1827 ... 4-81 

1830 ... 5*20 

"835 ... 693 

1S70 ... 981 

•875 ... loIO 



And the bottom from which these depths are measured has been raised considerably 
**"* Uic ^x'riod ovei which ihe>c figures extend. 
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case in Kamal Bangar, where the canal runs in embankment below 
the Nardak step in the Bant^ar and the Khadir bank in the Khadir, 
and holds up all the drainage which runs southwards from the high- 
lands. The highland distributaries which cross the lowland to reach 
the villages on the crown of the slopes, act as so many dams above 
which huge swamps form, while the loops of the old channel in 
which the canal used to run, and which are cut off by it now that it 
has been straightened, act as breeding beds for crocodiles and malaria 

160. Ezcessivelrrigation practised by the People.— But il 

the defects of the means of supply have given rise to evils, the per- 
nicious system of irrigation pursued by the people, coupled with its 
rapid extension, have increased those evils a hundred-fold. While 
some 8 per cent of the central canal tract is permanently undei 
water, 40 per cent of the whole area and 80 per cent of the cultivcited 
area is iirigated, much of it twice in the year, much of it for rice cul- 
tivation, and almost all of it every year without intermission. Nov 
canal irrigation is not like well irrigation. When every drop of wate 
used is represented by additional labour to man and beast, the great 
est economy is exercised : not so when a stroke of the spade i 
sufficient to set flowing an unlimited supply. In the former cas 
the cultivator divides his fields into small beds which arc irrigai 
ed successively, ^nd practically answer the purpose of terraces 
economising the water, not only by reducing the depth needec 
but also by confining the area of already watered ground over whic. 
the water has to pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field i 
six inches lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank i 
made round it, and the whole field put under an average of foui 
inches of water in order to get one inch at the top ; each spot in the 
field, after receiving its water, is still passed over by the water which 
goes to spots beyond it ; and if a leak occurs in the channel, or if a 
bullock breaks down the side, the water is allowed to run to waste for 
hours before any trouble is taken to remedy the evil. The duty o( 
the canal water for 1874-75 was 74 acres in the autumn, and 89 in the 
spring per cubic foot of supply. Supposing that the loss by evapora* 
tion and waste is counterbalanced by the fact that much of this land 
is watered in both seasons, this represents a supply of 62 inches in 
the year. A well working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the sprin|) 
and 80 days in the autumn, and watering 15 acres, would have to sup- 
ply at this rate 6,067 gallons per hour. Moreover, the well water is 
itself drawn from the subsoil supply, and all that is lost by eva|x>ra- 
tion during the process of irrigation is so much lost to that supply 
while, in canal irrigation, all that is //<// so lost, is so much aMtt/ tc 
that supply. 

161. Resulting Swamps.— The result is that the whole coun 
try is water-logged by the canal water being forced into it from below 
while the cultivator drc-nchcs it from above. And when the rair 
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comes in tropical abundance, instead of finding a thirsty soil ready to 
drink up the greater part, it falls upon a country already saturated 
with water, and the whole volume is thrown into shallow drainage 
lines with an almost imperceptible slope. These again, being barred 
nt intervals by high banks crossing them at right-angles, silt up. and 
the water is thrown back and covers the country for miles. Thus, 
when the rainfall has been unusually heavy for several years in suc- 
cession, there are hundreds of acres in which the autumn crop, if it 
can be sown at all, is almost or altogether drowned ; while such little 
' land as appears above the water soon enough to plough for the spring 
crop is so moist that the yield is barely worth the trouble of gather- 
ing. And there is a still larger area on which, after a heavy rain, the 
water stands some inches deep for three or four days at a time, to the 
great injury of the crop. No means exist of carrying off the water, 
for. as the Chief Engineer reported in 1867, " the level of the water in 
the canal can very seldom be reduced in the rainy season, just when 
the drainage of the swamps is most needed ; as, even if the supply at 
the heads be shut off, the quantity of water draining into the channel 
above Karnal is sufficient, and sometimes more than sufficient, to fill 
the channel at and below that point." 

162. Resulting Saline Efflorescence—Nor is it only swamp- 
age that results from the causes above mentioned ; for if it were 
the higher land might be cultivated as the lower became uncultur- 
able. For countless ages the rain falling upon the soil has washed 
down with it more or less of its saline constituents into the spring 
water below. That water now has been raised to within such 
a short distance of the surface that it can rise to it by capillary at- 
traction, carrying with it salts which have been thus accumulated. 
As fast as it re«ichcs the surface, wherever the cultivation or the 
shade of a thick tree does not interfere with radiation and evapora- 
tion, the fierce heat of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. 
Where the water is so near the surface and the surface moisture so 
great that diffusion can take place, and the water thus made heavier 
can return by the way it came, no great harm is done. But over 
most of the area this is not the case, and the water evaporating 
leaves the salt deposited ; and this process, repeated }'ear after year, 
eventually covers the soil with a flocculent layer of alkaline salts, 
lying like fresh-fallen snow, often three or four inches thick. The 
first rain that falls is not heavy enough to reach the main drainages, 
and sinkhig in /;/ situ carries with it the salts ; thus preserving them 
by a sort of occlusion from the mechanical action of heavy rain, to re- 
ap|>car when the next sunny day restores the process of evaporation.* 

• An immcn>c amtnint of information and discussion on the subject of rch, its origin, 
f»>nnaiion. etitvis, .ind cure, will l.e found in the reixm of the Aligarh Reh Committee of 
1.^78. in Si-ltviion* No. Xl.II n864) from (iovemmeni of India corresjwndence. P. NV. D., 
and in the i rinte.1 cnrresivm^iencc with Hoard of Revenue. N. W. P., No. 231 of 2l.st Octo- 
Ui 1874. And i'.ovcii.mcnt. N. \V. P., Revenue Department, Index No. 61-83 of ^lay 'S77. 
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'the salts lie 'thick round the ed^es of the cultivation* and 
notwithstanding the bank made to keep them out, are carried over the 
boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the hollows of the 
out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus destroyed the ca« 
pillary process immediately begins, and thus the evil is gradually 
eating its way from outside into the still fertile fields, every inch 
gained being made the stepping-stone for further inroads. The sa- 
line water, and such grass as is able to spring up in the salt-impreg- 
nated land, give the cattle diarrhcea and glandular affections, enfee- 
ble, and eventually kill them ; while the large area which is each 
year covered with water and aquatic plants in the rainy season, 
and dried up by the sun during the remainder of the year, exhales 
from Its putrefying vegetation a malaria which poisons the blood of 
the villagers, renders them impotent, and kills them by fever and 
spleen disease. 

163. EfTeotS upon Health— The epidemic of 1841-43, which 
assumed especial virulence in the canal tract, and caused the aban- 
donment of Karnal as a cantonment, led to the appointment of a 
committee by the Supreme Government to investigate the matter. 
Their report was published at Agra in 1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major 
Adam Taylor was appointed to make a further inquiry ; and his 
report was published as Selection No. VI of 1870 from Records of 
Government, Punjab. Some of the figures of both reix>rts are sum- 
jnarised below : — 

Statistics of Disease on ]Vesteni yawna Canal, 
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Dr. Taylor shows that 60 to 80 per cent of the inhabitants in 
many of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged spleen and 
yearly attacks of fever. He sjieaks of the ** languor and depression of 
manner, and stunted and shrivelled forms of the inhabitants of the 
villages in close proximity" to the swamps ; and of the absence of 
"the strength to repair damages or to preserve comfort." The hea\y 
rains of 1871-76 rendered the sanitary condition of the canal village^ 
worse than ever. 

164. Effect upon the Revenue.— Very soon after the regular 
settlement, the deterioration of the soil forced itself upon the at- 
tention of Government. In 1850 the people of some of the worst 
villages determined to abandon them and settle in Jind unless re- 
lief were afforded. The Government, however, decided that the 
terms of settlement must be adhered to, and that the people had " no 
right to any consideration ;" and all that was done was to take cer- 
tain villages under direct management, the Sudder Board declining 
to deal with individual estates, and directing that a general report 
should be miide when, and not till when, the revenue could no longer 
be realized. 

As pointed out by Mr. Sherer, "the Jats of this district will 
pay up as long as it is possible for them to raise money by any device, 
or at any immediate sacrifice ; and when they find default inevitable, 
they consider the worst come, and leave their villages." Thus the 
break up was ** sudden and complete." In 1856 most of the inhabi- 
tants of the worst villages deserted them and fled to Jind, and the 
villages utterly broke down. The Government censured the " lament- 
able aixithy " of the Collector ; and Mr. Sherer, Collector of Aligarh, 
was s|iecially deputed to survey and report on the Tract. 

(»S 
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165* His admirable report was submitted in 1857, ^^ ^ print- 
ed as part of Selections No. XLII (1864) from Government of 
India correspondence, P. W. D.» pages 4-15. He showed that the 
water-level had been raised by the canal from some 60 feet to, in many 
places, two or three feet from the surface; that the fertility of the 
soil had been very generally diminished ; and that the evil had not 
nearly reached its limits, but must necessarily continue to spread al- 
most indefinitely. He says : — 

•* The possible resources of the biswadars of several estates are 
now exhausted. They have borrowed money at extravagant interest ; 
they have become the mere farm slaves of some Bania residing in 
tkcir village ; they have sold the trees on their estates ; they h<ive sold 
their daughters ; they have sold their silver ornaments and brass 
utensils, and as many of their cattle as it was possible to spare ; and 
no conceivable source of income is any longer available." 

From a sanitary point of view he found a state of things existing 
" xtxy much worse than that described by the Committee of 1847." 

He speaks of the miserable disease engendered by the tainted 
water and malarious exhalations of the soil ; of the spectacle of sick 
women and diseased children crouching among the ruins of their 
houses (for in many cases the rafters had been sold), of haggard culti-^ 
•vators wading in the swamps, and watching their sickly crops, or' 
attempting to pasture their bony cattle on the unwholesome grass. 

166. Measures of Relief.— Between 1859 and 1861 the vil- 
lages were taken up in detail ; considerable initial reductions were 
given ; and principles were laid down upon which annual rehef was 
to be afforded where necessary, and revenue was to be reim posed 
where land had recovered. The whole revenue remitted on this 
account since 1856 has been about Rs. 4,58,350. 

167. I have no hesitation in saying that the relief so afforded 
has been wholly inadequate. The initial reductions, welcome as they 
were to the sufferers, do not seem to me to have accurately measured 
the degree of mischief The demand on such land as had become 
absolutely and obviously unculturable was remitted ; but little, if any, 
allowance was made for the deterioration of the remaining cultivation, 
for the impoverishment due to an ever-increasing burden borne for so 
many years, for the sickness of people and cattle, or for the almost . 
total absence of pasture. No reduction was given where the decrease 
in cultivation was less than 10 per cent on the whole cultivated area 
of the villages ; and the result was that individuals and sub-divisions 
of villages which had lost a much larger proportion of their land failed 
to obtain relief 
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168. As for the subsequent yearly action, it is difficult to cha- 
ractcri.sc it too strongly. The directions of Government would appear 
to have been entirely overlooked, and no intelligent review of the 
whole circumstances of a village ever attempted. No remissions have 
ever been made, so far as I can discover, on account of general dete- 
rioration apart from decrease of cultivation. That it became merely 
a matter of arithmetic — so many acres rendered barren at so much an 
acre, find the reduction in a.ssc.ssment-^was i)erhaps only to be ex- 
jKcted in what had become a part of the veTirly routine of the tehsil. 
And, to crown all, a mistaken reading of the orders confined the in- 
quiry' to such parts only of the area of each village as had been badly 
injured before 1 860 ; .so that .subsequent spread of the evil was not 
taken into account at all. Map No. I shows in .sepia and neutral tint 
the areas affected by reh and swamp. There are great plains of 8 to 
10 miles long, covered almost wholly by white salts lying like snow 
on the ground ; and the canal and many of its distributaries are lined 
on either side by hiige swamps throughout a great part of their 
cour.*^!. 

189. Extent of the Evil. -The figures of Statement VII will 
give .some idea of the extent of harm which has been done by thesfe 
evils. I have included villages in the ist. 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes, 
according as 75. 50, 25, or less than 25 per cent of the area is recorded 
in our papers as unculturablc. In the whole of Cla.ss I, and too many 
villages of Class II, there is really hardly a cultivable acre to-be 
found; the area so classified being so affected by salts and swamps, 
and so scattered about the barren plains, as to be really not worth 
cultivating. Picked vil!»iges would tell even more dismal tales. 
The following figures, which relate to the village of Baoli situated at 
the bifurcation of the Delhi and Ilansi branches, tell their own story. 

History of Mauzah Baoli, 
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170. General Strachey did not speak one *whit too strongly 
when he said» in 1867 — 

The portion of the canal near Kamal is a disgrace to our adminis- 
tration, and has been for years past It creates most pestilential 
swamps which must be got rid of, unless we are content to perpetuate 
this abominable nuisance, which has been talked about for the last 
25 years, during which period no serious attempt has been made to 
abate it. For my own part, I distinctly reject all share in any counsels 
which tend to delay in meeting this most crying evil. I most fully 
admit the great importance of doing what has to be done with the 
most scrupulous regard to economy, and I am ready to sacrifice all 
thought of elegance or congruity for the purpose of avoiding any con« 
sidcrable outlay which is really not needed to secure efficiency. But 
it is impossible for me to affirm with too great positivencss the moral 
obligation which rests on our Government to put an end, with all 
possible speed, to the discreditable condition of the lai^e tracts of land 
along the Western Jamna Canal, which are converted into swampsof the 
most pestilential nature, not only destructive to the health and life of the 
population, but occupying, in a manner far worse than uselessly, some of 
what might be the very best lands. It will be necessary to do some- 
thing, and what is necessary should not be delayed till other works 
whicli have no relation to this part of the scheme are completed. 

The new canal is now nearly complete ; the re-alignment of the 
distributaries has already done much good, and the completion of the 
scheme will doubtless go far to cure the evil of swamps. But the 
efflorescence will not be so easily got rid of ; and it will, I believe, be 
many years before this scourge is very materially decreased. 
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Chapter VI.— TRIBAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PEOPLE. 



171. Census Statistics.— Statements XXII to XXVI give full 
information with regard to the vi/Za^e population of the tract, the 
figures being taken from a census made by the settlement staff. They 
represent, not the number of people actually in any village on any 
given day, but the number of ordinary residents of each village, inde- 
pendently of whether they were present or absent at the time of census. 
The census of 1881 gives the following populations for the towns of 
Kamal and I^anipat, which are excluded from my statements: — 





Hindu. 


MUSALMAN. 


Others. 


Total, 




Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Karnal 


8.255 


6.960 


4.148 


3.402 


223 


145 


12.626 


10.507 


Panipat 


3.7" 


3.623 


8.340 


8.577 


380 


39« 


12.43* 


12.591 


Total ... 


11.966 , 10.583 


12,488 


".979 


603 


536 


25.057 


23.098 



Map No. IV shows the density of the population ; V shows the 
former and VI the present distribution of tribes in the tract, and XII 
shows the size of the towns and villages. 

172. Former Inhabitants— The Tagas are probably the old- 
est of the existing inhabitants of the tract ; they originally held a great 
part of the Khadir. and now hold most of pargana Ganaur ; and as, 
wherever the river has not passed over the land within recent times, 
Tagas are still in ix)ssession, it is not improbable that they were driven 
from much of their old tcrritorj' by changes in the Jamna. 

178. The Rajput bards and the traditions of the people tell us 
that in old days Chandel Rajputs ^ held Kaithal and Samana, and 
had local head-quarters at Kohand, whence they ruled the neighbour- 
ing ix>rtion of the tmct. The Hrah Rajputs held the country round 
Asandh, Safidon. and Salwan ; while the Pandfrs held Thanesar and 
the Nardak. with capitals at Pundri near Fattchpur, Ramba, Habri, 
and Tundrak close to Karnal. The Mandhar Rajputs came from 
Ajudhia. and. settling in Jind, expelled the Chandel and Brdh Raj- 
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puts and took possession of their country, the. former goim towards 
the Siwaliks, and the latter beyond the Ghaggair. The Mandhars fixed 
their capital at Kaldyat in Patiala, whence they settled the local cen- 
tres of Asandh, Saiidon, and Gharaunda. They are shown in Map 
Nos. V and VI in Gamboge. 

174. The Mandhars were unable to make any impression upon 
the Pandirs, who were presently expelled by the Chauhan Rajputs from 
Sambhal in Moradabad under the leadership of Rdna Har Rai, and 
fled beyond the Jamna. The Chauhans made Jundla their head- 
quarters, and held a great part of the Nardak, and also large possessions 
in the Doab. They are shown in Map Nos. V and VI in Burnt Sienna. 

176. The Tunwar Rajputs^ originally held Panipat and the 
country round, but would seem to have been dispossessed by Afghans 
in the early days of the Mahomedan conquest They now hold the 
country beyond Thanesar, and still own a section of the city of Pani- 
pat. 

176* The Rajput chiefs (Ranas and Rais) would seem, subject to 
the payment of tribute to Delhi, to have enjoyed almost independent 
authority up to the time of the consolidation of the Mughal Empire 
under Akbar, or even later ; and squeezing the Ranas was a favourite 
occupation of the old Afghan Emperors.* Their degradation to the 
position of mere village chiefs is attributed to Aurangzeb, who for- 
cibly converted many of them to the Mahomedan faith. 

177. In the Ay in Akbari the principal castes of pargana Kamal 
are stated to be Ranghars and Chauhans ; the word Rdngliar^ now 
used for any Musalman Rcijput, being probably applied to the Man- 
dhars, who had adopted Islam. 

Those of pargana Panipat are given as Afghans, Gujars, and 
Ranghars.' The surrounding castes were Tagas in Ganaur; Afghans 
and Jats in Sunpat. Jats in Gohana ; Rajputs, Ranghars, and Jats, 
in Safidon ; Ranghars in Pundri ; Ranghars and Jats in Habri ; and 
Ranghars and Tagas in Indri. The Pandirs held Bhatinda, and 
the Brahs the country about Samana. Local tradition has enabled 
me to make a rough approximation to the tribal distribution at the 
time of the Ayin Akbari (1590 A. D.), and I give it in Map No. V. 
I think some reliance may be placed upon the ^«r;/^r/?/ features of the 
map. In some cases the' descendants of the former inhabitants still 
periodically visit the shrines existing on the old ancestral site ; and 
in particular, tombs in the unmistakeable architecture of the Afghans 
tell every here and there of people who have now disappeared. 

175. * N. W. p. i. 162 ff. 

176. * Ell. ii. 366, 375 ; vi. 335, and many other i>la«:v&. 

177. * A. A. i. 51820. 
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178* It will be observed that Afghans then held a large part of 
the lower Khadir. They had also formerly held a good deal of the 
Bangar, which was occupied at the time we speak of by Gujars. At 
present there is only one Afghan village, besides part of the city of 
Panipat, in the whole tract; and I think the total disappearance of 
this caste must be accounted for by changes in the river. It is to be 
noticed that they have been replaced very largely by Gujars; and I do 
not think Gujars were ever in a position, as Jats most undoubtedly 
were, to acquire territory by conquest in this part of the country, es- 
pecially from Afghans. I cannot help thinking it probable that the 
Afghans left their Hangar villages for the more productive Khadir 
soil as it was left available by changes in the river ; and that they 
were again, after the time of Akbar, driven out by the branch of the 
Jamna mentioned in §50 sweeping over the parts held by them. The 
parts near Kakasahra and Harana have, as I have already pointed out 
in §31, escafKd river action altogether in recent times, and are still 
largely occupied by the original Taga inhabitants. But in the inter- 
mediate parts of the Khadir the people have only been settled for 
some eight generations ; which, at the usual Indian estimate of 25 
years for a generation, would bring their first arrival well this side of 
the date of the Ay in Akbari. 

179. The Gujars were, as usual, intimately connected with the 
Rajputs, and were for the most part settled by them in portions of 
their tcrritor>'. The Gujars who originally held the country about 
Xaraina were Chokar Gujars; those about Sutdna and Nain were 
Chamains; while those of Kohand and Hdpauli were Rawdls. The 
two first clans have been largely replaced by Jats and Rors; while the 
last has spread over the parts of the Khadir formerly occupied by 
Afghans. 

180. Local Organization of Tribes.— The primary sub-divi- 
sion of the tribes is into ///(jfns or thamhas, A tribal community having 
obtaincil possession of a tract, in course of time it would be inconveni- 
ent for them all to live together, and a part of the community would 
found a new village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which 
their tanks would be filled. This process would be repeated, till the 
tract became dotted over with villages all springing originally from one 
parent village. The people describe the facts by saying that, of several 
brothers, one settled in one village and one in another; but this no 
doubt means that the parts of the community that migrated consisted 
of integral families or groups of families descended in one common 
branch from the ancestor. In this way were divided the many villages 
known by the same name, with the addition of the words kalan and 
khurJ ',big and little). This by no means implies that kalan is larger 
Uian khurd. but only that the elder branch settled in kalan ; in fact, 
the old records always use the word buzurg (elder) instead of kalan. 
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vators have, by the lapse of time or by the dying out of the original 
owners, acquired proprietary rights. Village boundaries were before 
our times by no means so well defined as they are now, as is shown 
by the boundaries often zig-zagging in and out of adjoining fields 
held by different villages, and by contiguous villages sometimes having 
their lands intermixed. Boundaries, where they lay in uncultivated 
land held by villages of the same tribe, were probably almost unknown ; 
for even now the cattle graze in such cases almost independent of 
them. 

184- It was, and is still a common custom to settle cultivators 
in a small outlying hamlet {gariti or mdjra ) in the village area to 
cultivate the surrounding land ; and the old maps and papers show 
that it was very much a matter of chance whether, when we made a 
sur\ey and record of rights in land, these were marked oft' as separate 
villajjcsor not. 1 have shown in §5} 240 and 241 infra, thai we confus- 
ed cultivating possession and consequent liability for revenue with pro- 
i^rktary right ; and when these small hamlets were held by cultivators 
of a different caste from those of the parent village, they were gene- 
rally marked off and declared to be their property. This is particu- 
larly the case with Rors. It will bcT noted (Map No. VI.) that many 
small villlages of this caste are dotted about among the Rajputs of the 
Nardak. These were originally small communities settled by the 
Rajputs as cultivators in their lands to assist them to bear the burden 
of the Government demand ; and even in l^anipat, where the Rors 
are far stronger than in Karnal, they have, almost in every instance, 
l>ccn similarly settled by former Gujar inhabitants, of whom a few 
families still remain in many villages as the sole representatives of the 
old owners. Hrahmans, too. have acquired l^nd in many villages 
by gifts made in the name of religion. 

185. Imperial Thapas.— The ///r7//7^ above described are those 

baj;cd upon tribal organization, and are still recognized by the people. 

But the Imperial revenue system, in adopting the tribal thapa as one 

of its units, somewhat modified its constitution. The revenue was 

primarily assessed and collected by the local <i/////, an Imperial autho- 

^ rity. But he worked principally through the chandris or local heads 

of the people, who represented large sub-divisions of the country, based, 

as far as possible, upon tribal distribution. Thus chaudris existed in 

old daysat Jundla, Panipat. Rala, and other places, and received an 

allowance called nanhir in consideration of the duties they performed. 

They again worked almost entirely b>' thapas, the assessment being 

fixed for a whole thapa, and being distributed over the constituent 

villages by the headmen of the villages, presided over by those of 

the thika or chief vi!la:4c. These revenue thapas coincided generally 

with the tribal tlupas ; but they occasionally varied from them from 

b considerations of convenience. Old par^ana Panipat contained \6}4 
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thapas, half Jaurasi, having been separated by Fanrukhsir, as stated in 
§83. I have shown the revenue thapas as recorded in the kanungo's 
papers of 1750 A. D. in Map No. VII. It will be noted that the divi- 
sion into paraganas compelled the breaking up of the tribal thapa of 
the Mandhars of the west Nardak, which has its head-quarters at 
Dadlana. 

186. Division of Tribes into gentes : ezo^^my and endo- 
gamy • — The above remarks apply to the territorial organization of 
the tribes. But the internal organization of the tribe is still more 
important as bearing upon its social relations. The tribe as a whole 
is strictly endogamous ; that is to say, no J at can, in the first instance, 
marr)' a Gujar or Ror, or any one but a Jat ; and so on. But every 
tribe is divided into gentes ox gots ; and these gentes are strictly exo- 
gamous. The gens is supposed to include all descendants of some 
common ancestor, wherever they live. I have had some doubts whe- 
ther many of the gentes do not take their present names from the 
places from which they have spread. But I think the reasons against 
this theory are, on the whole, conclusive ; and that the similarity of 
name which not very unfrcquently occurs, is owing to the village be- 
ing called after the gens, and not the gens after the vilhige. Of 
course locil nick-names [dl, bcong) are often given, and these may 
in some cases have eventually obscured the original gentile name. 
Traces of phratrics, as Mr. Morgan calls them,* are not uncommon. 
Thus the Mandhar, Kandhar, Bargujar, Sankarwal, and Panihar gentes 
of Rajputs sprang originally from a common ancestor Lao, and cannot 
intermarry. So the Dcswal, Man, Dalai, and Siwal gentes of Jats, and 
again the Mual, Sual, and Rckwal gentes of Rajputs, are of common 
descent, and cannot intermarry, 

187. The fact that many of the gentes bear the same name in 
different tribes is explained by the people on the ground that a Bach- 
has Rajput, for instance, married a Gujar woman, and her offspring 
were called Gujars, but their descendants formed the Bachh.is gens of 
Gujars. This sort of tradition is found over and over again all over 
the country ; and in view of the almost conclusive proof we possess 
(too long to detail here) that descent through femciles was once the 
rule in India, as it has been probably all over the world, I think it 
is rash to attribute all such traditions merely to a desire to claim 
descent from a Rajput ancestor. It would appear that there are 
actually Rajput gentes existing, sprung from Bhat, Brahman, and 
Carpenter fathers and Rajput women. * At present the offspring of 
a mixed connection (marriage proper is impossible) take the caste 
of the father ; but those of the pure blood will not intermarry or 

186. ' Morg. 88fr. 
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associate with them. Some traces of totemism are still to be found ; 
and, as gentile organizations have almost always been closely connect- 
ed with totems, it is probable that further inquiry, and especially an 
etymological examination of the names of the gentes. would greatly 
extend their number. This also would account in many instances 
for gentes in different tribes bearing the same name. Thus, the 
JaglAn Jats woi-ship their ancestor at a shrine called Deh^ which 
is always surrounded by kaim trees ; and if a woman married in a 
Jaglan family passes a kaim tree, she will cover her face before it as 
before an elder relation of her husband. Again, the Mor Jats will not 
bum the wood of the cotton plant. 

188. In my descriptions of the various castes, I give, as far z& I 
am able, the places of origin of the various gentes found in this district. 
But the places I mention are, unless otherwise stated, only the places 
from which the particular families living in the tract migrated to their 
present homes ; and are therefore only one step backward towards 
tracing the gens to its original source. 

189. Exogamy among the Gentes.— I have said that eveiy 

gens is cxogamcms ; that is, that while every man must marry into his 
owTi tribe, no man can marr>' into his own gens. But this is by no 
means the only limitation imposed upon inter-marriage. In the first 
place, no man can marry into a family, oiwhatrccr gens it may be, that 
is settled in his own village, or in any village immcdiateiy adjoining 
his own. The strength of this custom is sliown by an answer given me, 
to the effect that the speaker could ;iot marry into a "family of his 
own gens, even if it lived lOO miles off.** The prohibition is. based 
i4)on ^' simjor kl binidari" or the relationship founded upon a com- 
mon boundary ; and is clearly a surviv«il from marriage by capture. 
This limitation is further extended by the Rajputs, so that no man 
of them can marry into any family living in the thnpn into any family 
of which his father, grandfather, or great grandfather married. Thus if 
a Mandhar Rajput married a Chauhan Rajput o{ tliapa Jundla, his.?7 
son, grandson, and great grandson would not be able to marry any^-' 
Chauhan of any village in the Jundla thapd. But be>'ond this, and the 
prohibition against marr>ing within the gens, the Rajputs have no fur- 
ther limitations on inter-marriage. Among the other castes the tliapa 
is not excluded; but no man can marry into any family of the 
gens to which his mother or his father's mother belongs, wherever 
these gentes may be found. The Gujars, however, who are generally 
lax in their rules, often only exclude such persons of these gentes as 
live in the individual village from which the relation in.question came. 
In some parts of Ambala the people are beginning to add the mother* s 
mother's gens, or even to substitute it for the father's mother's gens ; 
and this may perhaps be a last stage of the change from relation- 
ship through women to relationship through men. 
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medan members will even marry with their own gens in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Khuhi Chauhans on the Ganges will do this even 
when Hindus; but they practise second marriage and other abominji* 
tions. They intermarry freely, however, with all the Rajputs in these 
parts, subject to the limitations already stated. 

104. The TAmvars^ have almost wholly disappeared from the 
tract, being now chiefly represented by the Rajputs of the town of 
Paiiipat. They are of the Lunarr race. 

196. The Jats.— The Jats dre pre-eminently the agricul- 
tural caste of the tract, and with the exception of the Rains, 
Mai is, and Kambohs, who are practically market gardeners, arc the 
best cultivators we have. A Jat, when asked his caste, will as often 
answer " samindar'* as " Jat" They are a fine stalwart race. I mea- 
sured one at Didwari 6 feet 7 inches high and 425^ inches round the 
chest. He complained that a pair of shoes cost him Rs. 1-8. They 
are notorious for their independence, acknowledging to a less degree 
than any other caste the authority of their headmen. They hold 
several tribal groups of villages ; but they also own parts of villages 
almost all over the tract save in the Gujar and Rajput portions. The 
question of their origin is far too large a subject to enter upon here ; 
it has been fully discussed by General Cuningham and many others.* 
They seem to have held parts of the country about Samana in very 
early days,* and, as 1 have already noted (§ 69), that part certainly 
formed a part of an early Indo-Scythian kingdom. The Jats of the 
tract seem to have come partly from the Bagar where they were in 
force 700 )'ears ago.* In no case have Jats settled from across the 
Jamna. The Jats are not mentioned as a prominent caste of the 
tract in Akbar*s time, and probably gained a footing during the break- 
ing up of the Mughal dynasty, when they became an important ele- 
ment in the politics of the time.^ Elliott and Cuningham divide 
the Delhi Jats into Dese and Pachade ;* but I can find no trace of this 
division, save that there is a powerful gens called Desw.il in Rohtak 
(see § 199 /;//m), and that the Jats hold a des of 84 villages in the 
Doab. The Jats of the tract are almost without exception Hindus. 
Those who have become Musalmans are called Mti/e Ji'its, and are 
only found in two or three villages ; and there even are only individual 
families, generally said to be desccTidcd from hostages taken in infancy 
by the Musalinan rulers and circumcised by them. I note the prin- 
cipal gentes below. 



194. » H. T. i. 137. H. i. 53ff. 
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106. Jdgldn sprung from Jagla, a Jat of Jaipur, to whom there is 
1 shrine in Israna at which the whole t/utpa worships. They hold the 
12 villages {bdrah) of thapa Naultha, and come from Ludis, in Sirsa 
or Hissar. 

197* Ghanglias sprung from an ancestor called Badkdl, whom 
they still worship, and who has a shrine in PiJthar. They hoid the 
tkapa of Mdndi, and come from Dhanana near Bhiwani, in the 
Bi^ar. 

198. Gitatwdl or Malak dating their origin from Garh 

Ghazni^ , and holding Bawana, where they came from Ahulana in 

Gohana. They hold Ugra Kh^ri and the villages settled from it, and 

are scantily represented in this district. In the old days of Rajput 

ascendancy the Rajputs would not al!ow Jats to cover their heads 

with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown i^nor) 

on the heads of their bridegroom, or a jewel (««/) in their women's 

noses. They also used to levy scignorial rights from virgin brides.* 

Even to this day Rajputs will not allow inferior castes to wear red 

clothes or ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatwals obtained 

some successes over the Rajputs, especially over the Mandhars of the 

Doab, near Deoban and Manglaur, and over those of the Bagar near 

Kalanaur and Dadri, and removed the obnoxious prohibitions. They 

then acquired the title of malak (master) and a red turban as their 

distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jat with a red pagri is most 

probably a Ghatwal. 

190. Deszi*i\/ who hold Korar. Madlauda, Ataola, Mahaoti, and 
other villages, and came from Rohtak, where they have their head- 
quarters in the village of Mandauthi. 

200. Katkltar or Gahlaur, perhaps the most powerful Jat gens 
in the tract, holding the 12 villages (Jbdra) of Jaurasi. They came from 
Mot Pali in Hissar. 

201. Sandhn worship Kala Mehar or Kala Pir, their ancestor, 
whose chief shrine is at Thana Satra in Sialkot, the head-quarters of 
the Sandhus. They hold Gagsina, Khotpura, and other villages ; and 
have come here vid Phul Maharaj in Patiala. 

202. Ha/au»at who hold Babail and other villages and came 
from Dighal in Rohtak. They worship a common ancestor called 
Sadu Deb. 



198. • A. S. ii. 55. N. W. P. i. 133. EU. i. 167. 188. 336flF. 448ff. 507f ; ii, 409. 
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208. The chief remaining gentes are shown below :— 



No. 


Gent. 


Head-quarten in tbe Tract. 


Plact of origin. 


1 


Tiln 
Rithi 


Kurlan and Dimana 


DelbL 


a 


Manana and Bal Jatan ... 


Babaduigarb in Robtak. 


3 


Sahriwat 


Karbat, Palri 


Delbi or iu ncigbbourbood. vii 
Robuk. 


4 


Kharab 


Kara 


Delbi, tiJ Kbani Kberi in IlantL 


1 


SuwiX 


Waisar and Kberi Nam ... 


Katbura in Robtak. 


Nandal 


Dabar, &c. 


Bi>bar in Robtak. 


I 


DebU 


Idiana 


Robna in Robtak. 


Kundu 


Sbabpur Kavatb (Robtak), 
Padla, Bazida and Balana. 


Tatauli in Robtak. 


9 


KiU Rimni ... 


Garb Gbazni, vid Sina i Pfttaa 








(Pak Patan ?) :Garbwal; Rawar, 








in Robtak; and Kont, near 








Bbiwant. 


lo 


PbororDbaliwal, 


DbantauU 


GarbGbatni, vid Dbola tbapt 






• 


near Labore. 


II 


Min 


Bala and Gbogripur 


Belinda in Malwa, vid Ganw 
kbera beyond Ilissar. 


19 


Bainiwal 


Qavi, Bbabpura 


Bbadra Churi, near Bikanlr. mi 
Rattak in Kaitbal. 


13 


KVLhil 


Beboli, &c. 


Bbiwani. 


14 


Nain 


Bbalii, Bal Jatan 


Bigbar in Bikanir. Marry fai 
Kasendbu (Robtak) and Jind. 








11 


Uthar 


Pbuigarb 


Karsaula in Jind. 


Kadiin 


Siwa 


Cbimni, near Beri in Robtak, mi 








Bajana in Sunpat. 


17 


Daban 


Sbabrmalpur 


Salwan in Kaitbal. 


i8 


Dbauncbak 


Binjbaul 


Belon ki Bihana in Kaitbal. 
Marry in Lat in Cbauganw of 








Robtak. 



804. Less locally important, but still holding considerable areas 
in the tract, are the Huda, Mitydn, Mandhdr, and Gotia gentes from 
Kohtak ; the Goit, Nohra, Kihral, Sumra (or Gurclia), and Dhdndu 
gentes from Jind ; the Pdnu, Kdjal, Bhikar, Gauria, Matiin, Chdhil, 
Kohar, Lochab, and Piinia gentes from the Bagar of Hissar and 
Bikanir ; the Phanddn and Bangar gentes from Kaithal ; the Laur 
from Sirsa ; the Kor from Delhi ; the Dhul from Ludds in Bikanir vtd 
Bopla in Rohtak ; and the Ndru and Bhdja from Bhera in district 
Shahpur. 

206. The Ot^ars*— This is a notorious thieving tribe ; and as a 
rule their cultivation is of the most slovenly description, though in 
many of the Khadir and canal villages they haVe really applied them- 
selves in earnest to agriculture. They have a habit of breaking up far 
more land than their numbers and appliances can properly cultivate ; 
and though their women will go to the well, bring food to the workers 
in the field, picjc cotton, and do other light work, yet they will not 
weed or do any really hard labour in the fields like the Jat women 
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The difference between a Gujar and a Rajput thief was well put to me 
as follows: — ^"A Rajput will steal your buffalo; but he wont send his 
father to say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and 
then keep both the Rs. 20 and the buffalo. The Gujar will" The 
local opinion of the Gujar is embodied in the proverb— 

Kutta, billi, do, 
Ranghar, Gujar, do ; 

Yihchar na Ito, 

To khule kiwure so. 

•* The dog and the cat, two ; the Ranghar and Gujar, two. If it 
were not for these four you might sleep with your door open." Again, 
JitU deJtJun Giijar, itie deyU mar ; or ** wherever you see a Gujar, 
hit him,'* Thisc haracter has been enjoyed by them from of old. * 
The Gujars are, like the Rajputs, singularly unwilling to admit strangers 
to property in their villages. They are closely allied with the Rajputs ; 
and their possession of parts of the Bangar was probably contem- 
poraneous with that of the Mandhars, parts of whose conquests, such 
as Kohand, were given them. But in the Khadir they have succeeded 
Aftjhans in comparatively recent time, save in a very few old villages. 
The principal gentes are — 

205a- Rawal. — This gens claims decent from a Rajput called 

Dhundpal from beyond Lahore, who married a daughter of a Gujar 

called Ghokar. It is part of the Ghokarbansi clan, and takes its 

specific name from Rua Sarsa near Lahore. In one village they told 

me that the ancestor was a Khokhar Rajput, ^ and this is probably the 

better form of the tradition. This story is curious in view of the close 

connection between the Rajputs and theGhakkars of the Panjab, who 

arc at least near relations of the Gujars.- They settled in Rana Khera, 

(now Rajapur), but moved thence to Kabri and Kohand, where they 

held a bdra of 12 villages; and they also held Bapauli, whence they 

eventually settled the 27 villages {satiUsi) of the Khojgipur thapa in 

the Khadir. They still hold the Khadir villages ; but have lost most 

of those near Kohand. 

206. Ckokar. — This gens comes from Jewar thapa, beyond 
Mathra, viA Bali Qutbpur, in Sunpat. They used to hold a cfmubisi 
(24 villages) with Xamaunda as their head-quarters ; and are probably 
very old inhabitants. They have been to a great degree displaced by 
Jats. 

207- Ckamain. — This gens claims descent from a Tunwar Raj- 
put by a Gujar mother; and the real gentile name is said to be 

205- * Ell- iv* 240, anii el&ewhere. 

205a. * N. W. p. i, 99rT. • Ell. fasfim %% per index vtrb. Ghokar. A. S. u, laff, 
•7. 70lt, 81. H. T. i, 255 ; ii. 70. 
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Tunwar, Chamain being only a local appellation. They came from 
Delhi and settled in Nain and Sutana and the neighbouring villages ; 
and are certainly very old inhabitants, very possibly having emigrate 
ed when expelled from the neighbourhood of Delhi by Sher Shah' a 
few years after the Chauhan settlement. They have been largely 
dispossessed by Rors. 

208. Kalsdn. — This gens claims descent from Rana Har Rai, 
the Chauhan of Jundla, by a Gujar wife. They had given them a 
part of his conquests in the Doab. where they arc still in great force, 
and they hold a little land in the Chauhan Nardak. 

209. Other gentes are Chehanval or Dahani^al, and Puswal 
from the neighbourhood of Delhi ; Bhodwal from Mirat ; Karhiwat 
from Jhajjar ; Bdng and Katdne from Kaithal ; Bhonkal from Bag- 
pat ; Khari from Sirsa Patan, via Delhi ; Chauri from Chitran in 
Hansi ; and Gorsi from Pehoa. They are none of them of any local 
importance. 

210. The Rorflk— I can get no satisfactory information whatever 
as to the origin of this caste. Most of them date their origin from the 
neighbourhood of Bddli, near Jhajjar in Rohtak ; and there are tradi- 

-tions of a Tunwar Rajput as ancestor. They hold a cliaurasi of 84 
villages about Pehoa, and a bara of 12 villages beyond the Ganges ; 
but they have obtained their property in the district almost exclusive- 
ly by being settled as cultivators by the original owners, generally 
Rajputs and Gujars, who have since abandoned their village, or died 
out wholly or in part. The Rors, while almost as good cultivators as 
the Jats, and assisted by their women in the same way, are much more 
peaceful and less grasping in their habits ; and are consequently 
readily admitted as cultivators where the Jats would be kept at arm's 
length. They are fine stalwart men, of much the same stamp as the 
Jats. The number of gentes represented in the district is very great, 
almost every Ror village including several ; and there are no large 
groups of village held by a predominant clan, as is the case with the 
tribes already described. They are strongest along the Rohtak canal, 
where they hold many villages originaliy possessed by Gujars. The 
principal gentes are — 

211. Jogrdn, descended from a Chauhan Rajput called Joga by 
a Ror woman. They hold the large village of Korana, and came 
from Kalayat in Patiala, vid Pundri in Kaithal. 

212. Gliantar, from Gurawar in Rohtak, and Kandol from Anwali 
in Rohtak. These two gentes hold Alupur and neighbouring villages. 

213. Kfuchi came from Narar Jdjru, in Jaipur, where they arc 
still numerou.s. They hold Ahar, &c. ^ 

207. Ell. iv. 477. 
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214. Besides these there are the Kuldnia, Gurdk, Maipla, Dumidn ; 
Rojra, and Kainwal from Delhi; the Kharangar, L&thar, Jarautia, 
Dhankar. Khaskar, and Chopre, from Rohtak ; the Tharrak, Kokra, 
Tdlse, Doddn. Tiirdn and Ldmra, from Kaithal and Jind; the Kultagria 
from Thanesar; and the Mudl from Bikanir ; all of which hold consi- 
derable areas in the tract. 

216. The Ta|;aB«— The Tagas, who must be carefully distin- 
guished from the criminal Tagiis of these parts, also of Brdiminical 
origin, are a Brahman caste which has abandoned (Jdgan karna) the 
priestly profession and adopted agriculture. They have Brahmans as 
their family priests.* They are all Gaurs;and according to tradition 
their origin dates from the celebrated sacrifice of snakes by Janame- 
jaya(vulg. Jalmeja Rishi, also called Raja Agreend), which is said to 
have taken place at Safidon in jind. At that time there were no 
Gaurs in this country, and he summoned many from beyond the sea 
{sic!) Half of them would take no money reward for their services ; 
upon which he gave them 184 villages in these parts, when they 
decided to take no further offering in future, and became Tagas. 
The others took the ordinary offerings, and their descendants are the 
Gaur Brahmans of these parts. Both retained their division into ten 
gentes, and are hence called dasnam Brahmans.^ 

216* The Hindu Tagas still wear the sacred thready but Brah- 
mans do not intermarry with them, and will not even eat ordinary 
bread from their hands. Many of them are now Musalmans. It 
must not be supposed that a Brahman now relinquishing the priestly 
craft and taking to agriculture will become a Taga ; the Tagas were 
made once for all, and the limits of the tribe cannot now be extend- 
ed. They are, as already stated, the oldest inhabitants of the tract ; 
but are now confined to the parts about Hatwala and Barana. The 
Barana and Sanauli Tagas arc of gens Bachhas from Kalwa Jamni in 
Jind ; those of Pundri and Harsingpur, of gens Pdrasir, from the 
neighbourhood of Pchoa ; those about Hatwala are of the Bharadwaj, 
Gautam, and Saroha gentes, and come from Sirsa Patan, vid the 
Khadir to the south of the tract. They are, as cultivators, superior 
to the Rajput. Gujar, and Brahmane ; but fall very far short of the Jat 
and Ror. Their women arc strictly secluded. 

217. The Brahmans.— Brahmans hold only a small area in the 
tract, there being but few villages in which they have acquired any 
considerable share. But they own small plots in very many villages ; 
being, for the most part, land given to family priests {parohits) by 
their clients (Jajntans) as religious offerings (/////, dan\ They are 
vile cultivators, being lazy to a degree ; and they carry the grasping 
and overbearing habits of their caste into their relations as land own- 



215. K. W. r. io6tT. H. T. i. 67f. ' A. S. ii. 6ff. 
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ers, so that wherever Brahmans hold land, disputes may be expected. 
The local proverb goes Bdhtnan u bura Bagar u kal. ** As famine 
from the desert, so comes evil from a Brahman.** The great mass of 
the Brahmans of the tract are Gaur. * Some of them belong to the 
Chaurasia sub-division ' who assisted at Janamejaya's holocaust of 
snake (sec Tagas sttpra), and received a gift of a chaurasi of 84 vil- 
lages. They arc considered inferior to the Gaurs. There arc also a 
few Snrsut Brahmans, who arc ^id to be far less grasping and quar- 
relsome than the Gaurs, and arc certainly less strict in their caste 
habits, so that Gaurs will not eat ordinary bread from their hands. 
The most common gentcs are the Bharadwaj, Bashista, Gautam, 
Bachhas, Parasir, and Sandlas. 

218. The Brahmans have, in almost all cases, followed their 
clients from their original abodes to the villages in which they are 
now settled. They hold so little land that I have made but few in- 
quiries about them. But there are two tribes of Brahmans which, 
though they own no land at all, are of such special interest that I 
mention them separately ; especially as I do not find any but the most 
cursory mention of them in any books to which I have access. 

210. The Oujrati and Dakaut Brahmans.— Offerings to 

Brahmans are divided into bar or graha for the days of the week, and 
two grahhi for Kahu and Ket, the two demons who cau&*? eclipses by 
attacking the sun and moon. These two are parts of a jin (Rakshas), 
who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, drank of the nectar 
of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told 
of him, and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Rahu, includ- 
ing the stomach and therefore the nectar, is the more worthy. When 
any body wishes to offer to Brahmans from illness or other cause, he 
consults a Brahman, who casts his horoscope and directs which oflcr* 
ing of the seven grahas should be made. The grakins are most com- 
monly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahu being given at the 
beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit The Gaur 
Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, 
iron, sesame (///) or uni, black blankets or clothes, salt, &c ; nor oil, 
second-hand clothes, green clothes ; nor satH&ja^ which is seven grains 
mixed, with a piece of iron in them ; these t>elonging to the grake. 
whose offerings are forbidden to them. An exception, however, is 
made in favour of a black cow. 

220. The Gujr&tia or Bias Brahmans who came from Gujrat in 
Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans ; they are 
always fed first ; and they bless a Gaurwhen they meet him, while they 
will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th 

317. • N. W. p. i, loa. 149. H. T. i, 66fl: • N. W. P. i. joj, jai. 
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day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day If this 
has not been done. But they take inauspicious oflerings. To them 
appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse. They will 
not take oil, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take 
old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satnaja. They also take a special 
offering to Rahu made by a sick person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at 
his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs himself against 
satnaja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which has been 
possessed by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a 
house (no difficult feat in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of 
Siwan, or buffalo calf in MAg, are given to the Gujrati as being un- 
lucky. No Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gujrati takes 
a small allowance (seoti) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does 
the Gaur. 

221. Tfie Dakauts^ came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Raja 
Jasrat, father of Ramchandar, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other ^;v?//n but him. Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on Jasrat's city of Ajodhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate 
him, but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the con- 
sequences ; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi 
who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Dakauts by a Sudra 
woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future con- 
sult his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are 
pre-eminent as astrologers and soothsa>'ers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of 
children, on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scape-goats of the 
Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings 
which no other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty 
clothes. Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday 
and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their 
offerings; and if they wish to make them, they have to give them to 
their own sister's sons. Xo Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food 
at their hands, and at weddings they sit with the lower castes; though 
of course they only cat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they 
possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 A. M.; but this has now 
failed them. They and the Gujratis are always at enmity, because, as 
they take many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

222. The Saiyads.— The principal Saiyads are those of Barsat, 
of the Zedi branch, and descended from Abul Farah of Wasat in Arabia, 
who accompanied Mahmud Ghaznavi, and, settling first at Chhat 
Banur in Patiala and then at Sambhal Heri in Mozaffarnagar, was 
the ancestor of the Chatrauli Saiyads. The Saiyads of Saiyadpur and 

221. » N. \V. l». i, 88. Gloss. 120. 
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229. Social Intercourse among Tribee.'-Broadly speaking 

no superior tribe will eat or drink from the hands or vessels of an inferior 
one, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed purifying influences of fire, 
especially as exercised upon ^/// and sugar, and the superior cleanliness 
of metal over earthen vessels, are the foundation of a broad distinction. 
All food is divided into paH'i rati, or fried dry wMhg/ii, and kachchi rotu 
or not so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Gujrati Brahman will eat 
pakki but not kachchi rati from a Gaur, a Gaur from a Taga, any Brah- 
man or Taga from a Rajput, any Brahman, Taga or Rajput from a Jat, 
Gujar, or Ron Excepting Brahmans and Tagas, each caste will drink 
water from a metal vessel, if previously scoured with earth {tiidnjpia\ 
and will smoke from a pipe with a brass bowl, taking out the stem and 
using the hand with the fingers closed instead, from the same people 
with whom they will eat pakki bread ; but they will not drink or smoke 
from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, except with those 
whose kachchi bread they can eat. J ats, Gujars, Rors, Rahbdris (a camel 
grazing caste), and Ahirs (a shepherd cistc) eat and drink in common 
without any scruples. These, again, will eat a goldsmith's////*/*/ bread, 
but not in his house; and they used to smoke with car{)enters, but 
arc ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much less strict 
about these rules as governing their intercourse among themselves, 
and many of them now eat from any respectable Musalman*s hand, es- 
pecially in the cities. And, subject strictly to the above rules, any 
Musalman will eat and drink without scruple from a Hindu ; but no 
Hindu will touch either /fi/'/7 or kachchi from atiy Musahnan, and will 
often throw it away if only a Musalman's shadow falls upon it, partly, 
perhaps, because Musalmans eat from earthen vessels, which no Hindu 
can do unless the vessel has never been used before. This affords an 
easy mode of telling whether a deserted site has been held by Musal- 
mans or Hindus. If the Litter, there will be numbers of little earthen 
saucers {rikdbis) found on the spot. Brahmans and Rajputs will not 
eat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror ; while these three tribes 
themselves do not, as a rule, eat or drink with any of the menial castes ; 
and the following castes are absolutely impure owing to their occupa- 
tion and habits, and their mere touch defiles food : — Leather-maker, 
washerman, barber, blacksmith, dyer (r////////*), sweeper, r//////, and 
dhdnak. The potter is also looked upon as of doubtful purity. The 
pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms and 
fields, are generally distinguished by a piece of something tied round 
the stem — blue rag for a Musalman, red for a H?ndu, leather for a 
Chamdr, string for a Sweeper, and so on ; so that a friend wishing for 
a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. 

Gur and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost any body's 
hand, even from that of a leather-worker or sweeper ; but in this case 
they must be whole, not broken. 
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Chapter VII.— THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 



280. Constitution of the Proprietary Body.— The propric- 

tar)' body proper, which forms the nucleus round which the subsidiary 
parts of the community are grouped, includes all those who have 
rights of ownership in tfke common land of the village. It is seldom 
ti'holly confined to one single family, strangers having almost always 
obtained admission in some one or other of the ways indicated in 
§§ 182, 183; and very often the community will consist of two distinct 
tribes or gcntcs of the same tribe, holding more or less equal shares in 
the village. 

231. The community, however constituted, is almost always 
sub-divided into wards or pannas^ each panua embracing a branch 
of the family descended from some common ancestor, and perhaps 
strangers settled by that branch, if not sufficiently numerous to con- 
stitute a separate panna of themselves. The word panna is also the 
local term for a lot {patina mdnia^ to cast lots), and is almost the 
only relic I have been able to discover of the old custom of periodical 
re-distribution of land which seem to have once been so common in 
Ar)'an communities.* These patntas are very commonly again sub- 
divided into t/utlas^ which are also based upon community of descent. 

232. The village is represented by a certain number of head- 
men {Iiimbanidrs)^ generally one or more for each panna or thula^ 
according to size ; and these again are assisted by thnladdrSy a kind 
of assistant headmen who are not officially recognized. The head- 
man has a considerable discretion in the choice of his thuladdrs ; but 
the latter must be so chosen as fairly to represent the various 
gcncological branches of the community. The thuladdrs are called 
by the Jats in the south of the Tract, lathdyits — a word which, I 
am sorry to say. originally means a quarrelsome fellow. The 
headmen and thuladdrs, together with such men as have gained 



• In 1^41 the Hoartl of Revenue wrote : — ** The Hoard arc aware that, in the villages of 
r>flhi j^iof»i-r, M»mc of ihc fieUK remain unchange*! from year 10 year and from generation to 
grncration : liul th.M st>me ]>arts of ihe lantl are common lieUls, divided anew among the 
l<-.iplc year \»y year, ami of which the >ha]>e and size are liable to continual changes. If 
thi-» l«c the case in lltnlal (Ourgaon) that should be Kmked to, and the common field marked 
as >uch. Mr. (irant is now engaged in revising the field maps of Delhi with a view to the 
c«>rrccti*m<>f ihiN error." The hi>Ulings in the sandy parts of some villages are still periodi- 
cally fc-ili^ributol ; but this i-* a gt>ml deal iKcause the wind effaces the boundaries, anJ 
innkc them ditTjcult to trace. The uncertainty of the yield, moreover, is one of the causes 
of tl»e ii*«ii«iril*ution, .iccoiding to the people themselves. 
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influence by age or ability, constitute the /anch or village council* 
an institution which, though no longer recognized by us, stml 
exercises considerable authority, is generally appealed to in the fir^i 
instance, and successfully settles a very great number of disputes. 

288. Village Headmen.— It appears from the old recor^Jj 
that in former days there was one headman for each panna. Thc?> 
had enormous authority, the distribution of the revenue being wholly^ 
in the hands of the thapix and village councils, of which they formecJ 
the hereditary heads. Their office was hereditary; though fitnes:^ 
was an essential, and the next heir would be passed over, if incap-^ 
able, in favour of another member of the same family. When w 
acquired the Tract the same arrangement was perforce continuecf 
for many years, as no record of individual rights or liabilities existed. 
But unfortunately the hereditary nature of the office, and the 
authority which should attach to it, were lost sight of. All the 
leading men of the village were admitted to sign the engagement 
for the revenue, and all that signed it we called headmen. The 
allowance {pachotrd) which is given to these men took the form of 
a deduction from the last instalment of revenue if paid punctually, 
and was divided by all the engagers ; in fact, it is even said that 
" all the owners shared it proportionally, and that it practically took 
the form of a mere abatement of revenue in which the whole com- 
munity had a common interest." 

284. In 1830 a field-to-ficld record had been introduced, and 
an attempt was made to limit the number of headmen, it being ruled 
that the people were to elect fresh headmen every year, who alone 
were to enjoy the allowance. The Collector of the time regretted 
the change. He writes in 1831 : — " The great objection to the new 
arrangement is, that it is calculated to destroy the strong and 
honourable feeling^ of mutual good-will and attachment which 
formerly characterized the intercourse of tlte headmen or sharers with 
the other classes of the community. The support and assistance 
which the elders had it in their power to aflbrd to the lesser cultiva- 
tors ensured their respect and obedience, and consequently the 
peace and good order of the society. The power they possessed 
was considerable ; and, so far as the interests of their own village 
were concerned, was scarcely ever abused." The words in italics 
show the light in which these innumerable headmen were then 
looked upon. The other members of the proprietary body were 
called " rdyats** or cultivators ; and we find the Supreme Govern- 
ment asking for an explanation of the fact that some of the reports 
submitted seemed to imply that they too possessed a proprietary in- 
terest in the land. If his words were meant to apply to the state of 
things during the first summary settlement, I think the Collector 
took too favourable a view of the relation between the people and 
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their headmen — see § 127 stipra^ and I could 'give many similar 
instances. The plan of having a new election of headmen does not 
seem to have been, in its integrity, carried into effect ; but up to 



23, and so on. In 1839 the Collector wrote that the matter had 
been " a continual fester for years." 

235* At the settlement of 1842 the Settlement Officer was 
directed to reduce the numbers largely, taking as a general standard 
one headman for every Rs. 1,000 of revenue. He found that among 
the crowd of so-called headmen there were generally some who 
had enjoyed the office, cither personally or through their ancestors, 
for a considerable period. These he selected ; and, as far as possible, 
gave one headman at least to each sub-division of a village. At 
present there are 1,123 >" ^^^ Tract — not an excessive number on the 
whole. Hut the distribution is very unequal ; villages with eight or 
ten headmen are not uncommon ; and as each man often pays in only 
two to three hundred rupees of revenue, the allowance of 5 per cent 
is, in such cases, quite insufficient to give any standing to the office. 

236. I believe that the headmen, as a rule, make some small 
illegal profits from their office, as they seem to consider any small 
savings from the malba fund as their perquisite. But I think the 
money so appropriated is very small in amount ; and the practice is, I 
believe, tacitly recognized as unobjectionable by the people. The 
only wonder is that cases of serious embezzlement are not more 
common. The mass of the ix^ople are quite illiterate and careless, 
and ignorant of their recorded rights. They seldom know the area of-*- 
thcir holdings or the amount of revenue due upon them, while the 
half.ycarly accounts are. as a rule. Hebrew to them ; and so long 
as they have not to pay very much more this year than they paid 
last, they are content to accept the total without too curious inquiry 
into the details. Of course there are many exceptions. Jats are, as 
a rule, much less disposed to trust implicitly in their headmen than 
are other castes; and in some villages every item in the accounts is 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. Hut, as a rule, either the village 
headmen or the village accountant, or both together, have money- 
matters completely in tlieir hands. While the headmen have thus very 
great ix>wer. our system has in a great measure deprived them of au- 
tliority. and of the responsibility which attaches to it and which is the 
best surety for rectitude. Vet the good faith which. I do most firmly 
believe, governs the mass of the people in their relations with one an- 
other, is apparent in this matter also. I have had very numerous peti- 
tions for audit of accounts, cither from malcontents who wanted to 
fret the headman into trouble and selected this as the easiest mud to 
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fling and the hardest to wipe off, or Trom people who were startled by 
the enhancement of local and patwari cesses, the increased expenses 
incident upon survey, and the like. The investigation is always com- 
plicated, and I have always personally satisfied myself that it has 
been thorough ; yet in only two cases I think have I found that the 
headmen had taken more than what might be called legitimate per- 
quisites. 

287. The village headmen enjoy certain privileges by virtue of 
their office. Thus, they and their heirs-apparent are exempt from the 
duties of village watch and ward {t/tikar^ 297 infra). They have very 
gcncrall}' a C/tavidr attached to each as a fx^rsonal attendant without 
payment further than his midday meal ; and the body of C/iamdrs 
generally have to give a da>''s work in the fields of each, though, as 
they cx])ect to be feasted on the occasion, the service is more of an 
honour than a profit to the recipient. 

238. The right of succession nms in the eldest male line; and 
the right of representation is universally recognized, the deceased elder 
son's son taking precedence of the living younger son, though the form- 
er may be a minor and a substitute may have to be ap|K>intcd to do 
his work. 

239. Tenures and Village Property.— The villages of the 

Tract have, for the purposes of settlement, been classified Jis follows : — 
64 held wholly in common by the body of owners {zam(nddri)\ 22 
divided among the several branches of the community according to 
ancestral shares (patthiari ) ; and 250 held in severalty by the individual 
households, the holding of each being quite independent of any fixed 
scale {hhayachdrd). But this classification is practically meaningless. 
Of the 64 zemindari villages, 44 are held by the Skinners, the Man- 
dais, or purchasers from them ; 9 are small uninhabited plots of land 
belonging to larger villages,, but having separate boundaries of their 
own ; and 8 are on the river edge, where the uncertainty of the ri\'er 
action renders the joint stock tenure the only one which can ensure 
individual proprietors against serious loss or utter ruin. Of the 22 
pattidari villages, 7 are small uninhabited plots of land as above, and 
4 arc subject to river action ; while in most of the remainder the pro- 
perty of individual households is regulated by possession and not by 
shares, though the several main branches of the community have divid- 
ed the village by shares. On the other hand, in the 250 bhayachara 
villages, though the common land has not yet been divided according 
to shares, yet the interest of the several branches of the community in 
that land is strictly regulated by ancestral shares in a very large 
number, if not in a majority of instances. The fact is that a village 
may have four or ^\^pannas with two or three thutas in each ; there 
may be common land of the village, of each /»«if<i, of each thula^ and 
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of two or more thulas and f annas jointly, the scale of separate interests 
in each var>'ing in its nature from one to another, and each single 
family holding by possession and not according to shares ; so that it 
is, as a rule, imp6ssiblc to describe the tenure of a village in a word, 
or to classify it satisfactorily under the recognized headings. 

240. I think there can be but little doubt that, till the English 
nilc, individual property in land, in the sense in which we understand 
it, was unknown in the Tract. Each village held the area surrounding 
its homestead, the dividing boundaries being hardly defined. Land 
was plentiful, cultivators were .scarce, almost any body was welcome 
to break up as much as he could cultivate, and the owner who induced 
a tenant to settle and bear a share of the burden of the revenue con- 
ferred a benefit on the community at large. The distinction between 
the members of the proprietary body and mere tenants holding from 
them was of course carefully preserved, the latter having no voice in 
the management of the village, and making formal acknowledgments 
of their .subordinate tenure ; but, as will be presently seen, so far as 
actual burdens were concerned there was practically no distinction 
between the two classes. The land was carefully divided according 
to quality so that each should have his fair share, and ** the same rule 
was obser\ed when a new comer was admitted to cultivate." The 
long dividing lines at right angles to the contours of the country 
which mark off the valuable rice land into minute plots and the infe- 
rior sandy soil into long narrow strips including a portion of each 
degree of quality, and the scattered nature of each man's holding, still 
show how carefully this was done. The revenue was then distribut- 
ed equally over ploughs, or, when a survey had been made, over culti- 
vated areas ; and as it absorbed all ihe margin that was left after sup- 
prting the cultivator, rent was unknown, all cultivators alike paying 
the demand upon the areas which they cultivated. The ancestral 
shares of each household of the landowning community were carefully 
obscrxcd, and regulated the interest of each in the common lands, 
and perhaps the adjustment of the minor village accounts ; but the 
area of land held by each in cultivating possession varied with its 
ability to cultivate, rather than with its rateable share in the village. 
But the idea that the plot of land so held by each was his own to do 
what he pleased with was utterly foreign to the idea of the people. 
Sales of land were unknown; and when an owner became, from failing 
appliances, unable to cultivate as much as formerly, the community ar- 
ranged if possible for the cultivation of thg abandoned fields, while he 
remamcd responsible for the revenue of only so much land as he 
actually held. 

241, When we first made records of rights in land, our primary 
object was to obtain a record of liabiliiv for revenue which depended 
unolly upon cultivating possession. But we went further than this. 
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VVc, of course, preserx^ed as a rule, though not always with entire suc- 
cess, the distinction between owner and tenant ; but instead of record* 
ing each constituent household of the proprietary body as entitled to 
a Actional share in the village, and as holding in cultivating possession 
the land cultivated by its members or by tenants whom they had 
settled, we recorded and treated it as absolute otvncr of this and other 
land occupied by tenants which they had settled, and entered as com- 
mon property of the village only such land as was either uncultiiated, 
or was held by tenants who had been settled by the village in general 
or by one of its sub-divisions. The proprietary rights so recorded are 
now, of course, indefeasible. But 1 believe such pro|Krty in severalty, 
based solely upon actual possession, to have been entirely a creation of 
our own ; that before our times the breaking up of land gave the cul- 
tivator a right to hold that land undisturbed so long as he paid the 
revenue on it, but gave him no further rights ; and that it gave liim this 
much whether he was an owner or not. In old days, members of the 
proprietary body returning to the village after an absence of even half 
a century or more were admitted to their rights without question ; and 
there is still a strong feeling against rights being extinguished by 
absence from the village. In every single village that I can call to 
mind in which cultivation dates from after our record, the rights are 
regulated by shares and not by possession, though individuals cultivate 
and pay revenue on areas quite independent of their shares. In fami- 
lies owning land jointly, the property in it is strictly regulated by 
shares ; though, as of old, the land is often divided for cultivation be- 
tween the various members according to the extent of the appliances at 
the disposal of each without regard to those shares, each man paying re- 
venue on the land he actually cultivates and taking the whole of its pro- 
duce. But this division does not confer any proprietary right in the land 
so held. Theoretically, each household in a village is entitled to break 
up common land in proportion to its proprietary interest in it. aBut as 
a fact the area so broken up depends entirely upon the ability to cul- 
tivate, and the man who breaks it up has a right to hold the land so 
long as no complete proprietary division is made, though he acquires no 
individual property in it. And the whole history of tenant-rights as 
sketched in JJjJ 257 and 258 points to the same conclusion. Finally, 
the general voice of the i)eople, who have now quite accepted the 
new order of things, and have no wish to disturb it or to revert 
to the old order, affirms this view of the case ; and in the Mandal 
Tract, where no record was framed till 1847, there can be no mistake 
about the matter. In short, wherever we have not interfered by a 
record to confuse cultivating possession and absolute ownership, the 
people carefully distinguish the two tenures; and the distinction is 
one which I am anxious to insist uix>n. .is the courts often show a 
tendency to assume that cultivating possession is adverse, and can be- 
come proprictaiy right b>' lapse of time. This I do not believe to be the 
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case, though, till a complete division of property is made, the possession 
cannot probably be disturbed. The erecting the ciiltivating sharers 
into separate owners prdbably worked but little injustice; but it was, 
I believe, founded upon a mistake. The old correspondence bears 
copious testimony to the universal recognition of fractional shares as a 
"theoretical" scale of property, though it comments upon the discre- 
pancy between this scale and the actual holdings, which it always talks 
of as proprietary. 

242. The present state of affairs, then, is this. The fractional 
shares of the whole village and of the chief sub-divisions of the village 
to which each main branch of the community is entitled are still re- 
corded in the papers, and very generally measure their interest in the 
common land. But the internal distribution of property in the com- 
mon land between the constituent households of each main branch is 
almost always regulated by the areas held in severalty. Even when 
the holdings in severalty regulate the primary division of the common 
land also, which is most often the case in villages held by two or more 
different tribes, who can, of course, have no ancestral scale of rights, the 
recojjnized shares which used to measure the rights of each are very 
often recorded in the papers of last settlement, though it is at the same 
time recorded that they are no longer acted on. And instances are by 
no means uncommon where the wards of a village, in the face of a dis- 
tinct record that their rights arc proportional to their holdings in 
severalty, have yet, at division, reverted by consent to the old shares, 
although the reversion involved a loss to one or other of them. 

248. The Family. — The land owned in severalty by indivi- 
dual families is not only inherited, but is also invariably divided, on the 
occasion of separation of property, in strict accordance with ancestral 
shares. The members of the family often divide the landamong them- 
selves for convenience of cultivation more in accordance with the 
appliances at the disposal of each than with the proprietary shares, 
just as the common land is allotted to the various fLimilies on a similar 
scale. But this division is not a division of property ; and the right of 
the members to a rc-distribution according to shares, with due regard 
to the preferential right of each to the land he has cultivated so long 
as it docs not exceed his share, is always recognized by the people, 
though sometimes (not often) contested by the individuals concern- 
ed. All the agnates are called jaiiiii relations. All of them in the 
degree of gramlfathcr. great grandfather, &c., how highsoever, uncle, 
brother, and nephew or nephew's son, how lowsoever, are called 
frrandfather, great grandfather, uncle, brother and nephew, respec- 




wjvcs. son's wife, daughter's husband, grandson's wife, and wife, are 
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also near relations. Generations are counted from the great grandfa-^ 
ther, he being in the first, the father and uncle in the third, the bro* 
ther and first cousin in the fourth generation, the great grandchild 
in the seventh generation, and so on. 

244. The rules of inheritance are as follows :-^No practical 
distinction whatever is made between divided and undivided families; 
in fact, I hardly ever have heard the word used.* First the sons and 
son's son's by stirpes how lowsoever, sons representing their dead 
fathers. In the absence of them, the widow takes an interest strictly 
limited to a life tenancy. If there is no widow, or after her death, the 
brothers and brother's sons how lowsoever inherit by stirpes with re- 
presentation. In their absence the mother takes a life interest. After 
these the inheritance goes to the nearest branch in the male line, the 
division at each stage being by stirpes. Daughters, if unmarried, have 
a claim to maintenance only. If property is separately acquired by 
a son in a divided family during his father's life, the father inherits 
before the brother; but separation of interest t)efore the father's death 
.is not allowed, and no separate property can be acquired by the indi- 
viduals of an undivided family. The father may divide the land for 
convenience of cultivation ; but on his death, or the birth of another 
son, it will be open to re-distribution. 

245. In attesting the record of common customs the whole 
countr}'side has declared that, where there are three sons by one wife 
and one by another, all four share equally {pagband). But there have 
undoubtedly occurred instances in certain families, especially among 
the Rajputs of the Nardak, where the division has been by wives 
(chunddband), I have been able, however, to discover no instance in 
which this division has been maintained after a dispute, whether pri- 
vately or judicially settled; and I think too much weight must not be 
given to isolated undisputed instances. ^hoxQchiinddband is the rule 
of division, the whole brothers and their representatives succeed to the 
exclusion of the half-blood ; otherwise there is no distinction between 
the two. All sons, whether by original marriage or re-marriage 
(karciua), are on an equal footing ; no priority is attachable to the 
sons of any particular wife. But if a Rajput Musahnan should marry a 
woman of another caste, as they sometimes do, es|x;cially in the cities, 
the sons do not inherit at all, the property going strictly in the tribe. 

246. A son born less than seven months after the marriage is 
consummated, even though begotten by the husband, and one bom 



• I need hardly say that all my remarks refer roUty to the landowning castes, and not to 
Banvas and the like. They also do not apply to the ^^r/^iwa/ Musalinans, who probably 
follow the Mahomedan law (see § 255). Moreover, in these matters I only five the general 
customs. Particular exceptions, though far less numerous than might be expected, will be 
found recorded in the record of common customs. 
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more than ten months after death or departure of the husband, is ille- 
gitimatc. An illegitimate son cannot be legitimised, nor can he inherit 
A son by a former husband brought with her by a woman on her re- 
marriage, who is called gelar {gel together with) if born, and karewa 
if unborn at the time of the re-marriage, inherits as the son of his 
begetter. 

247. A member of the family who becomes a monk {sddhu) loses 
his inheritance; but does not do so merely by becoming a beggar 
(/li/vV). But the disciples of monks inherits from them as their sons 

248. The life-interest of widows subsists so long as one is alive, 
and is shared by all equally. But a Musalman widow of another caste 
has no interest ; and a widow who remarries loses all rights even if she 
marries the husband's brother. Pregnancy also destroys their rights ; 
but not mere reputed unchastity. Their rights are not contingent 
upon their living in the husband's village. Woman's separate proper- 
ty [strldhan) is unknown. 

249. It is remarkable how wholly, in the minds of the people^ 
the family is represented by its head. At the last settlement the 
name of the head only was recorded as a rule; and the people still 
think that it is quite sufficient to send their heads to represent them in 
court or elsewhere. This feeling, however, is weaker among the Jats 
than among other tribes ; and they have become notorious in conse- 
quence. 

250. Admission of Strangers into the Family, and 

Alienation — The great object of these rules is to preserve the 
family property to the agnates. A man without a son, or whose only 
son has changed his religion, can always adopt {godiia,goiiUtia)\VLr\d a 
tiiUow left sonlcss can adopt at will, except among the Jats where, 
unless the husband has selected the boy. the consent of the heirs is 
ncccssar)-. Hut the boy to be adopted must be a brother's son, or 
« there arc none available, a cousin in the male line ; and no relation 
m an elder degree than the adopter can be adopted. No cognate can 
«n any circumstances be adopted except by consent of the next heirs, 
nor can an only child, except among the Rajputs. The Brahmans, 
nowcvcr, can adopt sister's and daughter's sons. There is no restric- 
tion as to age, nor as to investiture with the sacred thread, nor that the 
boy shall be the youngest of the family. The adopted son takes as a real 
son with children born after his adoption. If the division is by wives, 
hctakcs his share first A''<v'/>/Ai of all the sons, and the remainder 
divide by chumWuvui. lie loses all rights in his original family ; and 
even If his original brothers should die. can only inherit as the son of 
his adoptive father. A second adoption can only take place when the 
boy first adopted has died, and can be made by any widow who could 
have adopted m the first instance, 
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251. The ceremony of adoption is as follows : — ^The man seats the 
boy in his lap CiW), feeds him with sweetmeats in the presence of the 
brotherhood, and declares that he has adopted him. If a woman adopt, 
she gives him her nipple to suck instead of sweetmeats. Sweetmeats 
are in every case distributed to the brotherhood. 

252. There is a custom called gliarjtucdl^ which consists in a 
sonless man settling his daughter's husband (jawal) in his house as 
his heir, when he and his son after him inherit on the death of the 
father without son ; though if he die sonless the property re\'erts to 
the original family, and not to his own cognates. He retains his rights 
in theory in his original family, though he often abandons them in 
practice. There is no doubt whatever that this custom tiiii obtain, for 
many present landowners have obtained their property in this way. 
But the feeling is strongly against it. The Jats, Rors, and Kambohs 
strenuously deny the right. The Rajputs and Gosains say that the 
son-in-law does not inherit. The Gujars and Uairagis admit that the 
custom occurs. The Brahmans say that the son-in-law cannot inherit, 
but his son, if he has one, can. I suspect the real state of the case to 
be that the thing is often done by tadt consent, but that probably the 
next cognates could forbid it. The existence of the name as a well- 
known term shows that the custom does obtain in some degree. 

253- A man may make a stranger of another gens his bhunbhau 
or earth brother, if his near cognates consent, in which case he gives 
him a definite share of his land on the s]X)t, and the hhunbhai loses all 
rights of inheritance in his original family. The ceremony is com- 
plete by public declaration of the transfer and the consent, and by the 
usual distribution of sweetmeats. According to Elliott' theM//;/M/i/ 
could not formerly dispose of his land, but this is no longer the case. 
But sonic hold that if the bhunbhai has no near cognates, the land 
reverts to the family of the donor. 

254. Under no circumstances, except as above mentioned, can a 
landowner make a gift of land out of the cognate community ; and 
not even within it, except among the Rors; and then if the gift is made 
in the absence of sons, and a son is born aftcnvards. it is resumable. 
Small gifts of land as religious endowments are, however, recognized. 
Wills and bequests are practically unknown. In old days sales of land 
were unknown ; and even now they are, though of course judicially 
recognized, not very common out of the agnatic community. The 
right of pre-emption by agnates is universally recognized in the order 
of right of permanent inheritance, and is almost always asserted by 
summary petition ; but, owing to the uncertainty felt by the people as 
to the action of the courts, and the costliness of an appeal to them 
against a purchaser who is usually well off, is often not pursued to 
trial. 
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255- Mahomedan CustomB— The above abstract of customs, 
and any future similar abstract save where the contrary is expressly 
stated, applies only to all Hindus and toMusalmanJats,Gujars, Rors, 
and Kambohs, and to Musalman Rajputs, except the Tunwars of the 
town of Panipat. These last, who are all Musalmans, and live in daily 
contact with ori^^inal Musalmans (by this term I always mean tribes 
who have never been Hindus) follow in many respects the law of Islam. 
Per contra the Saiyads who live in the villages only have adopted 
several of the Hindu restrictions on inheritance and alienation. In 
both classes, for instance, sons and son's sons, &c., exclude all other 
heirs. The original Musalmans of the cities follow the law of their 
faith with ver>' little divergence. The Rains, who are all Musalmans, 
hold a sort of intermediate position between the two. Full details 
are given in the record of tribal customs. 

266. Inferior Proprietors.— The inferior proprietor (fftdlik- 
adna) has full right of property in his holding in severalty; but has 
no rights of ownership in the common land, the share which apper- 
tains to his holding still belonging to the person from whom he ac- 
quired it. This class of proprietors is exceedingly small, and was not 
distinguished at all in the records of last settlement. In some cases 
it has been shown that people who do not belong to the proprietary 
community proper, but who had, by virtue of long possession or other- 
wise, or by consent, been recorded at settlement as owners, have been 
continuously excluded from participation in all special proceeds of the 
common land, such as compensation for common land taken by Gov- 
ernment, and as distinguished from the periodical proceeds which 
the whole cultivating boily shares — see {!}§ 266, 267 infra; and these 
people have been entered as inferior proprietors, their status having 
been occasionally fixed by judicial decisions. Some few people, too, 
have acquired land since settlement admittedly in inferior ownership. 
And a good deal of land in the old cantonments was declared, after 
full investigation in 1852, to be held as inferior property — see §§ 570, 
571 infra. Hut the status is quite exceptional ; and may almost be said 
to be non-existent throughout the greater part of the Tract. 

257* Tenants, and Rent in general— The status of the 

tenant with right of occupancy, which hasbccn the subject of so much 
dispute, was found to exist in this district in the days of the early 
summar>' settlements. In 1S29-31 elaborate reports on the tenures 
of the Tract were prepared for Government on lines laid down by 
it From these we find that these tenants included all regular culti- 
vators, whether resident or of another village ; and that the tenants- 
at-will consisted wholly of " village servants, itinerant cultivators," 
*• persons who from a variety of causes, may have temporarily aban-" 
"doned their village, and individuals who do not make agriculture" 
•* their chief occupation, such as weavers, Banyas, &c. They usually" 
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" receive from year to year such portions of land as their needs may^ 
** require, sometimes from the community, but more often from in-** 
** dividual members ; usualfy on the condition of becoming respon*** 
•* sible for the corresponding portion of the revenue. Occasionally** 
•* the landlord receives a very trifling amount of rent ; but more fre-** 
" quently he shares the produce according to agreement, and is alone'* 
" responsible for the dues of the State. These tenants are at liberty" 
" to give up the land when they please, and are removable at the wiir 
**ofthe community or landlord." All other tenants save those described 
above could not be ejected so long as they continued to occupy their 
lands and to pay their share of the Government revenue. They shar- 
ed equally ^'ith the owners in the proceeds of the common lands, such 
as the sale of firewood or grass, or grazing dues paid by other villages. 
The title of the landlord was preserved by " the form of demanding 
the sirinah or one-fortieth of the produce, when perhaps only a few 
grains were granted as an acknowledgment of holding the land from 
a superior," or by the tenant paying his share of the village expenses 
through his landlord, or by the landlord's family priest taking his dues 
from the tenant also. These tenants, moreover, did not " claim the 
rights of sale or transfer ; but, with the abhorrence with which the 
cultivating class view the sale of land, they are on an equality in every 
essential particular with the landlord." The non-resident (/»»///) culti- 
vator even, paid only 75 per cent of the revenue which he would have 
paid had he been resident, and bore no share of the village expenses ; 
yet he enjoyed equal rights of <KCupancy with the resident tenant, and, 
in fact, " possessed ever)' substantial benefit in an equal degree with 
the owner, while paying much lower rates." The Settlement Officer 
pointed out that ** it was chiefly the good faith which all classes of the 
community preserve in their dealings with each other," that prevented 
awkward claims by tenants to proprietary rights, and " rendered dis- 
putes so very infrequent with respect to property so ill-defined." As 
a fact these tenants have, in some cases, been declared owners by the 
courts. In one case the Chief Court grounded its decision upon the 
fact that the tenants had always enjoyed a share of the common pro- 
duce. It did not know that such was the almost universal rule 
throughout the district. The Collector of 1831, who had had long and 
intimate experience of the people, and whose report was most interest- 
ing and complete, discussed at length the apparent hardship to the 
owner involved in these tenures, especially those of non-resident 
tenants, and the advisability of recognising his right to rent in some 
form ; but he summed up strongly agiinst it, as opix)sed to the ideas 
of the people and certain to be productive of endless disputes and ill- 
feeling. 

258. It is curious how slowly this state of things has changed. 
When the revenue absorbed the whole margin left from the produce 
after supporting the cultivator, it was natural that rent should be non- 
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existent. In fact revenue was rent, as the use of the terms revenue- 
free and rent-free as synonymous for lands of which the revenue was 
assi}rned shows. It was not till about 1850 that Government in- 
terfered to limit the demand of assignees of land revenue to the 
Government share of the produce ; and previous to that date they took 
rent from the owners e.xactly as if they had been landlords themselves. 
Hut, as the Government demand was gradually limited to a moderate 
share of the produce, a margin was left in favour of the producer 
from which rent could fairly have been taken. As a fact, in the 
Nardak, where the Mandal assignees took rent from owners and ten- 
ants alike till 1847, and where the uncertainty of the yield renders 
it easier for a man without capital to pay a share of the produce than a 
share of the revenue, because, although the total amount paid is larger, 
it is paid in instalments which vary with the means of paying it, 
tenants as a rule still pay a share of the produce {batai). But through- 
out the rest of the Tract, except in the city of Panipat and one or 
two similar revenue-free villages held by non-cultivating owners, 
where cash, and still more commonly, grain rents have always been 
taken, and excepting, of course, the Skinner villages, rent is still al- 
most unknown. 1 know of hardly a single case outside the cities and 
the villages already mentioned, in which rent is taken from tenants-at- 
will even whose cultivation dates from last settlement. Tenants of 
later standing, and especially those who have only lately begun to 
cultivate, often pay rent ; in the Khadir, perhaps generally. But in a 
very large number of cases they still pay revenue only ; and where 
rent is paid it is generally very much below the competition value of 
the land (see statement XVI). This state of things is, however, gra- 
dually changing. The people have awakened to the possibility of 
demanding rent, a go(xl deal. I think, in consequence of settlement 
operations, the inquiries attending them, and the new ideas which 
the)' have suggested. The change is, however, extraordinarily slow. 
Kven now X\\q ^i^rcat majority of tenants pay no rent ; and especially is 
there a strong feeling in favour of the tcnants-at-will of old-standing; 
in fact the |H?ople are inclined to deal more leniently with them than 
with the occupancy tenants, for the former claim no rights, while the 
latter do. Of course the equal distribution of revenue over the land 
does, in fact, mean a certain degree of profit to the owners ; for they 
generally hold the best land, \q that they pay less for their land in 
proix>rtion to its value than the tenants pay for theirs ; while, on the 
outlying and inferior portions, the revenue thus distributed, especially 
ill the Khadir, is often a very fair rent for the land. 

259. The difficulty with which the idea of rent is received is 
well exemplified in the cultivation of the common land. Of course 
an individual owner cultivating this land is really a tenant holding 
from the community as a whole. But the idea of taking rent from 
him is, even now, quite beyond the capacity of the people. The own- 
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er who breaks up common land will, of course, pay such revenue as 
the method of distribution of revenue in force will allot to it ; but he 
has by common custom a right to hold the land free from, liability of 
ejectment until a division is effected ; and even then the land must be 
included in his share except in so far as it exceeds the area to which 
he is entitled. This custom is so universal that I think the courts 
would be fully justified in refusing to eject such a man so long as he 
paid his revenue. Cases have been not infrequent in which the peo- 
ple have, at division, allowed individual owners to retain the common 
land which they had broken up, even though considerably in excess 
of their share ; and it is by no means uncommon for owners to build 
wells at their own cost in the common land, so certain do they 
feel of the security of their tenure. In short, as already pointed out 
in § 241, the conclusion is irresistible that, in old times, anybody 
who broke up new land, or even who was given old land to cultivate 
except as an obviously temporary measure, acquired a right to hold 
that land so long as he paid the revenue on it ; and that, whether he 
were an owner or not. The revenue was so hea\y that the village 
was only too glad to get cultivators to accept land on these terms; 
and the explanation of the fact that the people even now fail to dis- 
tinguish between occupancy tenant and tcnants-at-will of any standing 
is, not that old custom failed to raise the ancient tenants approxi- 
iHatcly to a level with owners, but that it treated both owners and 
tenants of all kind alike so far as their right of cultivating possession 
was concerned. In 1850 the Suddcr Hoard ruled that "the 
common custom of India gave to the man who reclaimed waste a 
right to transmit the land to his descendants." I believe it is the 
common custom here ; but that what he transmits is the right of 
cultivating possession, and not of profHirty. 

260. Kinds of Rent and other Tenants* Dues.— Grain rents 

(ijara) are mostly in vogue in the city of Panipat and the few similar 
villages near it. They are usually paid one-third in wheat and two- 
thirds in the inferior grains. Cash rents are taken chiefly in the 
Khadir, either as a lump sum {cfttikotn), or a percent.ige \x\ addition to 
the revenue {indlikdna), or a rate per bigha, A hhare of the produce 
is taken cither by actual division {batai), or by estimate of the yield 
{kan). The owner takes no share of the fodder except when the grain 
has failed and only fodder is produced. The dues of the Chamars 
and the allowances of the Brahman and Saiyad are deducted in 
batai before the division is made ; the dues of other village menials 
arc paid by the cultivator alone. Where a share of the produce is 
taken, money rates on area for each staple {zabti) are generally taken 
on sugar, cotton, tobacco, pepper, most vegetables and spices, methu 
and chari grown for fodder only ; as in all except the last two, which 
are purely fodder crops, the produce is not collected at one time and 
spot, so that division would be difficult and dishonesty easy. • 
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3861. The tenants, as a rule, are responsible for providing carts 
and bedsteads for the use of Government ofRcials. But in the 
villages they pay no other dues. In the city of Panipat and the 
similar villages near it they generally pay many miscellaneous dues 
[ahvdb), such as millk, green wheat for fodder^ earth for mending 
houses, dung-cakes, &c. ; and the Skinners also take many extra cesses, 
often making their tenants pay all the Government cesses, the 1am- 
bardari allowance, the patwari's pay, and a levy on account of expenses 
of management cdWcA kharcha, 

262. There are -some very curious dues paid in the city of 
Panipat which, though not actually rent, are paid by purchasers of 
land to the original proprietor from whom they purchased it, in consi- 
deration of certain rights of ownership which did not pass with the 
sale. The principal of these are Iiaqq raqbah and haqq db» If a man 
sells his fields, his property in the daul or dividing ridges does not pass 
unless expressly specified ; so he takes what is called haqq raqbah and is 
responsible for keeping the ridges in order. So again, if the well was 
not distinctly specified the property in it does not pass, though the soil 
in which it stands being no longer his, he cannot get near it to use it. 
But he takes haqq ab, and it is a disputed point whether he cannot for- 
bid the purchaser to use the well. Each of these dues is generally 
fixed at one-eighth of the rent or owner's share of the produce. Again 
if a man wishes to carry water along another's daul he pays dauldnah — 
generally a lump payment of 5 to lo seers a harvest. 

263. Village Religious Endowments.— In almost every vil- 
lage will be found small plots held on a tenure of religious endowment, 

(</(f»////). They are chiefly granted to Brahmans and to devotees, to 
shrines, and to menials on condition of service in shrines, the grantors 
bcinjr usually the village or a sub-division of it, less frequently indivi- 
dual owners. The tenure is personal to the grantee, and is resumable 
at pleasure, though seldom resumed and often continued to heirs. It 
assumes three principal forms. The grantors may either cultivate the 
land and pay the revenue themselves, giving the whole of the produce 
to the grantee ; or they may give the land in inferior ownership to the 
grantee, paying the revenue themselves ; or they may pay the revenue, 
and aUow the grantee to cultivate and take the produce. 

264. Common Expenditure of the Village.— Every village 

keeps open-house to the countryside. A traveller (^^/^^) who has no 
friends in the village puts up as a matter of course in the common- 
room (chopat in the north, paras in the south) of the village, and re- 
ceives food and tobacco free ; though he will, if possible, choose a 
village inhabited by his own tribe. Every Government servant pass- 
ing through the village is fed in like manner ; and though this custom 
is a source of considerable expense to villages on the main roads — in 
one \-illage where I examined the accounts it accounted for four-fifths 
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of the whole expenses — it is founded upon the feeling of the people* 
and not primarily upon the extortion of the officials. Hospitality of 
this sort is considered a social duty ; to refuse it is an insult, and a 
village which was grudging in its exercise would have dishonour in 
the sight of its fellows. The people will never take payment for 
anything supplied by the village as a whole from its own stores, 
such as milk, wood, and grass ; and when a headman brings hot milk 
of a brown colour from an earthen vessel in the pores of which 
milk has daily\gone sour for some months past, throws in some sugar 
from a corner of his not over clean chadar in which it has been 
tied up, stirs it up with his finger, blows on it to cool it, and 
offers it you to drink, it is very difficult to save at the same time your 
own stomach and his feelings. When attesting our records in the 
villages, arrangements had to be made to constantly shift our quarters 
so as to allow the people in attendance to go home every night ; other- 
wise the burden of hospitality thrown upon the village where the work 
was being done would have been e.xcessive. Th«.* headmen, when absent 
on village business, charge their expenses and often perhaps a little 
more to the village account. The village common-room, the village 
shrines, the drinking well, and other public structures, have to be 
maintained and kept in repair, and occasionally new ones built. 
Small religious offerings are made on occasion in the name of the 
village; and a menial settling for the first time in the village generally 
receives some pecuniary help to enable him to start fairly. Process 
fees {dastakdna\ too, are levied on the village if the revenue is in 
arrears. All these and similar expenses constitute the common ex* 
penditure of the villnge called malba, literally meaning refuse, sweep- 
ings, because of the many miscellaneous items which it includes. 

266. There is generally a Banya appointed as vialhabarddr for 
the village or a sub-division of it ; and the headmen draw the necessary 
funds from them, the accounts being audited by the community when the 
half-yearly instalment of revenue is collected. The old administration 
papers fixed a very high limit, generally 6^ per cent on the revenue, 
beyond which the headmen could not incur these exjxinses without the 
previous sanction of the community. In the new pajHrrs I have insert- 
ed the very much narrower limits fixed by Financial Commissioner's 
Circular No. 4 of i860. The headmen grumble dreadfully; for vil- 
lage hospitality accounts for most of the expenses, these must be in- 
curred, and in many of the larger villages the necessary expenses will 
no doubt often exceed the limits, while among the Jats, at any rate, 
some of the evil-disposed are tolerably certain to object whenever they 
have an opportunity of making things uncomfortable for the headmen. 
But, on the other hand, 1 believe that the headmen used often to make 
illegitimate profits from the vialba, realising up to the limits fixed 
without Vegard to the expenditure. I think the limit should have been 
fixed at an unvar}'ing percentage on the revenue ; for the expenses 
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increase if anything rather faster than the revenue with the size of the 
village, as travellers select large villages to stay in. But the headmen 
will probably be able to recover any really legitimate expenses ; and in 
any case the people will hardly allow the reputation of the village to 
suffer. I have no apprehension of any real difficulty on this score ; 
but if stich should arise, I think the limits fixed might be enlarged 
with advantage. It would have been unwise for me to have attempt- 
ed to procure sanction for their alteration on purely theoretical appre- 
hensions of difficulty, and before they had been fairly tried. 

266, Common Income of the Village.— The proceeds of the 

village may be divided into two classes \^rs/, are the occasional pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale or lease of common property, such as the 
sale of jungle, the lease of pasture to travelling herds of cattle, the sale 
of the nitrous efflorescence (;v///) which abounds in old homesteads 
for the purpose of manure or the manufacture of saltpetre, the small 
dues sometimes realized from carts which come for dry firewood, the 
fine often paid by strangers for permission to collect kino, to cut 
thatching grass, and the like. These are, if of any material amount, 
generally divided at once among the owners, and the tenants have no 
share in them. If petty, they are paid in to the credit of the general 
mlba accounts. 

2Vf. The second class consists of the regular dues, which are in- 
cluded in and collected with the half-yearly revenue account, and in 
which all revenue-payers, whether owners or tenants, share proportion- 
ally. The most important head of income is the knr/tikamini or hearth 
tax. This in collected in almost every village, and the usual annual 
rate is Rs. 2 \^x hearth ; but in small villages, where the common ex- 
penses arc inconsiderable, it varies with their amount. Thus the 
fact that it has not been collected at all for several years, when other 
common income liJis been sufficient to cover the common expenditure, 
is by no means decisive against the right to collect. It is paid only 
by non-cultivators ; and Dakattts, sweepers, Dnms, barbers, and 
washermen so long as they exercise their calling, are exempt. It 
formed part of the old chaubachha or four-fold levy, taken in old days 
on pas. ti\g,kurhi,?i\\^ piinchhi, or the head-cloth of the men, the waist 
string of the male children, the hearth of the non-cultivators, and the 
tails of their cattle,* and which was often had recourse to to cover 
losses caused by cultivators abandoning their lands and failing to pay 
the revenue due on them. 

268, The courts, up to the Chief Court I believe, have held that 
this cess is in the nature of a grdund rent paid by non -proprietors on 
account of the land occupied by their houses in the homestead, and that 
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a non-proprietor who purchases the land on which his house stands is 
i/s0 facta exempt from the cess. I cannot help thinking that this is 
a mistaken view ; and that the real object of the cess is to throw a 
share of the burden of the hospitality which is exercised in the name 
of the village as a whole, upon those residents who would othcni'ise 
esc«ipe all share in its incidence. In the first place, in villages inhabit- 
ed wholly by cultivators, such, for instance, as garhis or tndfrtts (§ 
183, supra\ and even in the Skinner villages where ever)' levy is taken 
that can on any pretence be squeezed from the people, the hearth 
tax is appropriated by the cultivators to the common expenses, 
although they have, of course, no property whatever in the village 
site. Again, if a family divides into two households with separate 
hearths, each household will pay the same cess that the joint family paid 
before, though the land they occupy is the same. Again, the Chuhrd^ 
Nai, and Diim are exempt, simply because they are utterly im- 
pure, and no one would accept hospitality a: their hands ; and the 
washermen are exempt for a similar reason so long as they exercise 
their filthy calling. Dakauts are exempt because they are so unlucky 
that even the grasping Brahman does not accept an offering from their 
hands ; not because they are poor, for they are generally quite the 
contrary. Again, why should the non-proprietary cultivator be 
exempt if the cess is a ground rent. On my view of the matter his 
exemption is reasonable ; for the hearth tax never nearly covers the 
expenses, and the balance is distributed with the revenue, so that he 
pays his share as a cultivator. 

269. Besides the hearth tax, there are the grazing dues, chugai or 
charaL This is chiefly levied in the Nardak, where pasture is exten- 
sive, and non -proprietors often keep numerous flocks and herds. The 
rate is usually 8 annas per buffalo, 4 annas per ox or cow, 2 annas per 
calf, and Rs. 3 to 5 per hundred sheep or goats. The cattle of proprietors 
and all plough cattle are always exempt ; and as a rule the cattle of all 
cultivators graze free. This cess, when realized in villages with limited 
pasture, is generally taken only in years when the village ex jxjnses are 
very largely In excess of the common income. It is a pjiyment in con- 
sideration of the right of grazing on the common lands, and must be 
carefully distinguished from the distribution of revenue upon cattle, 
which is generally adopted in the Nardak villages when a drought has 
rendered the number of cattle possessed by each a better test of abili- 
ty to bear the burden of the revenue than is aflbrded by the areas of 
fields which have produced nothing. In this latter case the cattle of 
owners are of course included. Besides these dues there is an annual 
levy of Rs. 2 upon every oil press which is occasionally taken ; 
and a small periodical payment is made, chiefly in the Nardak, by 
every non-cultivator who cuts firewood or pala from the common 
jungles, and is usually quoted at Re. I a year on each axe or bill-hook 
\ganddssa). 
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270. The Distribution of the Revenue.— When the half-year- 

\y instalment of revenue becomes due, the wa/da account is first 
audited. The h'st by which the hearth tax is to be levied is then made 
out, and. as I have said, this is generally so adjusted as to leave a fair 
share of the general exixrnses to be paid by the cultivators who are 
exempt from the tax. The balance so left, after deducting the graz- 
ing dues, is added to the Government revenue (///?7<n, probably so 
called because originally distributed over ploughs or /la/s) and cesses ; 
and a distribution {ddcM) of the whole is then made over the cultivat- 
ed land. 

271. This distribution is almost always by an all-round rate upon 
areas. The distribution of land according to quality made this me- 
thod of distrbution fair enough in the first instance ;but greater or less 
inequalities have grown up in most villages, and especially some of 
our new systems lead to very peculiar results in connection with it, as 
will be pointed out in detail in treating of the distribution of the new 
assessment. Still the practice has been adhered to with extraordi- 
nar>' unanimity, and payment by shares or by ploughs, or by pro- 
portional rates on soils, are the exceptions. In some few villages the 
distribution is made on the area actually under the plough in 
each year ; but as a rule land entered as cultivated at settlement is 
paid for, whether cultivated or not {k/iari pari ka dam dena). The 
newly-broken up land, if chiefly in the hands of tenants, is included ; 
and sometimes the original settlement rate per acre is charged on this, 
with the result of reducing the rate upon the old cultivation. When 
the land has been broken up by owners, it is often not included at all; 
or not till a considerable area has been broken up, when all land so 
cultivated up to date is included once for all. 

272. The headmen then collect {ui^ahna) the re\'enue. Tenants 
of any standing almost always pay direct; new tenants often pay 
through the owners, even when they pay nothing in excess of the sum 
entered as due on their land in the clistribution list ox fard dhdl bachh. 
Many of the well-to-do pay direct from their private purse ; and I am 
happy to say the number that do so is considerable, while it is becom- 
ing cver>' day more and more the custom for every one who has the 
ready money to pay in this manner. Those who have not sufficient 
cash, or who prefer not to pay direct, pay by inch; that is, they give in 
the name of their banker {sah or sahukar). The patwari then gives each 
banker a note of the sum due by each of his clients, and the banker 
pays in the total amount and debits the items in their respective 
accounts. The vialbtx account is settled, the re\enue is paid, the head- 
men take their allowances, and the ugdhi or collection is at an end. 

^ 278. The Village Money-lender.— The village banker or sa- 

h:t<ur is a much, and in my opinion generally a very wrongfully-abused 
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person. Rapacious Jews of the worst type; to whom every sort of chi- 
canery and rascality is the chief joy of life, and in whose hands the 
illiterate villager is as helpless as a child»do exist especially in the 
cities. But they are well known, and only had recourse to in the last 
resort It is unnecessary Tor me to repeat what has been so often and 
so well said about the absolute necessity for an agency which shall 
furnish capital to a class who arc, as a rule, without it, and shall receive 
the produce of the fields in exchange for the hard cash in which alone 
Government will receive its revenue. Hut this is not the only func- 
tion they fulfil. The well-to-villager keeps his whole accounts with 
the money-lender ; he seldom stores any amount of grani in his house, as 
he has no means of protecting it, but makes over lohis banker the pro- 
duce of the harvest, and draws upon him for his daily wants. The 
account is precisely similar to that kept by an English farmer with his 
banker, but with this cardinal distinction, — that the English farmer 
starts with a deposit, and has, as a rule, a balance to his credit, while 
the Indian farmer has, as a rule, nothing to deposit at first, and would 
not deposit it if he had. He starts with a credit, and, however well-to- 
do, always owes something to his banker. If he has any surplus wealth 
he as a rule conceals it, or sinks it in jewels for his wife till the time 
comes for a wedding in his family, when he will spend the whole of it, 
and an advance from his banker besides. He not unfrequently, unless 
really indebted, sells his produce to travelling traders at a higher rate 
than he could get for it in the village; and he very commonly lends 
money himself in a small way to his friends and fellow-villagers, and 
is generally exceedingly long suffering in his treatment of them. 

274. Nor is the banker himself generally so exacting as he is 
often said to be. He charges monthly interest at the rate o( a/aisa 
in the rupee — i8J per cent jier annum — when his client h a sul^tan- 
tial man, and from 25 per cent upwards when the credit of the latter 
is doubtful. He credits grain received at a seer per rupee more, and 
debits it at as much less th.nn the market rate. Hut his chances 
of loss are often great, the periods of credit are generally long, and at 
the time of settlement allowances are made and a compromise effect- 
ed more generally than would be thought possible. His loans are 
often secured by a mortgage (^^//;/^,.^//t/'), but the mortgage is seldom 
recorded, for in most villages it is thought disgraceful to have one's 
land shown as mortgaged in the Government papers, and so long as 
the client is reputed honest the banker does not press for an entry, 
though it would greatly enhance his security. The mortgagor, too, 
almost always continues to cultivate the land, and generally at a fair- 
ly moderate rent. It is the city Banya in particular that is often as 
unscrupulous and rapacious as he can be painted. And in one res- 
pect our rules favour his knavery. It is a universal rule among the 
people that, till the deed of. alienation has been registered, if regis- 
tration is necessary, and till mutation of names has been eiTccted in 
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the Government records, the whole of the money is not paid, and posses* 
sion of the land is not given. At the same time, the people believe 
that registration will not be made unless payment of the consideration 
in full is admitted ; while our rules expressly forbid our ordering mu- 
tation of names unless transfer of possession is shown to have taken 
place. Thus the alienatoi must perforce, in order to complete the 
transaction, admit full payment and transfer of possession before either 
has been made; and the alienee, if unscrupulous, withholds the balance 
due and sues for possession: and the admissions of the alienator, duly 
recorded, preclude the possibility of defence. 

'276. In time of drought and famine the Banya is the villager's 
mainstay ; without him he would simply star\'e. In fact the function 
of a Hanya in a village is ver)' like that of the air-chamber in a fire 
engine. He receives the produce of the village, the supply of which 
is fitful and intermittent, stores it up, and emits it in a steady and 
effective stream. And if some power is lost in the process, it is only 
the cost at which all machinery is worked ; for force cannot be trans- 
muted from ore form into another and more serviceable one without 
some part of it being lost on the way. 

276 Agrieultural Partnerships.— The whole agriculture of 

the Tract is conducted by means o{ idnas^ which are associations of 
households or individuals, each contributing oxen, or labour, or both, 
and the whole .'dtta working jointly, and cultivating certain lands of 
which some of the members of the association have the disposal, whe- 
ther as owners or tenants. The agreements for them are made for the 
a^jricultural yc.'ir, dating from the day after Dusahra, the nth of the 
second half of Jet. In the Nardak and elsewhere, where the depth 
of water necessitates a large staff of bullocks, the idna often includes 
se\'en or eight ploughs of two oxen each ; in other places, more often 
three or four. The sharers are called sajja {siijja, a share) ; if a man 
contributes a full plough he is called ek /tai l\i sdjji ; if a half plough, 
kailnva ka sdj;t\ from kiu/nai, the space in the yoke occupied by the 
neck of one bullock; if only his personal labour, ji ka sdjji, or sharer 
of his person. This last class never contribute land, and are generally 
Chamdrs; while a man who contributes land is seldom or never 
ay/ ka sdjji. If a woman, not of the family of any of the landed 
sharers, is admitted, she is called khurpi ka sdjji, or a sharer of a hoe, 
and takes half the share of ayV ka sdjji, 

277. The distribution of the proceeds and the payment of reve- 
nue is conducted in two different methods. In all cases the whole of 
the prixluce is thrown together, without regard to the yield of indivi- 
dual fields. Throughout the Nardak, and generally among Rajputs, 
the whole number of heads (dng) in the Idna are counted. The whole 
of the fodder and the price of all iron used in the cultivation are divid- 
ed over the oxen equally. The grain is collected, the seed-grain re- 
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paid to the Banya with interest, and the dues of the Ckamirs and the 
religious offerings are deducted. One-fourth of the remainder is then 
separated as hdkimi hissah^ or the share of the ruler ; and this is divid- 
ed among the people who contributed the land in proportion to the 
area contributed by each» and these people pay each the revenue due 
on his own land. The remainder is then divided upon the heads of 
men and oxen ; an ox generally taking twice the share of a man 
among the Rajputs, because the owners provide most of the cattle, 
while many of the men arc non-proprietors ; and also in the villages 
where irrigation is extensive, because the cattle there have such hard 
work. For this latter reason, an ox sometimes takes twice as much as 
a man in the spring, and only as much in the autumn hanest, when 
there is no irrigation. In other villages oxen and men share equally. 
In «11 cases the costs of cultivation, except the iron, are divided on 
these same shares. This system, as practically worked by the more 
well-to-do landowners who do not labour with their own hands, bears 
a curious resemblance to that described by Maine as obtaining in 
ancient Ireland.^ 

278. In the second method of distribution the accounts of the 
lina^ which is also called ratha^ are kept by ploughs, each sharer 
contributing a certain number of half ploughs. To make up the 
number of men required for his oxen, a sharer will often take a ji ka 
sdjji into partnership ; but in this case the latter claims from the 
sharer only, and not from the Idna as a whole, in which he is only re- 
cognized as a man attached to one of the ploughs. The whole costs 
and proceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on the whole of the 
land, are divided equally over the ploughs without any regard to the area 
of land contributed by each plough. This sort o{ luna is also called 
basira. The jt kd sdjji in this case takes from the man who engaged 
him one-fourth, or if there are already two able-bodied men on the 
plough, one-fifth of the produce allotted to one plough and pays the 
same proportion of the revenue, the division being by heads, and men 
and oxen sharing equally. He receives no share of the fodder, and 
pays no share of the cost of the iron or seed. Under this system the 
ji kd sdjji is entitled to an advance of some Rs. 20 to 25 free of inter- 
est, and further advances at discretion at reasonable rates from his 
employer. His account is seldom cleared off", and till it is cleared 
off he does household work also ; so that he becomes attached to his 
master as a sort of serf, and if a second employer takes him he is 
bound to first settle his account with the old employer. The debt is 
looked upon by the people as a body debt (jarir kd qarzah\ and they 
hold that they are entitled to compel the man to work till he has 
cleared it off, and grumble much at our law refusing to endorse this 
view. In all cases the ji kd sdjji is expected to do much of the 
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hardest part of the labour, such as ploughing; and they are much more 
used by Gujarsand Rajputs than by Jats or Rors. Among the latter 
the women of the family are often counted and get shares, which the 
;/ kd sdjjis wife does not 

279. There is another Idna made for the express purpose of cut- 
ting and pressing sugarcane. The cane is grown in the ordinary man- 
ner; but after Diwdii^ when the cutting time has come, the growers 
combine and form a koihu ka Idna, or sugar mill association, which 

* will consist of lO or \2 ploughs, and is worked as follows : Each sharer 
(whether an individual or an ordinary land) contributes oxen and 
grown men in equal numbers strictly in proportion to the area it has 
under cane, and women and children as near as may be at the same 
rate; and the account is kept by yokes of oxen (yit?/). The sharers cast 
lots to determine the rotation \hdn, osra) in which the work shall be 
done, one lot for each yoke. Thus, if A^B, C, and D be the lots, A and 
D may belong to one man who contributes two yokes. The press must 
be started on Sunday evening; so on Sunday morning the whole of 
the labourers begin to cut A*s cane. As the first turn of the season is 
always a double one, they cut it on Sunday and Monday. On Tuesday 
they cut B's cane, on Wednesday C*s, and so on. As each man's cane is 
finished, he falls out of the rotation. The pressing begins on Sunday 
evening, and all the bullocks work in rotation night and day till the 
work is done, each yoke going on till the vessel into which the juice first 
nms {kundi) is full, and then being relieved. They begin to press the 
cane cut during the day in the evening of the same day, and it gene- 
rally occupies the press till the evening of the next day. If it takes 
a little more or less time, the excess or defect is marked by a pat of 
dung on a rough sundial made by a peg stuck into the ground, and is 
allowed for when the same man's turn comes round again. Each man 
takes the gur made from his own cane, and pays the daily expenses of 
his days. The joint expenses, such as hire of evaporating pan, mak- 
ing of press, &c., are distributed in proportion to the number of days 
the cane of each has taken to press. 

280. This is the ordinary system. But the people find that the 

crowd collected to cut the cane eat and spoil so much that a new system 

which has come from Rohtak is fast gaining ground. In this each 

sharer cuts his own cane. He starts his bullocks and presses his cane 

till one or two kundis of juice, as may have been previously agreed 

upon, have been expressed. He then makes way for another man with 

his cane and bullocks, and so on. When all his cane is crushed, he 

takes away his bullocks and falls out of the rota. Every morning the 

gar which has been made during the past 24 hours and the current 

expenses are divided in proportion to the number of kundis of juice 

contributed by each. 

28L Dangwdra is the name of a system by which two or more 
owners club their cattle together, either for the year or for a special 
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job. The united cattle work for each in proportion to the number of 
oxen contributed, and the partners have no further claim upon one 
another, each keeping his land and its produce and revenue distinct 

282. The Village Acooontant.— The patwari is in these parts 
emphatically a Government servant, the malbabardar^ who corresponds 
to the Punjab Dharwai^ usually keeping the village accounts. 
Among the Nardak Rajputs especially, the patwari often knows little 
of the private arrangemeats of the community. But in the remainder 
of the Tract the patwari often has the whole matter of the distribution 
and collection of Government revenue in his own hands. Still it is 
wonderful how many of the patwaris possess the entire confidence 
of the villagers. No doubt a good deal goes on which we should be 
unable to approve of. I believe that only exceptionally scrupulous pat- 
waris ever pay their bill with the village Danya, the great majority 
living free at the expense of the village. But I do not think that a 
patwari who does so is necessarily corrupt or extortionate. The cus* 
tom is in consonance with the habits of the peeple; the burden is so 
widely distributed as to be hardly perceptible; and as the whole contri- 
bute equally, there is no temptation to partiality. So long as the 
patwari is imp^irtial and not too luxurious in his style of living, the 
people are well content to secure at the price the good offices of one 
who has very much in his hands, and are, perhaps, not sorry to have 
little entries in Banya's account books which can be brought up* 
against him in case of need ; and the gratification is continued as a. 
matter of course, often, probably, without being asked for. But if h<^ 
fails in these respects there is trouble. Of course where such a state of 
things is discovered, it is necessary to take notice of it ; but I am no^ 
sure that it is always wise to discover it. Even if it should tend to 
destroy his independence as between the Government and the village — 
which I doubt, for his appointment rests with Government — it also 
tends to keep him impartial as between individual villagers ; and the 
latter quality is the more important, because so much the oftener called 
into play. 

288« Village Menials.— The menials or kamins form a very 
important part of the village community ; and nothing is thought to 
be so effective an assertion of the poverty of a village as to say that 
the kamins have left it. They perform all the begar, ox woxV not paid 
for by the job ; and this includes the sarkari begar, or services per- 
formed free for Government officials when travelling. For this they 
are specially paid ; and when, in 1820, Lord Hastings issued a procla- 
mation abolishing begdr^ or forced labour as it was called, the katnlns 
petitioned the Collector to revoke the obnoxious order, as, in the 
Collector's words, " they were deprived of their only means of subsist- 
ence, as their services were no longer called for, and their allowance 
no longer paid them." This is, of course, an exaggeration ; and forced 
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labour is sometimes so taken as to be a real injury to the people. 
But for the ordinary services which the custom of the country pres- 
cribes, the givers are fully paid by the cultivators, who, and not the 
menials, arc the people to be considered. The payment to menials 
is made cither by a share of the produce, or by a ia/ak or fixed allow- 
ance upon the plough or Persian wheel. The de^dr is done by the 
various houses in accordance with a thikar or rotation list kept by the 
tliikar banya (see § 297 infra), I briefly describe the principal closes 
below. 

284. Chamars^ or tanners or cobblers. They are in these parts 
by far the most important class of menials ; for, besides their function 
as artizans, they perform a very considerable part of the agricultural 
labour. On the 1 1 th of the second half of Jet, the day after Dusahra, 
when the arrangements for the ensuing agricultural year are always 
made, the iduas and households agree how many Chamdrs each wants, 
and informs the thikar banya (§ 297 infra), who distributes the 
various houses of Chamdrs among them by lot. Each Idna then 
ajjrees with its Chamdrs whether they will be kaniai ke, ox begdr ke^ or 
iarkdri begdr ke Chamdrs, The kamai or Idna Chamdr {kamdna — to 
labour, to work at) receives either a twentieth or a twcnty-oneth part 
o{{\\Q^rain produced on the idfia, having no share in any other pro- 
duce ; and for this he provides an able-bodied man to be always at 
work in the fields, and makes and mends all the boots and leather 
articles needed by the idna. The begdr ka Ctiamdr receives a fortieth 
or forty -oneth part of the grain ; and for this he provides a man 
to work in the fields whenever special work is in hand, such as 
weeding, harvest, &c. He also gives two pair of boots a year for the 
ploughman and two for the woman who brings the bread into the 
fields ; and one ox-whip (narka), and a leather rope (sdnfa) to fix the 
yoke (jYta ) to the plough, in the half-year, and does all the necessary 
mending. 

The sarkdri begdr ka Chamdr takes an eightieth or eighty- 
oncth part of the grain ; and gives a narka and sdn/a half-yearly, 
mends boots, and does Government btgdr. Besides the above dues, the 
Ci/amdrs always have some grain left them on the thrashing floor, 
called chhor; often a considerable quantity. 

285. The Chamdrs are the coolies of the Tract. They cut grass, 
carr>- wood, put up tents, carry bundles, act as watchmen and the like 
for officials; and this work is shared by aii the Ciiamdrs in the village. 
They also plaster the houses with mud when needed. They take the 
skins of all the animals which die in the village except those which 
die on Saturday or Sunday, or the first which dies of cattle plague (§§ 
491-92 infra). They generally give one pair of boots per ox and two 
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pairs per buffalo skin so taken to the owner. They and the CkAkrat 
take the flesh also between them, the most usual division being that 
the Outmars take that of cloven-footed animals, and the Chuhras that 
of whole-footed animals and abortions. 

286. The Barhi^ or carpenter receives a fixed allowance ; general- 
ly 40 to 50 seers per Persian wheel, or half as much per plough ; and a 
sheaf iphar) and small bundle {gaird) of com ; the bhdr yielding per- 
haps 10 seers of grain and the gdira half as much. For this he repairs 
all agricultural implements and household furniture, and makes all 
without payment except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the sugar 
press. The wood is found for him. 

287- The Lohaf^ or blacksmith receives the same as the Birhi, 
He makes and mends all iron implements, the iron being found him. 

288- The Kumhdf^ or potter gets the same as the Bdrhi when 
he has to provide earthen vessels for Persian wheels. Otherwise he 
gets 13 to 20 seers per plough. He provides all the earthen vessels 
needed by the people or by travellers; and he keeps donkeys and car- 
ries grain on them from the thrashing floor to the village, and generally 
brings all grain to the village that is bought elsewhere for seed or food 
{fflj khdj), or for weddings or feasts. But he will not carry grain away 
from the village without payment. 

289- The Chthra, B/tangi, or sweeper gets half as much as the 
Barhi, or often less, and a share of the flesh of dead animals as already 
noted. He sweeps the houses and village, collects the dung, pats it into 
cakes and stacks it, works up the manure, helps with the cattle and 
takes them from village to village. News of a death sent to friends is 
invariably carried by him. In villages where the women are secluded 
he gets a daily cake of bread from each house in addition, or his al- 
lowance is the same as that of the Bdr/ii. 

290* The JMnwar^ Kahdr ^ or bearer gets about the same as 
the Chtihra^ and receives a daily sheaf of corn at harvest. He brings 
water to the reapers, and at weddings, and when plastering is being 
done ; and makes all the baskets needed, and the boria or matting and 
bijna or fans, generally of date palm leaves. Where the women are 
secluded, he also brings water to the house and receives a double al- 
lowance. He is the fisherman of the country. 

291. The Nai^ or barber receives a small allowance, and shaves 
and shampooes, makes tobacco, and attends upon guests. He also is 
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the person to go on messages {gatn{na\ and enjoys large perquisites 
at betrothals and weddings. 

292. The Dhohi^ or washerman receives as much as the Bdrhi 
in villages where the women do not wash the clothes; but only a small 
allowance, if any, in others, where he is often not found at all, 

293* The TcH or oilman, Gadriya^ or wool felter, XYieJuldha 
or weaver, the Chimpi alias Lilgat^ or dyer, the Pumba^ Dkunya^ 
or cotton scutcher, and the5^;/aHor goldsmith, get no fixed allow- 
ance, but are paid by the job ; usually either by retaining some portion 
of the material given them to work up, or by receiving a weight of 
grain equal to that of the materials. 

294. The Dhdnak^ is an inferior sort of C/nihra, who will eat a 
Chuhars leavings {fhiUa,) while the Chuhra will not eat his. They 
often take the place of Chuhras^ and frequently weave cloth. 

294a* The Diim or Mirdsi^ are the musicians of all, and the 
bards of the tribes other than Rajputs and Drahmans, whose Bhdts 
and Jiigas seldom reside in the district. The DiUn is the very lowest 
of castes. There are generally a few Jogis^ — a low caste of devotee 
who take the offerings to Shiv and toGiiga Pir; and a few Mahomedan 
fakirs who take the offering to the Mahomedan saints. 

295. Inhabitants of the Village generally.— The remaining 

inhabitants of the village are chiefly Brahmans and Banyas. The for- 
mer arc the family priests of the people, and even among Musalmans 
play an important part in weddings. They live by the offerings of their 
clients. The Banyas seldom follow any other calling than that of trade, 
though I know a few families who cultivate. On phdg, the day after 
Holi, they give a ball of gur, and on the day of the great Diwali a 
little parched rice or some sweets to the proprietors, in recognition of 
the subordinate position which they occupy in the village. And on 
the latter day the kamins bring small offerings of articles belonging 
to the handicraft of each. 

S96a. All inhabitants of the village have a right to graze a rea- 
sonable number of cattle, their own property, on payment of the re- 
cognized dues, to collect dry wood for burning, to cut such bushes or 
grass for thatching or ropes as they need for use in their houses and 
cattle yards, and to dig mud for bricks, &c., from the village tank. 
But a small cess for ever>' axe or bill-hook is often taken from non-cul- 
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tivators where jungle is plentiruL Cultivators have ordinarily a right 
to cut wood needed for agricultural implements and p6Ia and grass 
from the common lands, except in villages where they are very limited 
in extent and insufficient for the needs of the owners. The manure 
of the cultivators is used by them in their own fields ; but they cannot 
sell it out of the village. That of the non-cultivators is the joint pro- 
perty of the village ; or, if the homestead is divided by wards, ol the 
owners of the ward in which they live. It is kept in great joint stock 
heaps, and divided by the owners according to ploughs. The oilmen 
often pay Re. i or Rs. 2 on every press to the village. 

296, Non-proprietary inhabitants are the owners of the materials 
of houses which they have built ; but not, unless by purchase from the 
village, of the land on which they stand. But they cannot ordinarily 
be ejected from land they have occupied in or about the homestead, 
whether for houses, cattle yards, fuel heaps, or the like, so long as they 
reside in the village and pay the customary dues, unless the land 
occupied by them is needed for extension of the homestead proper; in 
which case they would be ejected, and have similar ground allotted 
them a little further off. 

297. The pay of the village watchmen is fixed by Government 
and paid by the community equally upon hearths. But the fur- 
ther duties of watch and ward are performed as follows by the 
whole adult male inhabitants of the village. There is in every 
village a thikar Banya. Thlkar literally means a shard; and, as 
lots are commonly cast with shards, is now used for any rota or roll 
by which duties are performed in rotation. The tMkar Banya keeps 
a roll of all adult males except himself and the headmen and their 
next heirs, who are exempt ; and these males have to keep watch in 
the village at night in rotation, the thikar Banya warning each as his 
turn comes round. In large villages there will be several men on duty 
at once. The roll is revised generally every 12 years to include men 
who have grown up in the meantime. This duty is called tMkar 
par excellence, though the thikar Banya keeps other rolls, such as the 
allotment list of Chawdrs and the like. 
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298. The Homestead and the Homes.— When a new village 

is founded, the first thing done is to dig out tanks to hold rain water 

for the cattle, washing. &c. The village is then built on the spoil ; and 

as in course of time old houses fall down and new ones arc built, the 

village is raised high above the surrounding plain ; in some of the old 

Nardak villages as much as 1 50 or 200 feet. The space immediately 

around the village is called goira; and here the cattle stand to be 

milked, weavers train their warp, fuel is stacked, dung-hills made, ropes 

t\i'isted, sugar presses erected, and all the operations conducted for 

vhich free space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by 

a mud wall and ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered by 

gates, often of brick, and containing side-rooms in which the gossips 

sit when it grows hot under the huge bar tree or p{pal which generally 

stands just outside. Main streets {gaii) run right through from one 

gate to another; and in Rajput and other villages where the women 

are strictly secluded, numerous blind alleys {bagar) lead from them, 

cadi being occupied by the houses of near relations. In other villages 

the alleys run right through. The proprietors, Banyas, and Brahmans, 

live in the centre ; the menials on the outskirts of the village. The 

houses are usually of adobe, except in the Nardak and the older villages, 

'^wherc brick is common ; the change bearing patent evidence to the 

tranquillity which we have substituted for anarchy. At two or three 

commanding positions are common houses (paras, c/to/fd/) belonging to 

the wards of the village. There will also be a few baithaks or sheds 

for gossiping in, and many cattle pens scattered about the village. 

299- Entering the street door of a private house you pass into the 
miter room or dahlis, beyond which you must not go without permis- 
sion, and where your friend will come and talk. It is often partly 
occupied by some calves. Beyond this is the yard (chauk) separated 
from the streets by a wall, and in which the cattle are tied up in cattle- 
sheds {biira\ and the women sit and spin. Round this are the houses 
occupied by the various households of the family. In front of each is 
a room with the side towards the yard open {daldn or tamsdl) which is 
the family living room. On either side of this will be a sidrl or store 
room and a chatra or cook-room with its chhida or hearth ; and there is 
often an inner room beyond called obri or dobari if with two doors, and 
kota or kotri if \<ith one only. Upstairs is the chaubdra where the 
husband and wife sleep ; while the girls and children sleep downstairs, 
k and the boys in the chopdl or the dahliz. 
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800* There will be some receptacles for grmin (JkOf) made of 
rings of adobe built up into a cylinder. This has a small hole in the 
bottom, out of which the grain runs and keeps always full a small 
receptacle open in front, from which it is taken as wanted. There will 
be some ovens {bharala^ Adrd) for warming milk; there will K* recesses 
in the wall to act as shelves {penJi) ; one or two swinging trays or 
rope rings for water vessels ; a few bedstead (wanja^ that) made of 
wooden frames covered with netted string ; a few small stools {plra^ pUa^ 
khatola) of identical construction ; a few small low wooden tables 
{patra)\ and some large baskets to store clothes in (//Air). There will 
be some small shallow baskets (dalri) for bread and grain ; and some 
narrow-mouthed ones {pijri) to keep small articles in. 

801* The metal vessels will consist of large narrow-mouthed 
cauldrons {tokna^ tokni \ for storing water in and cooking at feasts ; 
smaller vessels of similar shape {batloi) for ordinary cooking and car- 
rying water to the fields ; still smaller ones {iota^ gadwa^ bantd) for 
dipping water and drinking from; some cups [sarda) without handles ; 
some tumbler-shaped drinking vessels {gifds, corrupted from Engh'sh 
glass) ; a broad shallow bowl or saucer {katora^ Ma) for drinking hot 
liquids from ; a large tray {tlidli) ; a larger tray for kneading dough 
in {pardnt)\ a brass ladle (karcAi); a spatula for turning bread 
[konclta, palta, khurchnd) ; a thin iron plate (AiXtw) for baking cakes, 
and some pairs of iron tongs {chimtd) ; a fry-pan (karat) and a sieve, 
{chltaifii), both of iron ; and an iron bucket {(hi) for drawing water from 
the well. The poorer people will not have all of these, and poor 
Musalmans very few of them ; but most of them are necessary to a 
Hindus who may cook in, but may not eat out of an earthen vessel if 
already used. The Hindu's utensils are made of brass, and perhaps a 
few of bell-metal (kdfisf); the Mahomedan substitutes copper for^- 
brass, which he does not use. 



802. The vessels of pottery will be some huge narrow-mouthi 
vessels for storing water (;//«i/, daggd) ; similar ones, but flatter anc= 

smaller (j/idkrd, kachhdll, jhdoH ; if mouth very big, thdl) with mouth 

broad enough to admit the hand, for grain or flour ; similar, but smallevB 
vessels for carrying water and milk {matka if striped, ghara if plain) ; 
still smaller ones for dipping whiQv {tliilia.g/taria, duna) ; milk po^s 
with round brims {jhdb, indngi)\ and bowls for cooking vegetables zmd 
boiling and setting milk in {/tdndi, baroii) ; smaller vessels with 
spouts to carry milk to the fields in {kania if striped, iota if plain; 
if without a spout, iotki) ; large flat saucers for cooking in and eating 
(rom {kthtda,kaMa/i); bowls for keeping sugar, &c. (/do/a) \ smM cups 
{matkafia) and platters (kasora, kasori, sarai, and sardnu) used once at 
feasts and thrown away ; small earthen lamps (diica) with a notch for 
the wick ; and various sorts of covers {kappan, kapni, dhakui, cfMkm)\ 
also some large broad bowls for feeding cattle from \ndndy kund, Natido/a), 
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Besides, there are tiny pots for offerings and play {hiHa) ; small saucers 
{hdziri.khwdjiri) in which lamps are floated in honour of KhwdjahKhizr, 
and which are also used for eating from and as covers ; and tiny lamps 
{chugra^ chigsd) for the Diwdli festival. The earthen vessels used by 
Hindus are usually ornamented with black stripes {chttan)\ but 
Musalmans will not cat from vessels so marked, because the^//^m full 
of water given to a Brahman (jufnsna) on Ekddshi after religious cere- 
monies by Hindus must be striped, and therefore the markings are 
supposed to be specially Hindu. 

803* Of course the metal vessels are expensive ; but the remain- 
ing furniture of an ordinary village house costs very little. The string 
of the bedsteads is made at home ; while the carpenter makes the 
furniture, and the potter supplies the earthen vessels as part of their 
scr\icc. 

804. Daily Life and Food.— The day of twenty-four hours is 
divided into eight pahrs or watches, four of day counting from dawn, 
and four of night. Each pa/ir is divided into eight gharis. The dawn 
is called plUphati^ the early morning tarkd^ the evening sdnj, 

806. The daily life of the ordinary able-bodied villager is one of 
almost unremitting toil. He rises before dawn, eats a little stale 
bread, get-* out his bullocks, goes to the fields, and begins work at 
once. About 8 o'clock his wife or a child will bring him a damper,* 
often stale, and a bowl of butter-milk or milk and water (Jhasi pakki or 
hchhi). At noon he has a hearty meal of fresh damper and a little pulse 
boiled with spices {iW\ or some boiled vegetable {sag) ; in the cold 
weather this is brought to him in the field ; in the hot weather he goes 
borne for it, and docs not begin work again till 2 P. M. In the even- 
ing he comes home, and after feeding his cattle eats his dinner, the 
grand meal of the day. His wife will have pearled some jawdr and 
soaked it in the sun till it has swelled {khata dna) and then boiled it in 
niilk {f'dhri) ; or she will have dry-boiled some whole grain and 
pulse mixed (/'///(r//r/), or made a porridge of coarsely ground grain 
{dtilia)\ or boiled up glutinous rice into a pink mass {chdwal\ or made 
* rice-milk of it (/•////•). There will be a little pease pudding {ddl\ or 
the pulse will be boiled with butter-milk and spices (///^//, kadhi) 
and some pickles {achdr) or rough chatni, or some vegetable boiled 
*ith salt and ghi as a relish. After his meal he goes out for a smoke 
and a chat to the chopdl, or under the bar tree outside the village. 

806. The grain generally used in the hot weather is a mixture 
of wheat, barley, and gram, or any two of them, generally grown 
ready mixed ; in the cold weather, jawdr and maize. Unmixed 

u -- - — • 

• Thi* i* the bc>i word I know for the bread cake of ihe country, though it is far inferior 
^ lo a wril-made dani(>er. 
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wheat is seldom eaten, as it is too valuable. The vegetables used are 
the green pods of the Mid (Dolichos sinensis >)» the fruit of the egg- 
plant or banjan (Solonum melongena *) and of the bhindi (AIkI« 
moschusesculentus '), and of many pumpkins {kaddu)^ gourds {kakri\ 
watermelons [tarbtkz\ and sweetmelons {kkarHzah\ and the leaves of 
all the Brassicas, of the cockscomb or chaulai (Amaranthus poly- 
gonus % methi (Trigonella fcnugroecum^ ), of the small pulses, and 
the roots of carrots \gdjar\ Wild plants so used have been men- 
tioned in chapter I. The spices and pickles are too numerous and 
unimportant to detail. 

A hearty young man in full work will eat daily from i to i| seer 
of grain, one-eighth of a seer of pulse, and two seers or more of butter 
milk, besides vegetables, &c. The richer Mahomcdans occasionally cat 
goat's flesh ; but the Hindu docs not touch meat, while to the ordinary 
peasant of either religion, animal food other than milk and ghi is quite 
beyond his means. 

807* The women of the family have all the grinding, cookingt 
cleaning the house, and spinning to do; among theBrahmans and Raj- 
puts they are strictly confined to the walls of the court-yard, where they 
cook, spin, clean cotton of its seed, grind flour, husk rice, and so on. 
Among the Tagas and Gujars they go to the well for water and take 
the dinner to the field, and often pick cotton and safflower. Among 
the Jats and Rors they also weed, and do other hard field-work. They 
all sit much about in the alleys spinning and gossiping, often very much 
undressed ; and though their life is a hard one, it is, to judge from 
appearances, by no means an unhappy one. The boys, as soon as old 
enough, are taken from the gutter and sent to tend the cattle ; and 
from that time they are gradually initiated into the labour of their lot. 
At evening they play noisily about ; a sort of rounders, tipcat, hide- 
and-seek, and prisoner's base, being favourite games. 

808* The life is a terribly dull one. The periodical fair or 
mela and the occasional wedding form its chief relief; together with the 
months of sugar-pressing, when cvcr}'body goes about with a yard of 
cane in his mouth, and a deal of gossiping (as well as a deal of hard 
work) is done at the press. But the toil is unremitting; and when we 
think what a mud hovel in a crowded village innocent of sanitation 
must be in July and August, we can only wonder at the marvellous 
patience and contentment of the villager. 

809, Clothes.— The men wear a made turban {fdgri) or a strip 
of cloth {dopattd) wound round the head ; a short under-coat buttoning 
up the front {kurta)\ an overcoat {angarkha if long, mirsai or kamri if 
short) fastening with a flap at the side; and a loin-cloth (d^A^// if broad 
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and full, drband ifscanty, langar if still more scanty), or a waist string 
(/li/ri. or if of silk,/d/) with a small cloth (Jangoti) between the legs. 
A single wrap {chadar) in the hot weather and a double wrap {daur\ ox 
a quilt {rizai) in cold, and a pair of shoes {pdtan) complete the toilet 
Trowsers (su/Aan) are only worn on occasions of ceremony ; a hand- 
kerchief {agoncha) is occasionally used. Hindus and Musalmans 
arc distinguished by the angarkha of the former opening to the 
right and of the latter to the left. Musalmans sometimes wear 
their loin-cloth not passed between their legs {tchman) ; but they 
usually adopt the Hindu fashion, though they preserve their own 
name for the garment. In the north the coats are worn much shorter 
than in the south ; and the Jats of the south and west on occasions of 
State often wear turbans of portentous size, especially the Dehia and 
Dalai Jats. In the north of the tract the turban is always white, 
lower down often coloured ; Ghatwdl Jats and Banyas generally wear 
them red ; and religious devotees of a yellow ochre colour. The 
other clothes arc either white or made of prints ; never whole coloured. 

810. The women wear a boddice to support the breasts {angi) \ a 
small coat down to the hips {kurti) buttoning to the right ; a petticoat 
i^fuigri, ieuga) or drawers {paijdmah\ and a wrap (pnia). Teli and 
Kumhitr women wear the coat and petticoat in one piece like a gown 
(tilak). The coat is often not worn ; but a Rajput woman always 
wears it. though she sometimes omits the boddice. Musalman women 
generally wear drawers, and Hindu women petticoats. So again Mu- 
salman women wear blue (indigo) coats and wraps without admixture of 
red or yellow ; while a Hindu woman wears red clothes as a rule, and 
vill not wear a blue coat or wrap at all ; while her petticoat, if blue, must 
be spotted or embroidered with red or yellow. But all Rajput women, 
unless very old, wear drawers, red or blue according to religion : on the 
other hand. Musalman Giijar women wear petticoats after consumma- 
tion of marriage and till they grow old, and Hindu Giijar women wear 
the petticoats spotted white or red ; never whole red. The whole red 
petticoat is called daman ; and the Giijar blue petticoat, with or with- 
out spots, tukri : a petticoat or wrap spotted with red spots is called 
thekma, from tlukna to spot. Only prostitutes wear uholly white 
clothing. 

311. Children go naked till 4 or 5 years old. A girl then wears a 
petticoat or drawers, and a boy a langoti and tdgri, and sometimes a 
jhugla or shirt. A girl cannot wear an dngi until she is married and 
lives with her husband. 

818. The ever>'-day clothes arc always made from the village- 
made cloth*, which, though rougher, is much stronger than English. 
Prints are largely brought into holiday use. The ordinary dyes arc 
indigo for blue, and safflower for red and yellow. 
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A complete suit of female clothes is called iU or iiwal; of male 

818. Jewels.— The jewels (.gtna) worn by men are as follows :^ — 
Earrings (foirru); bracelets made of a cylindrical bar of metal (i6ii/r^ii«, 
toi/ar) ; a single necklace or rosary always containing beads (w«i/rt) ; a 
broad necklace made of chains (J:afitia)\ a locket {tanti)\ rings (j^nt/ii). 
Hoys often wear waistbands of silver chain (Jagri ). The most usually 
worn of the above arc the earrings, single necklace with a small locket 
(often sacred to Shiv); and if a headman, a ring with a seal in it. It is 
not good taste for any members of the village proprietary community, 
except the headmen, to wear seal rings. 

814. Women wear a band of silver cowries going up the parting 
of the hair, and fastening to pins on the back {kauri) \ a frontlet on the 
forehead (bindi); plain earrings (Jfujui) ; earrings on the top of the ear 
with loops of chain {fia/i); noserings (;/r//, nat); necklaces of 14 
coins (if all rupees j/ia/nr, if one a gold mohur tikdzi*ai)\ bossed armlets 
(Jad, tddid) ; bracelets in the following order from the elbow to the wrists 
{pachhcii, chhan, kdngni, churd) ; a breastplate of silver chain {dhdru) ; 
chains and bells fastened to the right-hand corner of the ornd (jHxiiii) ; 
bosses and chains fastened to the front of the enid so as to fall over the 
face {ghiwgat) ; a silver tassel on the petticoat over the right hip {ndrd) ; 
a bunch of chains and tassel on the ankle {paj€b)\ solid anklets {bank). 
Of course the varieties have innumerable names. A woman's social 
standing is greatly determined by her jewels; and the women, when 
talking to Mrs. Ibbetson, often condoled with her on my stinginess in not 
supplying her better. The nosering, the plain armlet, and the chura or 
wristlet have a social signification (§ 32 1 infra). The armlets and brace- 
lets and anklets, being solid and not easy to get off, are always worn ; 
the rest only on state occasions, such as fairs and the like. The 
ordinary investment for spare capital is to buy jewels for one's wife, as 
the money can always be realized on occasion. 

815. Personal Adornments*— The custom of tattooing {khinna^ 

godna) is common, except among the Rajputs and Brahmans. Only 
women do it ; and they tattoo the chin, the inside of the forearm, the 
outside of the upper arm, the sides of the waist, the calf of the leg. The 
Gujars do not tattoo the arm. Men and prostitutes have small holes 
drilled in their front teeth, android let in {chatosp). 

816. Birth.— When a woman is about to be delivered she is taken 
off the bed and put on the ground. iV a boy is bom, a brass tray is 
beaten to spread the news. A net \s hung up in the doomay, and a 

garland {bandanvdt) of mango leaves ; and a branch oinim is stuck into 
the wall by the doorway, and a fire lighted in the threshold, which 
is kept up night and day. Thus no evil spirits can pass. The swad* 
dling clothes should be got from another person's house. They arc 
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called potra; thus ''patron kd amh'' is equivalent to ** a gentleman from 
his cradle." For three days the child is not suckled. For five days 
no one from outside, except the midwife, goes into the house. On the 
ni«;ht of the sixth day (natives always count the Xi\^\. preceding t^^ 
day as belonging to it) the whole household sits up and watches over 
the child ; for on the sixth day {cMiata) the child's destiny (Jek) is 
written down, especially as to his immunity from small-pox. If the 
child goes hungry* on this day, he will be stingy all his life ; and a 
miser is accordingly called *' Mate kd bhukha ;" so a prosperous man 
is called chhate kd raja, " On the sixth day the female relations come 
on visits of congratulation, but they must not go into the room where 
the woman is lying in. The father's sister, too, comes and washes the 
mother's nipple and puts it into the child's mouth, and the mother 
takes off her necklace and gives it to her sister-in-law \gur is divided to 
the brotherhooil. On the seventh day the female Dum or bard comes 
and sings. Till the tenth day the house is impure {sittak) ; and no one 
can cat or drink from it, and no man can go into it unless belonging to 
the household. On the tenth day {ttasiitatt) the net is taken down, the 
fire let out, all the clothes washed, all the earthen vessels renew- 
al, and the house new plastered ; the Brahmans come and do 
iiom to purify the house, and tie a tagri of yellow string round 
the boy's waist ; and the Brahmans and assembled brotherhood are 
feasted. The child is often named on this day ; the Brahman 
casting the horoscope and fixing the name. But the parents some- 
times change the name if they do not approve of the Brahman's 
selection. At the birth of a girl the tray is not beaten, no feasting 
takes place, and no net is hung up or fire lighted. The mother remains 
impure for five weeks ; no one can eat or drink from her hands; and 
she takes her food separately. As soon as there is hair enough 
the boy's head is shaved and his choti (scalplock) made ; but there are 
no further ceremonies till his betrothal. 

817. Betrothal. —Betrothal is called nuta ; the ceremony sagai- 
fs j^ generally takes place in infancy. When the father of a girl wishes to 
I beirothe her he makes inquiry for a marriageable boy of good family, 
the village barber acting the part of go-between. If matters are 



'.-.MM i.v#iv9i.ic»iii; , diiu II iiic uuy 5 laiiicr rciunis ive. 1-4, caiica aina^*^ 

to the barber to take to the girl's father, he thereby accepts the offer 
and clenches the engagement. This engagement is not a necessary 
prcliminar>' of betrothal ; and is most customany among castes, such as 
thcRajputs,whomarry at a comparatively late age, and who do not 
wish to go to the expense of a formal betrothal so long beforehand, for 
fear one of the children should die and the money be wasted. Among 
the Gujars, on the other hand, the above ceremony constitutes betro- 
thal ; but the t/ka is affixed at the time by the Brahman as described 
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below. It is possible for the proposal to come from the boy's side, in 
which case he sends his sister's necklace ; and if the girl keeps it his 
proposal is accepted. But this is only done when the families are 
already acquainted. 

818. When it is decided to proceed to the betrothal {sagdi), the 
barber and Brahman are sent with ihc pkh-nariai \ or one rupee which 
has been all night in the milk which is set for butter, a loin-cloth (fich) 
and a cocoanut (nana/). The boy is seated in a chair before the 
brotherhood, the Brahman puts the //ka or mark on the boy's forehead 
and the other things into his lap, nndgar is divided by the boy's father, 
who takes hold of the hand of each near relation in turn and puts some 
gar into it The boy's father then gives Re. 1-4 ♦ to the Brahman and 
double that to the barber. This is called tteg or A(f, and must be 
brought back to the girl's father; and when sobrought back completes 
the Ix^trothal. Ordinarily tto relation of the girl tnay take any part 
in the embassy (Jdgi) of betrothal ; but Brahmans send the girl's 
brother-in-law or relation by marriage. Exchange of betrothals 
between two families {sdnta tiata) is considered very disgraceful ; and if 
done at all, is done by a tripartite betrothal, A betrothing with B, B 
with C and C with A, Among the Jats, if the boydics his father has a 
right to claim the girl for his other son ; or, in default of another, any 
male relation in that degree. If the girl dies her family has no claim. 

319, Marriafi^e preliminaries— Jats marry at about 5 or 7 

years old ; Rors and Gujars at 1 2 to 14 ; Rajputs at 1 5, 16, or even older. 
The prohibited degrees are given in § 189. Foster relationship is 
equivalent to blood relationship as a bar to marriage. Any number 
of wives may be married, but a second wife is seldom taken unless the 
first is childless. A sister of a first wife may be married, or any 
relation in the same degree ; but not one above or below. 

820. The boy's Brahman fixes an auspicious day, and decides 
how many ceremonial oilings (ban) the boy is to undergo. It must 
^^ S» 7f 9. or 1 1 ; and the girl will undergo two fewer than the boy. 
The boy's father then sends ?i lagan or tewd, generally 9, 11, or 15 
days before the wedding, which is a letter communicating the number 
of bdn and the number of guests to be expected, and is accompanied 
by a loin-cloth or a complete suit of female clothes (tewai) and a pair 
of shoes. In all these communications the Brahman who takes the 
letters always gets Re. 1-4. 

821. The boy and girl -then undergo their bitns in their respec* 
tive homes. The women collect and bathe them while singing, and 
rub them from head to foot with oil and turmeric and peameal. The 
bans are given one each night, and are so arranged that the boy's will 

• Wherever oiher people give Re. 1-4, ihe/i// pay Re. I and 4 iaka^ that U, 8 countiy pke 
ai 5 to the ana. 
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end the night before the procession starts, and the girl's the night 
before the wedding. After each dan the mother peHforms the cere* 
monies of dra/a and setva/ described below to the boy. The girl 
has only sczea/ performed, as drafa can under no circumstances be 
performed over a female. The day of the first dan is called Aa/aMat, 
or •* red hand." Seven women with living husbands husk $ J^ seers of 
rice and make sweets with it. The Brahman comes and sticks up two 
small round saucers, bottom outwards, against the wall with flour, 
and in front of them a flour lamp is kept alight in honour of ances- 
tors. On cither side he makes five marks of a bloody hand on the wall. 
This is done in each house. In the girl's village the street turnings 
all the way from the village gate to the bride's house, and the house 
iisclf, are also marked with red or red and white marks. After the 
first W// the boy has the ruM or black woollen thread, with a small 
iron ring {chhalla) and some yellow cloth and betel-nut, tied round his 
left ankle. The girl has her small gold nosermg put on ; for up to that 
time she can only wear a silver one ; and she must not wear a large 
one till she goes to live with her husband. Shealso takes off her silver 
wristlets (c//drd) which no married woman may wear ; and substitutes 
for them at least five of glass on each arm. These glass wristlets and 
her nosering form her soJtuj;^, and a woman who has a husband living 
{sMgan) must always wear them. When her husband dies she breaks 
the wristlets off her arm, and throws the pieces and nosering on to the 
corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in the shroud. After that she 
may wear silver wristlets again. And occasionally, if a widow has 
plent)' of grown up sons, she will continue to wear the sohdg. 

322. The day before the procession is to start or arrive, as the 

case may be, the man da or mamiab is erected. At the boy's house 

they take five seed-stems of the long sarkara grass and tie them over 

the lintel. They dig a hole in front and to the right of the threshold, 

put money in it, and stand a plough beam straight up in it. To this 

the>' hang two small cakes fried in ght, with three little saucers under 

and two above this, and two pie, all tied on a thread. Finally, some 

five bcran culms, and a dogar^ or two vessels of water one on top of 

the other, are brought by the mother, attended by singing women, and 

after worship of the potter's wheel {clidk), are put by the door as a good 

omen. At the girl's house the same is done ; but instead of burying 

the plough beam, they erect a sort of tent with one central pole, and 

four cross sticks, or a stool with its four legs upwards, at the top, 

and on each is hung a brass water-pot upside down surrounding a 

ftiU one in the middle ; or a curtained enclosure is formed, open to the 

sk>% with at each corner a Hchi or ** nest" of five earthen vessels, one 

on top of the other, with a tripod of bamboos over each. 

823. On the same day the mother's brother of the boy or girl 
brings the bhdt. This is provided by the mother's father, and consists 
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of a present of clothes ; and necessarily includes the u'edding suit for. 
the bride or bridegroom, and in the case of the boy, the loin-cloth 
and head-dress he is to wear at the marriage; for all that either 
party then wears must always be provided by his or her mother's 
brother. The boy's maternal uncle also brings a girl's suit of clothes 
and a wedding ring ; and the girl wears both suits of clothes at the 
wedding. When the bhdt is given, the boy's or girl's mother i^rfonns 
the ceremony of drata or minna. She takes a 5-wicked lamp made of 
flour, places it on a tray, and while her brother stands on a stool, 
waves it up and down his body from head to foot. She also performs 
seivcU, which consists in picking up her petticoat and touching his 
body all over with it They then take the brotlicr in-doors and feed 
him on laddus or sweetmeat balls. The people then at the boy's vil- 
lage collect in the village common room and the neota (§ 337 itifra) is 
collected, the bhdti (giver of the bhdt) putting in his' money first, 
which is a free gift and not entered in the account 

824. The Wedding,— On the day when the marriage procession 
{janet^ bardt) is to start, the boy receives his last btht and is dressed in 
his wedding suit, the kangna or seven-knotted sacred thread is tied on 
his wrist, and his head-dress is tied on, consisting of a crown (called 
mor) of mica and tinsel, T^pechi or band of silver tinsel over the turban, 
and a sera or fringed vizor of gold tinsel. 

He then performs the ceremony of ghurcharL The barber leads 
him, while singing women follow, and the mother with a vessel of 
water ; and his sister puts her wrap over her right hand, and on it 
places rice which she flings at his crown as the boy goes along. He 
then gives her Re. i, worships the gods of the homestead, and gives 
Re. I to the Bairagi. He is then put into a palanquin, and the pro- 
cession, to which every house nearly related must contribute a repre- 
sentative, and which consists of males only, starts, as much as }>ossiblc 
on horseback, with music of sorts. At each village tliey pass through 
they are met by the barber, the Dum, and the Hrahmans, whom they 
pay money to, and who put dubh grass on the father's head, and pray 
that he may flourish like it The procession must reach the girl's 
village after the midday meal. 

826. A place, rigorously outside the village, has been appointed 
for them called bag ox goira. The girl's relations come to meet them, 
bringing a loin-cloth and 1 1 takas and a little rice and sweetmeats in a 
tray. The two parties sit down, the Brahmans read sacred te.xts, the 
girl's Bahman affixes the tika on the boy's fo. ^head, and gives a loin-cloth 
and II /^/'rt, taking a loin-cloth and 21 taka ine.xchange. The two 
fathers then embrace, and the girl's father takes Re. I from his turban and 
gives it to the boy's father, who gives him in exchange the cloth which 
is to form the patka at the wedding. The girl's father then ashs the 
boy's father for either 1 1 or 14 pice, the goira kd kharch, or expenses of 
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the ^oira ; and these he distributes to the menial bystanders, and 
makes the boy's father pay something to the barber and Brahman. 
The procession then proceeds to the girl's house, the boy being put on 
a horse, and pice being thrown over his head as a scramble (taikir) 
for the menials. They do not go into the house ; but at the door 
stand women singing and holding flour lamps. The boy is stood on 
a stool, and the girl's elder married sister, or if she has no married 
sister her brother's married daughter, performs to him the ceremonies 
of draia and sczi;a/ already described, and the boy's father gives her 
Rs. 1-4. She also performs the ceremony of wdrpher by waving a 
pot of. water over the boy's head and then drinking a little of it, 
and waving a rupee round his head. The girl's and boy's relations 
then flght for the stool on which the boy stood, and the boy's relations 
win. and carry it off in triumph to the juNdahudsa or dd»Mwdsa, which 
is the place fixed for the residence of the guests. This should^ in 
theor>% be outside the village; but for convenience sake it is gener- 
ally in the chopdl. Presently the guests are bidden to the girl's 
house, where they eat ; but the boy stays in the japidahuasa, as he 
must not enter the girl's house till the wedding itself. So, too, the 
girl's relations do not eat ; for they cannot eat that day till the wedding 
ceremony is over. This ends the first day called dhakdo. 

826. That night, at some time after sunset, the wedding cere- 
mony {phera) takes place. Shortly before it the girl's barber goes to 
the jandahvdsa^ where the boy's father gives him a complete suit of 
clothes for the girl, some jewels, sacred colour<sd strings to tie her 
hair up (i/cf/n). some henna for her hands, and a ring called the 
yoke-ring {jtia ki angiUhi), The girl wears nothing at all of her own 
unless it be a pair of scanty drawers {dhold) ; and she is dressed up in 
the above things, and also in the clothes brought in the bhat by her 
maternal uncle, one on top of the other. The ring she wears on the 
first fini^cr ; and on her head she wears the choldsop, or an unsewn and 
unhemmcd reddish yellow cloth provided by her maternal grandfather, 
used only at weddings, but worn after the ceremony till it wears out. 
Meanwhile her relations sit down with their Brahman under the 
tnandiX, 

827. There a place on the ground {chauri, bedi ) has been fresh 
plastered, and the Brahman makes a square enclosure {inandal ox purat) 
of flour, and on it puts sand and sacred fire (Jiawmi) o{ dhdk \\ooA,^rv\ 
ghi, and sugar, and sesame. Meanwhile the other party has been sent 
for; and the boy, dressed in the clothes brought by . his maternal 
uncle, comes attended by his father and nearest relations only. They 
sit down to the north, the girPs people to the south, and two stools arc 
placed facing the east, on which the boy and girl, who are fetched, after 
all have sat down, by her mother's brother, are seated each next his or 
her people, so that she is on his right hand. When the ceremony 
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commences the girl's people hold up a cloth for a minute so as to hid^ 
the boy and girl from the boy's people, **just as a matter of form." 
The Brahman puts five little earthen pots (Jta/sa) in the sacred 
enclosure, and makes the boy and girl dip their third fingers into 
turmeric and touch pice, which he then puts into the pots, the lx>y oflcr- 
ing twice as many as the girl. Sacred texts are then recited. The girl 
then turns her hand palm upwards, her father puts one rupee and 
a little water into it, and takes the hand and the rupee and solemnly 
places them in the boy's hand, saying " I give you my daughter ; I 
give her virgin" (wa/// a/ffti larki dtoty kanya dun). This is called 
kiviya dan. Then the sacred fire is stirred up, the Urdhman tics the 
hem {pidia) of the girl's wrap to a piece of cloth called Xhcpaikd, and 
the boy takes the latter over his shoulder and leads her round the 
fire counter-clockwise four times, and then she goes in front and leads 
him round three times. Meanwhile tlic family priests recite the tribe 
and gens of each, and the names of their ancestors for four generations. 
This is the pfierd^ and constitutes the real marriage. After this the 
Hrahmans formally ask each whether he or she accepts the other, and 
is ready to perform duties which are set forth in time-honoured and 
very impressive and beautiful language. The boy and girl then sit 
down, each where the other sat before ; and this completes the cere- 
mony. The bride and bridegroom arc then taken into the girl's 
house, where the girl's mother unties the boy's head-dress and gives 
him a little ^/// and ^//r mixed up. There two small earthen saucers 
have been fixed with fiour against the wall, bottom outwards, and a 
lamp lighted in front of them. This they worship ; the boy returns to 
\\iQ, jandalwasa after redeeming his shoes, which the women have 
stolen, by paying Rs. 1-4 ; while the girl st.iys with her people. 

828. Aft6r-ceremonies.—On the second day {badhar) the 
boy's people must not eat foixl of the girl's people ; and they get it 
from their relations and friends in the village. Various ceremonies 
involving payment to Brahmans and barbers are performed. 

At night the girl's father and friends go to the jandalwdsa ; the 
two fathers, who are now each other's j//;/r/w, embrace ; the girl's father 
gives his siwdi one rupee and invites the whole dardt, including the boy, 
to eat at the girl's house. But when, after eating, they have returned to 
the jandahvdsa, the girl's friends follow them and make them give 
a nominal payment for it called rati kd kharch, which is given to the 
menials. 

829. On the third day, called btda, the neota is collected in the 
girl's house just as it was in the boy's house before the bardt started. 
The boy*s people then eat at the girl's house, and return to ihcjandal- 
wdsa, whence they are presently summoned to take leave {bida hond). 
The boy's father then presents a bari, which is a gift of sugar, almonds, 
sacred threads, fruits, &c., to the girl's people. The ceremony o{ patta 
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is then performed. The girl's relations form a fiatuhdit or council, and 
demand a certain sum from the boy's father from which the village 
mentals then and there receive their fixed dues. The money is called 
fattn. The girl's panch having ascertained that all have been paid, for- 
mally ask the boy's father whether any one in the village has taken or 
demanded ought of him save this money ; and he replies in the negative. 
During this ceremony the girl's father sits quite apart, as he must 
have nothing 'whatever to do with taking money from the boy's people, 
and in fact often insists upon paying the patta himself. While the paaa 
Is being distributed, the girl's mother makes t';e boy perform the cere- 
mony o{ biifuf khulai, which consists in untying one knot of the vianda. 
She then puts the tfka on his forehead and gives one rupee and two 
laddi'ts (a sweetmeat made into a ball), and the other women also feed 
him. This is cvWcdijohdri, Then the girl's father presents the dan 
or dower, which includes money, clothes, vessels, &c., but no female 
jewels ; and the barat returns to the jandakcdsa. The boy's father 
then visits all the women {gotan) of his own gens who live in the vil- 
lai»e, and gives each one rupee. The horses and bullocks are then got 
out, and should assemble at the outer gate of the village, though they 
sometimes go to the door of the house for convenience. Her maternal 
uncle tak2s the girl, and followed by women singing, places her in the 
ox-cart in which she is to travel. She is accompanied by a female 
barber called the larumhi, and the boy is kept apart. When they are 
just starting the two fathers embrace, and the girl's father gives the 
other one ruj^ce and his blessing ; but the girl's mother comes up, and 
having dipi>cd her hand in henna, claps the boy's father on the back 
so as to leave a bloody mark of a hand {thdpd) on his clothes. A 
few pice arc scrambled over the heads of the happy pair ; and the pro- 
cession starts for home, the girl screaming and crying as a most essen- 
tial form. 

830. When the hardt reaches the boy's village, the friends are 
collected at the boy's door, which has five red marks of a hand on the 
wall on either side. The boy and girl are stood on the stool which the 
bardt have brought from the other village (see § 325), and the boy's 
mother measures them both with a seta or string made of the hair of a 
bull(Kk's tail, which is then thrown away. She also performs the cere- 
mony of scii,\il (see § l^i)y and waves a vessel of water over their 
heads and drinks a little of it. The boy's sister stands in the door- 
way, and will not admit them till the boy pays her one rupee. That 
night the boy and girl sleep on the floor, and above where they sleep 
are two mud saucers stuck, bottom outwards, against the wall, and a 
lighted lamp before them. 
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the homestead, the sacred tulsi tree, the small-pox goddess, and ail the 
village deities, and the wheel of the potter,^ who gives them a nest of 
vessels for good luck. They go outside the village and perfonn 
kesora, which consists in the boy and girl taking each a stick and 
fighting together by striking seven blows or more. Then comes the 
ceremony of kdng^m khclna. The girl unties the kdngna or 7-knottcd 
sacred thread which the Hrahman tied round the boy's wrist before he 
started, and he undoes hers. The kdngnas are then tied to the girl's 
yoke-ring ; and it is flung by the boy's brother's wife into a vessel of 
milk and water with dubit grass in it The two then dip for it several 
times with their hands, the finder being rewarded with cheers.* Till 
this ceremony is performed the boy and girl must sleep on the ground 
and not on bedsteads. Then the boy's elder brother's wile (his 
hhabi) sits down, opens her legs, and takes the boy between her 
thighs. The girl sits similarly between the boy's thighs, and takes a 
little boy into her lap. The girl or his mother gives him two laddiis / 
and he says, " a son for my sister-in-law, and two iaddiis for me." 

Some few days after a barber comes from the girl's village, and 
takes her back to her home. 

832. Consummation of the Marriage.—So far the bride and 

bridegroom are infants, and of course the marriage has not been con- 
summated ; in fact, a child conceived at this stage would be illegitimate. 
The consummation takes place after the return of the girl to her hus- 
band's house, called ckaila or mukldica. This takes place when the 
girl is pubert ; but must be in either the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, or nth year 
after the wedding. The girl's people fix the day ; and the boy with 
some male friends, but without his father, goes to fetch her. The girl 
then for the first time wears a large nosering, an armlet {tadia\ and a 
boddice or dngL The girl's father gives her some clothes and jewels, 
and they go off home. As they start the girl must scream and cry 
bitterly, and bewail some near male relation who has lately died, 
saying, ** oh ! my father is dead," or " oh ! my brother is dead." After 
reaching home they live together as man and wife. 

833. The girl stays with her husband a few weeks only ; and 
must then return to her father's home and stay there some six months 
or a year. She is then brought back for good by her husband, her 
father presenting her with her trousseau {pitdr) of clothes and jewels. . 
This she retains ; but all clothes given by her father to the boy's father 
previous to this, at marriage or challa, must be divided among the 
female relations of the boy's father and not retained by him. 



• Among the Rajputs there are two kdnptas^ one with a rupee and the other with betel- 
nut tied to it. This ceremony is performed with the former kdngna at Uic girrt village iKt 
day after thc/A^a, and with the latter as described above. 
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334. This is the course of affairs when the parties many in 
infancy. But among Rajputs who always marry late, and generally 
when the marriage has from any cause been delayed till puberty, 
there is no mukldwa, but on the third day before the bardt starts the 
ceremony oi fnttra plurna or changing the stools is performed. The 
girl changes all her clothes, putting on clothes provided by her father, 
and also a large nosering, armlets, and boddice. The boy and girl 
are then seated on stools, and exchange places, each sitting where 
the other was, and the patka is tied up. l*he girFs father presents 
both the dower and the tro\isscau at the same time ; and the pair, on 
reaching home, live as man and wife. 

335. Musalman and other variation.— Among Musalmans 

there is no plicra ; the nikah or Musalman marriage ceremony being 
substituted for it, which the qd/i reads in presence of witnesses. En- 
voys (zvakils) go into the girl's house to take her consent and come 
out and announce it ; the boy consents himself three times, and the 
ceremony is complete. Hut among converts to Islam, at any rate, 
the other customs and ceremonies arc almost exactly the same. Of 
late years the Musalmans have begun to leave oS\\\Qsewal and drata^ 
and they often use no /cy*///, though they retain the sera. 

Local and tribal variations are numerous, but quite unimportant. 
There are innumerable mimitiie which 1 have not detailed, and which 
v.iry greatly, though quite constant for each tribe or locality. The 
Rajputs never use a tuor, nor have the custom of thCpa ; and the tent 
is often omitted from the manda in the Khadir. 

336. Relations following upon Marriage.— The wife has to 

hide her face before all the elder brothers and other elder relations 
of her husband ; not so before the younger ones, elder and younger 
being, of course, a matter of gencological degree, and not of age. 
Xor may she ever mention the name of any of the elder ones, or even 
of her husband himself* 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings are over — among 
Rajputs, for instance* where there is no /////Mk^/^. directly the wedding 
is over — she may never return to her father's house except with his spe- 
cial leave ; and if he sends for her, he has to give her a fresh dower. 

The village into which his daughter is married is utterly tabooed 
for the father, and her elder brother, and all near elder relations. 
Thc>' may not go to it, even drink water from a well in that village; 
for it is shameful to take anything from one's daughter or her belong- 
ings. On the other hand, the father is continually giving things to his 
daughter and her husband as long as he lives. Even the more dis- 

• In one village there is a shrine to an ancestor who had died childless. Il is known 
by his nick name, and not by his prosier name, because the women of the family do not 
like to proaouncc the lattei. 
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tant elder relations will not eat or drink from the hbuse into which the 
girl is married , though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy's 
father can go to the girl's village by leave of her father, but not 
without 

887. The Custom of Keota,— There is a curious custom called 
neotit by which all the branches of a family contribute towards the ex« 
penscs of a marriage in any of its component households. If A and 
B arc relations, and A first marries his daughter, B will contribute, 
say Rs. la If i? then marries his daughter, A must contribute more 
than this, or say Rs. 1 2. At further marriages, so long as the fteofa con- 
sists between them, the contribution will always be Rs. lo, so that B will 
always owe A Rs. 2 ; but if either wishes to put a i end to the ficota, 
he will contribute, if A, only Rs. 8, if i9 Rs. 12. This clears the 
account, and, ipsofacto^ closes the neota. The neota is always headed 
by the bhdti or mother's brother; but his contribution is a free gift, 
and does not enter into the account, which is confined to the relations 
of the male line. These contribute even when the relationship is 
very distant indeed. 

888. This is the real neota; and is only called into play on the 
occasion of the marriage of a daughter or son of the house. But in a 
somewhat similar manner, when the bhat is to be provided by the mo- 
thers' father, he sends a little ^;/r to each neotura, or person between 
whom and himself ;/^(;//7 exists; and they make small contributions, 
generally Re. i each. So, too, when the boy's father gives gur to his 
relations at his son's betrothal (^ 3i3 supra) they each return him 
Re. I. 

The Rajputs call the custom bel instead of neota, and take it, 
in the case of the Mtdt, only from descendants of a common great* 
grandfather. 

839. Re-marriage of Widows.— As I have said, a man may 
rnarr)' as often as he pleases. If he marries again on the death of 
his wife, he is called dhcju. The ceremonies are exactly the same for 
a man's different marriages. But under no circumstances can a wo- 
man perform the ///^r^ twice in her life. Thus, among the Rajputs, 
Brahman, and Tagas, who do not allow karewa or karao, a widow cannot 
under any circumstances remarry. But among other castes a re- 
marriage is allowed under the above name.' It is, in its essence, the 
Jewish Levirate; that is to say, on the death of a man his younger 
brother has first claim to the widow, then his elder brother, and after 
them other relations in the same degree ; though karewa cannot be 
performed while the giri is a minor, and her consent is necessary. 
But it has been extended so that a man may marry a widow whom he 
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could not have married as a virgin, the only restriction being that she 
is not of his own gens. Thus, a Gujar may marry a J at or Ror widow 
of any gens but his own. I need hardly say that neither marriage, 
nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change the gens of a man 
or woman ; that being, under all circumstances, the gens of the original 
father. Even women of menial castes can be so married ; but the 
woman is then called /leri htii, though it is still a real marriage. At 
the same time any marriage out of one's own caste, even if with a 
higher one, is thought disgraceful. 

The marriage must not take place within a year of the husband's 
death. It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the wo- 
man's head and putting wristlets (churd) on her arm in presence 
of male and female members of the brotherhood. There is no neota 
in hareiva^ because there are no ex|)enses. 

340. Death*— When a Hindu is on the point of deaths he 
Is taken off the bed and put with his feet to the east on the ground, 
on a fresh plastered spot strewn with the sacred dubh grass and 
sc<;ame. Ganges water and milk, and a tiny pearl (they can be 
bought for a few pice), and gold, are put into his mouth. The 
friends are called in, and the son or nearest heir shaves completely 
in public, draws water with his right hand alone, bathes, and puts 
on a clean loin-cloth, turban, and handkerchief, and no other clothes. 
Meanwhile' the widow has broken her sohiig^ and throws it on 
the corpse, which the men or women of the family, according to its 
sex, bathe with the water the son has drawn, put on it a loin-cloth, 
and sew it up in a shroud {gtiji or ghitgi). They then place it on the 
bier {arti or piftjri) and bear it out head foremost. At the door a 
Brahman meets it with puids (balls of dough) and water which the 
son places on the bier b)* the head of the corpse. On the road they 
si.»p by a tank or some water, and phufs are again put on the bier. 
Then all the />;Wj are flung into the water, and the bier is taken up 
the reverse way, with the feet foremost. When they reach the burn- 
ing place {I'hhalla) the corpse is placed on the pyre {chita\ and the 
son taking sacred fire lit by the Brahman, lights the wood (dag dend) 
and fans it. This is the kiria karm so often mentioned. When the 
bone of the skull is exposed, the son takes one of the sticks of which 
the bier was made, drives it through the skull (kapal kirid) and 
throws it over the corpse beyond the feet. When the corpse is 
completely burnt, all bathe and return together to the house, and then 
go off to their homes. The burning should be on the day of death, 
if possible ; but it should always be before sunset. 

341. If the burning was performed on the bank of the Jamna, 
water is thrown on the ashes; if in the Kurukshetr, the bones arc 
thrown into one of the sacred tanks, and all is over. Otherwise on 
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the third day the knuckle-bones and other small fragments of bone 
{phiil) are collected. If they can be taken to the Ganges at once, well 
and good ; if not they are buried in the jungle. But they must not 
be brought into the village in any case ; and when once ready to be 
taken to the Ganges, they must not be put down anywhere, but 
must always be hung up till finally thrown by a Brahman into the 
stream. Their bearer, who must be either a relation, or a Brahman, 
or Jhinwar, must sleep on the ground, and not on a bed, on his 
way to the Ganges. After the death a ghara of water with a hole 
in the bottom, stuffed with diibh grass so that water will drip from it, 
is hung in dipipai tree ; and the water is filled, and a lamp lighted daily 
for 1 1 days. 

842. The house is impure {piitak) till the thirteenth day after 
death. On the tenth day the Miha Brahman or Achdrj ^ comes. 
The household perform dasdhi ; that is, they go to the tank, 
wash their clothes, shave, offer lo pinds, and give the Achirj grain 
enough for lo meals. On the eleventh or day oi sapinda^ a bull calf is 
let loose, with a trident {tarsul) branded on his shoulder or quarter, to 
become a pest. The Acharj is seated on the dead man's bedstead, and 
they make obeisance to him and lift him up, bedstead and all. He 
then takes the bedstead and all the wearing apparel of the dead man, 
and goes off on his donkey. But he is held to be so utterly iminire 
that in many villages they will not allow him to come inside, but take 
the things out to him. On the twelfth day the Gujrdti Brahman is fed, 
being given .f/V///^ or the uncooked materials for dinner only, as he will 
not eat food cooked even by Gaur Brahmans. On the thirteenth day 
the Gaur Brahmans are fed, and then the whole brotherhood ; the 
walls are plastered, the earthen vessels changed, all clothes washed, 
and the house becomes pure. If the man died on his bed instead of on 
the ground, the house is impure for 45 days ; and after the eleventh 
day special ceremonies called yln/ have to be performed lo purify it 
Again, if he has died on certain inauspicious days of the month, called 
panchak, five or seven Brahmans have to perform barni in order to 
ease his spirit. 

843. The same ceremonies are observed on the death of a 

woman. Children under 8 years of age are buried without ceremony. 

There are no particular ceremonies observed at the death of a 
Musalman, who is, of course, buried with his feet to the south. Gosains 
and Jogis are buried sitting up in salt; and used to be so buried alive 
before our rule. Their graves are called samdds, Bairdgis arc burnt, 
and in the case of an abbott a sawdd erected over some of the bones. 
Chamdrs are burnt ; while sweepers are buried upside down (w«;//////i). 

342. » Gloss. 3. 3«7. H- T. ». 35- 
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S44. Ceremonies for the repose of the spirit —The disem- 
bodied spirit wliile on its travels is called faret ; and remains in this 
state for one year, making twelve monthly stages. For the first twelve 
days after death a lamp is kept lit, and a bowl of water with a hole in 
the bottom for it to drip from kept full in a fi/^a/ tree for the use' of 
the spirit. At the end of each month the son gives his family priest 
the •* monthly ghara** which consists of a sidha or uncooked food 
for two meals, a ghara of water, a towel, an umbrella, and a pair of the 
wooden shoes {kliardun) used where the impure leather is objection- 
able. At the first anniversary of the death {barsaudi) he gives the 
Brahman a bedstead and bedding, a complete suit of clothes, some 
vessels, and such other parts of a complete outfit as he can afford. 
This is called sajfa. He also gives him a cow with a calf at foot and 
some rupees in water. 

845 Character and disposition of the People-— I have a 

^at liking for the ordinar>' villager. His life is one of monotonous 
toil under very depressing circumstances. He grumbles much, but 
only as a farmer is bound to do ; and he is marvellously patient, 
cheeri', and contented on the whole. He is often exceedingly intelli- 
gent considering his opportunities, he is hospitable in the extreme, 
and he loves a joke when the point is broad enough for him to see. His 
wants are easily satisfied ; he has formulated them thus : — 

*• Das duxnge bail dekh, tva das wan berri ; 
•• Haqq hisdbi nya^ iva sdksirjeori ; 
** Wturi bhains ka dudh, wa rdbar gholna ; 
•• Una de kartdr^ to bdor na boina" 

- Let me see ten good oxen and ten maunds of mixed grain, the 
milk of a grey buffalo and some sugar to stir into it, a fair assessment 
demanded after the harvest. God give me so much, and I wont say 
another word.*' 

I will even say that according to his standard he is moral, 
though his standard is not ours. The villager looks at the end, and 
not at the means. If lie honestly thinks that his friend is in the right 
in his claim, a respectable man will tell any number of circumstan- 
tial lies to produce the same impression on the mind of the Judge. 
But if he thinks him in the wrong, he will not bear evidence either for 
or against him ; he will say that he knows nothing about the matter. 
And when formally confronted by the whole brotherhood, a villager 
will rarely persist in a claim which he knows to be false. Of the good 
faith that governs the mass of the people in their dealing with one 
another, it would, I believe, be difficult to speak too highly, especially 
between meml)crs of the same community. 

I2l 
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Of their sexual morality. I can say nothing. If scandals are com- 
mon we hear but little of them» for they are carefully hushed up. 
My impression is that the village life is infinitely more pure in this 
respect than that of an English agricultural village ; partly, no doubt, 
because of the early marriages which are customary. 

846. The loyalty of the people in the Tract is, I think, beyond 
suspicion. They remember the horrors of the days of anarchy which 
preceded our rule too vividly to be anything else. Two points in our 
administration, however, arc especially complained of by them. They 
complain bitterly of Native Judges ; and say that since their authority 
has been extended, andher hone laga^ it has begun to grow daric. 
And they object to our disregard of persons, and to our practical denial 
of all authority to the village ciders. They say that a headman now- 
a-days cannot box the ears of an impertinent village menial without 
running the risk of being fined by the Magistrate ; and I think it can 
hardly be denied that, in many respects, our refusal to recognise the 
village as a responsible unit is a mistake ; while where we do partly 
enforce the system of joint responsibility, we wholly deny to the 
people the privilege of joint government 

347. Education*~The villagers are, as a mass, utterly un- 
educated. A considerable number of the headmen can read and write 
Mahajani, or Hindi as they call it, to some extent ; but many of 
them do not know even that, and not a dozen of them can write 
the Persian character. Outside the rank of the headmen the people 
are almost wholly illiterate. Maqy of them cannot count beyond 20, 
and woulcl represent 64 as three scores and four. There arc 17 pri- 
mary schools in the Tract, with 974 scholars, of which 542 are Hindus 
and 432 Musalmans, while 505 belong to the cultivating clas.scs, and 
474 attend village schools. There are two middle schools at Kamal 
and Panipat with a total of 64 scholars, of which 40 are Hindus, 24 
Musalmans, and 33 sons of cultivators. It is ver>' diflRcult for a villager 
to send his boy to school unless there is one in or quite close to his 
village ; and even when this is the case, they object to sending their 
sons to school, because they say it renders them discontented with, and 
unfits them for their position. The Persian, especially, they object to. 
I believe that if the teaching in the village schools was confined to 
arithmetic, and to reading and writing in the Mahajani and Persian 
characters without any study of the Persian language — was, in fact, 
really elementary — and if the number of schools was considerably in- 
creased, as probably might then be done without additional expense, 
the attendance would soon rise ; wlvile provision might still be made 
for the further education of exceptionally promising lads. 

848. Iianguage.--The language of the Tract is Hindi, with 
a small admixture of Punjabi words, especially in the northern portion. 
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The dialect varies slightly from north to south ; and especially the Jats 
of the southern border use many words not used in the rest of the 
Tract, with a pronunciation and accent quite peculiar to them. A 
curious instance of the formation of inflections is afTbrded by the local 
use of the verb sun, so, sai, sain, for Aiin, ho, hat, hain. The s is fre- 
quently afHxed to the end of the verb, and the remainder of the 
auxiliar>- dropped. Thus ** sdra ddngar kdl ho rahds : " *" all the cattle 
are starving,** instead of ** ho raha sat. " 
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849. StatistioaL— Statements Nos. XXII and XXIII give the 
figures for religion, and show that the rural population of the Tract 
consists of— 

Muuiliiiaii* ... ... ... ... ... 55,010 

Hindus ... ... ... ... ... 107,147 

Total ... 362,157 

The figures for the urban populations are given in §171 xir/nr. 

Practically the religions of the Tract reduce themselves to these 
two. There are no Sikhs, Christians, or Buddhists ; only an occasional 
Jain is to be seen ; the Saraogis, who have two fine temples in Panipat, 
are almost confined to the towns, and wholly, I believe, to the Banya 
caste ; and the village communities are, without exception, either 
Musalman or Hindu. Among Hindus are included the sweeper caste, 
who would not be recognised by Hindus proper as belonging to their 
religion. A brief description of their worship will be found in §228. 

860. Original Musalmans.— The Musalmans of the Tract 
must be divided into two very distinct classes. The original Musal- 
mans, such as Saiyads, Pathans, Qoreshi Shckhs, and Mughals, are 
strict followers of Islam. In the villages a few laxities have crept in ; 
but in the main their religion and its customs are those of all Musa!« 
mans, and I shall say no more about them. 

SSL Musalman Converts.— -But the case is very diflerent with 
the Musalman Rajputs, Gujars, and similar converts from Hinduism. 
Their conversion dates, for the most part, from the close of the Pathan 
and the early days of the Mughal dynasty.^ Many of them are said 
to have been converted by Aurangzeb ; and these were probably the 
last made, for the change of faith always dates from at least eight 
generations, or 200 years back, and proselytism was, of course, un- 
known under the Sikhs and Mahrattas. In some cases the whole 
community of a village is Musalman ; but quite as often one branch 
has abandoned, and the other retained their original faith, and in no 
case has any considerable group of villages embraced Islam as a whole. 

862. Living thus side by side with their Hindu brethren in the 
same or the next village, sharing property in the same land, and form- 
ingapartof the same family with them, it is impossible that the 
Musalman converts should not have largely retained their old religious 
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customs and ideas. In fact, till some 2$ years ago, they were Musal- 
man in little but name. They practised circumcision, repeated the 
galma/i, and worshipped the village deities. But after the mutiny a 
^csit revival took place. Mahomedan priests travelled about preach- 
ing and teaching the true faith. Now almost every village in which 
Musalmans own any considerable portion has its mosque, often of 
adobe only ; and all the grosser and open idolatries have been discon- 
tinued. Hut the local deities and saints still have their shrines, even 
in villages held only by Musalmans ; and are still worshipped by the 
majority, though the practice is gradually declining. The women, 
especially, are offenders in this way. A Musalman woman who had 
not offered to the small-pox god would feci that she had deliberately 
risked her child's life. Family priests are still kept up as of old ; and 
Brahmans are still fed on the usual occasions. As for superstitions, 
as distinct from actual worship, they are untouched by the change of 
faith, and are common to Hindu and Musalman. 

883. Hindus— The student who, intimately acquainted with the 
Hindu Pantheon as displayed in the sacred texts, should study the 
fcliijion of the Hindus of the Tract, would find himself in strangely 
. unfamiliar company. It is true that all men know of Shiv and of 
Vishnu ;• that the ))easant, when he has nothing else to do to that 
dcjjrcc that he yawns i>erforce, takes the name of Ndrain ; and that 
Hha^wan is made responsible for many things not always to his credit. 
Rut these are the lords of creation, and too high company for the 
vil!a«;cr. He recognises their supremacy ; but his daily .concerns in 
his work-a-day-world are with the host of deities whose special busi- 
ness it is to regulate the matters by which he is most nearly affected. 
A peasant expressed the matter to me thus : — ** We know, sahib, that 
the Lieutenant-Governor is above all at Lahore ; but we only adore 
him once in ever)- few years, when he visits these parts. You, as yet, 
arc subordinate to him ; but we worship you daily and hourly." 

864, Minor Deities. — These minor deities, whose cult com- 
prises the greater part of the peasant's religious ideas and acts, may be 
hroadly divided into four classes. First come the benevolent deities, 
such as the Sun, the Jamna, Hhiimia, Khwaja Khizr, and the like. 
Then the malevolent deities, mostly females, such as the Small- 
pox Sisters, Snakes, the Fairies, &c. Then the sainted dead, such as 
Giijja, Kakhddta, and Bawa Farid ; and finally, the malevolent dead, 
such as Saiyads (Shahids). 

855- It is a curious fact that most of the malevolent deities arc 
worshipiied chiefly by women, and by children while at their mother's 
apron. Moreover, the offerings made to them are taken not by Brah- 



• Biahma it never mentioned save by a Brahman ; and many of the villagers hardly 
knom hi> name. 
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mans, but by impure and probably aboriginal castes,^ and are of an 
impure nature, such as churmas,^ fowls, and the like. And they are 
seldom or nevei worshipped on Sunday, which is the proper day for 
the benevolent Hindu deities. The primxva! Aryan invaders must 
have inter-married, probably largely, with the aboriginal women ; and 
it is a question to which I think inquiry might profitably be directed, 
whether these deities are not in many cases aboriginal deities. Even 
setting aside the theory of inter-marriage, it would be natural that 
the new comers, while not caring to invoke the aid of the beneficent 
genii loci, might think it well worth while to propitiate the local pow- 
ers of evil upon whose territory thc}' had tresijassed.-f* 

In this very spirit the Hindus have adopted the worship of the 
Mahomedan saints, and especially of the more malevolent ones. It 
can do no harm to worship them, while they may be troublesome if 
not propitiated ; and all these saints are commonly worshipped by 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike. 

866. Effect of Islam upon Hinduism.— I think there can be 

no doubt that the presence of Islam by the side of Hinduism has had 
considerable effect upon the latter. The Hindu villager, when asked 
about his gods, will generally wind up by saying *' after all there is 
but one great one (sahib)," and they generally give the information 
asked for with a half smile, and will often shake their finger and say it 
is a kachha religion. Nor do I think, considering the terms of real 
intimacy which existed between me and many of the speakers, that 
this was said in any way as a concession to any religious prejudices 
that I might be supposed to possess. In one village they told me 
with a laugh that '\{ Government was going to assess them they 
would pull all their shrines down. Of course the existence of such a 
feeling is exceedingly compatible with the most scrupulous care not 
to neglect any of the usual observances ; and whatever might be his 
private convictions or absence of conviction, a man would feel that 
it would be pre-eminently unsafe to omit the customary precautions, 
and would be thought ill of if he did so. 

857. The Sect of Sadhs.— There is a new sect called Sddh, 
confined to the Jats, which has made some little progress in the Tract, 
two whole villages having entered it. It was founded by one Udc Das, 
and its head-quarters are at Farrukhabad. The sectarians are free 
thinkers, and as they can see no gods, worship none. Their only cerc- 

• In some cas«s the Brahm.ins will consent to be fe«I in the name of a deity, 
i»hen ihey will not take offerings made at his shrine. An<l they will in »<mie vilKiges allow - 
their itrU to take the offerings, for if they die in consequence it does not matter much. Boyt 
are more valuable, and must not run the risk. 

t See a most suggestive article in the Westminster Review of January 1875, aUed 
** The First Metallurgists.** 
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monial consists in large public dinners, especially on the Puran Mdshi 
festival. They abjure tobacco and affect special personal cleanliness. 
They only marry and eat with one another, but they give their 
daughters to other Jats. 

368. Shrines.—Temples proper are built only to Vishnu and 
Shiv. and hardly ever by the villagers, who content themselves with 
making small shrines to the local deities. The ordinary Hindu shrine 
must face the east. It is ordinarily built in the shape either of a 
rectangular prism capped by a pyramid, or ofa cylinder with a bulbous 
head and pointed finial, and is often only some 12 inches square. It 
is often surmounted by an iron spike {sink). It is generally hollow, 
with a small door-way in front and at the bottom. The Mahomedan 
shrine faces the south, and is in the form of a grave with niches for 
lamps, and often has flags {iihnja) over it. If the shrine of a dead 
Musalman is large enough to go into, you must be careful to clap your 
hands [tiili bajiina) before opening the door, as these gentry sometimes 
sit on their tombs in their bones to take the air, and have been dis- 
covered in that condition, an occurrence which they resent violently. 
Not unfrequently a tree, generally a plpal or jiind, takes the place 
of a building ; or even merely a fixed spot called thapiva. In two 
villages the distinction between the two classes of shrines has given 
rise to delicate questions. In one a branch of the family had been 
converted to Islam after the settling of the village ; and when it 
was proposed to erect a shrine to the common ancestor, who was of 
course a Hindu, there was much dispute about the form to be adopted. 
The difliculty was overcome by building a Mahomedan grave facing 
the south, and the Hindu shrine over it with tht door to the east. 
In another village an Imperial trooper was once burnt alive by the 
shed in which he was sleeping catching fire. He was originally a 
Musalman ; but he had been burnt and not buried, which seemed to 
make him a Hindu. After much discussion the latter opinion pre- 
vailed ; and a Hindu shrine, with an eastern aspect, now stands to his 
' memor)'. 

859. ModesofWorsllip.— The most ordinary form of worship 
is a salutation made by joining the hands palm to palm, and raising 
them to the forehead (<//rt;^ mdnia). A villager does this whenever 
he passes the shrine of a village deity. This I shall call salutation. 
In one village the mason who built the new common room, threw in, 
asa thankorTcring for the completion of the work, a wooden Englishman 
H ho still sits on the top of the house ; and though the rain has affect- 
ed his complexion much for the worse, the people always salute him 
on coming out of their houses in the morning. There is also chichkdrna 
which consists in touching first the object to be worshipped, and then 
the forehead, with the right hand. This I shall call obeisance. An- 
other form of worship is to scoop out a little hollow in the earth by 
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the shrine and fling the soil on to a heap.^ This is called mattikUna 
and seem very much analogous with the common custom of flinging 
stones on to a cairn. It is practised chiefly in honour of ancestors, 
and fairies ; and I have seen heaps of mud raised in this way by a 
shrine to a height of 8 feet. The person doing this will often say to the 
god " I will dig you a tank ;** and perhaps the custom has its origin 
in the honour attachable to the maker of a tank in this thirsty land ; 
but it is equally possible that this is only a local explanation of a cus- 
tom brought from a more stony country, and the origin of which has 
been forgotten ; for hundreds of our villagers have never seen a stone 
in their lives. 

860. Offerings.— Oflcrings {char/unca) generally take the form of 
a little gram, or milk, or cooked food, or afcw sweetmeats offered in front 
of the shrine in small saucers or jars, the remainder of the offering be- 
ing given to the appropriate receiver. Libations are not unconunon ; 
and a white cock is sometimes killed. And in many cases Hrahmans 
are simply fed in the name of the god. Oflcrings of cooked food may 
be divided into two classes. To the benevolent gods, or to ancestors, 
only f*akkt 9'oti, that is cakes or sweets fried in ^///, may be offered ; 
while to the malevolent and impure gods, kachhi ;v//, generally consist- 
ing of churma, or stale bread broken up and rolled into balls with gur 
ami ghi^ is offered. Brahmans will not take the latter class of offerings. 
Six'cial forms are described when I speak of the deity to whom they 
appertain. 

Vows {kabii!) are common, the maker promising to build a shrine 
or feed so many Brahmans in the event of his having a son, or recover- 
ing from illness, or the like. 

861. Possession, Divination, and Exorcism.— When a vil- 
lager is ill, the disease is generally attributed to the influence (r>/r/,y^/^/) 
of a malevolent deity, or of a ghost {bhut) who has possessed him {lifat^ 
or c/iipat, or pilach jdna). Recourse is then had to divination to de- 
cide who is to be appeased, and in what manner. There is a class of 
men called hhagats or synna (literally, knowing ones) who exercise the 
gift of divination under the inspiration of some deity or other, generally 
a snake-god or Saiyad. 

The power is apparently confined to the menial (aboriginal ?) 
castes, is often hereditary, and is rarely possessed by women ; it is 
shown by the man wagging his head and dancing ; and he generally 
builds a shrine to his familiar, before which he dances. When he is to 
be consulted, which should be at night, the inquirer provides tobacco 
and music. The former is waved over the body of the invalid, and 

• In the Punjab these heaps of mu<l flung up in memory of deceased ancestors are 
called yo/A/ra, Uom jetk^ a husband's elder relative. 
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gK'en to the hha^at to smoke, and the music plays, and a ghi lamp is 
lighted, and the bhagat sometimes lashes himself with a whip ; under 
which influences the soothsayer is seized by the afflatus, and in a 
paroxysm of dancing and head wa<^ging, states the name of the ma- 
lignant influence, the manner in which he is to be propitiated, and the 
time when the disease may be expected to abate. Another mode of 
divination is practised thus. The syaiia will wave wheat or jawdr over 
^hc patient's body, by preference on Saturday or Sunday ; he then 
counts out the grains one by one into heaps, one heap for each god 
ivho is likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, and the deity on 
iv-liose heap the last grain comes is the one to be appeased. The 
i\'aving the grain or tobacco over the patient's body is called chudna ; 
the counting the grains, kci^uiii. 

362- The malignant deity is appeased by building him a new 
shrine, or by offerings at the old one. Very often the grain to be 
ofTcred is put by the head of the sufferer during the night and offered 
ri<rxt day ; this is called orra. Or the patient will eat some and bury 
tHc rest at the sacred spot, or the offerings will be waved over the 
pAticnt*s head (wurfitt) before being offered, or on some moonlight 
nii*ht while the moon is still on the wax, he will place his offering 
with a lighted lamp on it at a place where four roads meet ; this is 
called /a figri or nagdi. Sometimes it is enough to tie a flag on the 
sacred tree, or to roll on the ground in front of the shrine, or to rub 
one's neck with the dust of it. Boils can often be cured by strok- 
ing them with a piece of iron and repeating the name of the deity con- 
cerned. Witchcraft proper {j\Uiu) is principally practised by the lowest 
castes, and you hoar very little of it among the villagers. 

363. Vishnu, Ram, Narain —The people of the Tract are 

^ aishnavas, though Vishnu is hardly recognized by them under that 

«amc. Hut under the name of Ram and Narain he is the great god 

of the country. Temples to him {t/idkunfzi'dra) exist in several of the 

larger villages,^ generally built by Hrahmans or Bairagis, and almost 

^hvays insignificant. He is worshipped under the name of Ram by 

*^ajputs only ; under the name of Narain by other castes. On the 1 1 th 

^f Kdtik or i^yns dcvutltfiiy when the gods wake up from their four 

months* sleep (^§ T^og infra) Hrahmans are fed in his name ; and on the 

8th of Hhadon {Janainashtfni), such villagers as have fasted, which no 

man working in the fields will have done, will generally go to the 

thdkuriiydra and make an offering. And on some Sunday in Rhadon 

they will feed a few Hrahmans in his name. Hrahmans and Hairagis 

take the offerings. 

361 Shiv, Mahadev.— Shivalas are not at all uncommon in the 

vil!aj;os. built almost without exception by Hanyas. The priests arc 

.<^vj.v/j or y.K^'/.c, u'cnerally of the kanpJtate or ear-pierced clan,' and 

3C4. II T. i. 2551V. 259. 262. II. s. ijoff, 177. 
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they take the offerings. No Rrahmans can partake of the oflcrings to 
Shiv, or be priest in his temple, though they will worship him and 
sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus deviating from the strict rule 
of the original cult.' On the Shcordtri. on the 1 3th of Sdwan and 
Phagan, such people as have fasted will go to the Shivala ; but it is 
seldom entered on any other days. 

866. Suroi Devata, or the Sun-god— This is the god whom 

the people chicny delight to honour. Any villager if asked whom 
he worships most will mention him. No shrine is ever built to this 
god. Sunday is of course the day sacred to him. On Sunday the 
people do not eat salt ; nor do they set milk (or ^/it\ but make it 
into rice-milk, of which a part is given to the Brahman in honour 
of the Sun ; and a lamp is always burnt to him on Sunday. Hrah* 
mans are fed every now and then on Sunday in his name, and especi- 
ally on the first Sunday after the 15th of Sdrh, when the harvest 
has been got inland the agricultural year is over. Before the daily 
bath water is always thrown towards the Sun {argfi) ;♦ and every 
good man, when he first steps out of doors in the morning, salutes 
the Sun, and says dharm ko sahai rakhye stiraj mdhdrtij^ or " keep 
me in the faith, oh Lord the Sun ! " Brahmans take the ofierings. 

366. The Jamna. — After the Sun comes the River Jamna, 
al\va\'s spoken of as Jamna ft ; and so honoured that even when they 
complain of the terrible evils brought by the canal, which is fed from 
the river, they say they spring Jamna Ji kidostisi\ "from Lady Jamna's 
friendship." There are no shrines to the Jamna ; but the people go and 
bathe in the river, or if unable to go so far, the canal on the mekhs or 
sakrants in Chet and Katik, on the Dusahra of Jet, and on the 15th of 
Katik, or every day in that month if near enough. And Brahmans 
are constantly fed on Sunday in honour oi Jamna Ji^ and take all 
offerings. 

867. Dharti Mata or Mother Earth— Every morning, when a 
man first gets ofT his bed he does obeisance to the earth, and says sukh 
rakhiyo Dharti MiUd, " preserve me Mother Earth." When a cow or 
buffalo is first bought, or when she first gives milk after calving, the 
first ^\Q streams (d/idr) of milk are allowed to fall on the ground^ 
in her honour, and at ever)" time of milking the first stream is so treat- 
ed. So when medicine is taken, a little is sprinkled in her honour. So 
at the beginning of ploughing and sowing obeisance is made to her and 
she is invoked. 

868. Bhumia or the God of the Homestead.— The Bhumia 

should, from his name, be the god of the land, and not of the homes- 
tead. But he is, in these parts, emphatically the god of the homestead 

364. * Bur. 8ff. 
• This is done to the new moon too on the evening of her appearance, if one thinks o# it. 
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or vtHdge itself, and is indeed often called Khera ( a village) and 
Bhumia indifferently. In one or two villages a god called Bliairon 
or Khetrpdl (field-nourisher) is worshipped ; but as a rule he is 
unknown. 

When a new village is founded, the first thing of all is to build a 
shrine to Hhumia on the site selected. Five bricks are brought from 
the Bhumia of the village whence the emigrants have come ; three are 
arranged on edge like the three sides of a house, the other two are put 
over them like a gable roof, an iron spike is driven in, five lamps are 
lighted, ^\ii laddtts are offered, Brahmans are fed, and the shrine built 
over the whole. In many cases, where two villages had combined 
their homestead for greater security against the marauders of former 
days, the one which moved still worships at the Bhiiniia of the old 
deserted village site. 

Bhumia is worshipped on Sunday. They burn a lamp and offer 
a cake of bread at the shrine, and feed Brahmans. This is always done 
twice a year, after the harvests are gathered in ; and also on other oc- 
casions. Bhumia is also worshipped at marriages ; and when a wo- 
man has had a son, she lights lamps and affixes with cowdung five 
culms of the pixnm grass, called bcran^ to the shrine. So too the first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is always offered to Bhumia. Women common- 
ly take their children to worship Bhumia on Sunday. The shrine is 
ver>' usuaUy built close to the common room ; and the only villages I 
know of in which there is not one are held wholly by Saiyads. Brah- 
mans take the offerings. 

369. Khwaja Khizr, the Water-god.— The local god of water ; 

though the name really belongs to one of the Mahomedan prophets 
whose sj>ecial duty it is to take care of travellers. He is worshipped 
more in the Khadir than in the Bangar,and especially on Sunday. Twice 
a year after the harvests he is worshipped at the well, lamps beinjj 
lighted and Brahmans fed. And on the festivals of Holi and Diwali, 
a raft called laitj^ri is made of the beran just mentioned, and a lighted 
lamp put on it and set afloat on the tank in his honor. The ceremo- 
nies attending the building a well are described in § 404 infra. Brah- 
mans take the offerings to Khwaja Khizr, though they are occasionally 
given to the water-carrier or Jhinivar, 

870 Pitr or Ancestors— Among the Gujars especially, tiny 
shrines to the ancestors »ire common all over the fields ; and among 
other castes they will be found in every village. Occasionally the 
shrine is to the gentile ancestor, and built upon a brick brought from 
his shrine at Jhe place of origin ; as with the Jaglan and Saudu Jats. 
Mud is always flung up to these shrines. And all the people feed 
Brahmans inhonour of their ancestors on the 1 5th of themonth {miwas), 
and csjKcially in the kandgat, or the 16 days previous to and includ- 
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ing the tndwas of Asauj\ which are specially sacred to the /iVr. Cattle 
are never worked on mdwas, 

871. Sattis.— There are a great number ofsat/ts or places where 
widows have been burnt on their husbands* pyres, all over the 
country. They are generally marked by shrines much larger than 
any other kind, being 3 or 4 feet square. Lamps arc lit and 
Brahmans fed at them onthe nth or isth of Katik. In one case 
Tagas who had emigrated from their old village used yearly to come 
more than 40 miles to offer at their old sa/O till quite lately, when 
they took away a brick from the sa/ti and used it as the foundation 
of a new stiUi at their present village, which answered all purposes. 
This is always done in the event of emigration. Rrahmans take the 
offerings. 

872. The Oyals or sonless dead.— When a man has died 

without a son (lit ndfiitjaNa) he becomes a gydi or lif, and is par- 
ticularly spiteful, esi>ecially seeking the lives of the young sons of 
others. In almost every village small low platforms (bhorkdy bdukd) 
with saucer-like depressions in them, arc made to X\\q gydls ; and on 
the mdzvas and especially on Diwali or the ffttUcas of Kdtik (but not 
in the kandf^aty which is sacred to the ///r), the j)eople i)our Ganges 
water and cow's milk into these saucers, and light lamps and feed 
Brahmans, and dig mud by them. 1 think it is more than probable that 
bhorkas arc identical in origin and signification with the '* cup-marks" 
which have so puzzled antiquaries. * Hrahmans take the offerings. 
Young children often have a rupee hung round their necks by their 
mothers in the name of the gydls, 

873. The Sitala or Small-poz group— The pustular group of 

diseases is supposed to be caused by a band of seven sisters, of whom 
Sitala or Mata, the goddess of small-pox, is the greatest and most 
virulent. Others of the group are Masani, Hasanti, Mahd Mai,* 
Polamde. Lamkaria, and Agwiini or the little one who goes in front 
of all. But the general form the shrine takes in a village is that of 
a large one for Sitala, and a number of others for the sisters, of whom 
the people will know the name of only one or two. Hasanti is a new 
addition to the group, the disease having quite lately come from the 
hills. They are sometimes called Sari Sitala, Mai Mas^ni. Bari Basanti, 
and so forth. The people profess to distinguish the disease due to 
each ; but I have been quite unable to find out what they are, except 
small-pox which is undoubtedly due to Sitala. 

874. There are seven principal shrines to these deities at Pdtri, 
Kibri. Beholi, and Siwa of this district ; Bidhlun near Bhatganw, 

372. * J. A. s. B. 1877. iv. 

• This is properly a name of Devi who drives ))eople mad ; and is worshipped by some, 
but not very generally, on the&h ofCbel and Asauj. 
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Birdhana near Jhajjar, and at Gurgaon itself. They are never wor- 
shipped by men. but only by women and children of both sexes up to 
the aj^e of 10 or 12. Enormous crowds collect at these shrines on the 
7th of Chet which is called sf/ or s/// sdfen, or Sitala's 7th. Besides 
this, P/id^ or Dokmihi, the day after the Holi festival, is a favourable 
day. and any Monday, especially in Chet or Sarh. Sftala rides upon 
a donkey ; and gram is given to the donkey, and his master the 
potter, at the shrine, after having been waved over the head of the 
child. Fowls, pigs, goats, cocoanuts, and chunna are ofiercd, and 
eaten by sweepers and Hindu y<>^/>, and white cocks are waved and 
let loose. An adult who has recoxered from small-pox should let a pig 
loose to Sitala, or he will be again attacked. 

376. During an attack no oflfcrings are made ; and if the epide- 
mic has once seized upon a village all offerings are discontinued till 
the disease has disappeared, otherwise the evil influence {chhof) will 
spread. But, so long as she keeps her hands off, nothing is too good 
for the goddess, for slie is the one great dread of Indian mothers. She 
is. however, easily frightened or deceived ; and if a mother has lost 
one son by small-i)ox. she will call the next Kttrria* he of the dung- 
hill ; or IWiaru, an outcast ; or Mdrd, the worthless one ; or Bhagwdna^ 
given by the great god. So, too, many women dress children in old 
raj^s begged of their neighbours, and not of their own house, till they 
have passed the dangerous age. 

876 The Saiyads (Shahids) or Martyrs —The country is 

covered with small shrines to Musalman martyrs ; properly Shahids, 
but called Saiyads by the villagers. There was a Raja Tharii in the 
Kardak, after whom several villages are still called Tharwa, and who 
dwelt in Habri. He used to levy scignorial rights from virgin brides. 
One nij^ht the daughter of a Brahman suffered thus. Her father ap- 
pealed for help to Miran Sahib, a Saiyad. who collected an immense 
anny of Saiyads. Mughals, and Talhans, and vanquished the Raja. 
The fij^ht extended over the whole country to Delhi ; and the Saiyad 
shrines are the graves of the Musalmans who fell. But a favourite 
prescription in sickness is to build a shrine to a Saiyad, whose name 
is often not even given, and when given, is almost always purely im- 
ajjinar)' ; so that the Saiyad shrines are always being added to, and 
most of them are not connected with any actilal person. Lamps are 
commonly lit at the shrines on Thursdays ; but offerings are seldom 
made except in illness or in fulfilment of a vow : they often take the 
form of a fowl or a goat, or especiall\- a goat's head {siri), and they are 
taken by M usal man faqirs, Saiyads are very fond of blue flags. One 
of the Im^Krial kos mindrs or milestones has been transferred into a 
Saiyad's shrine by the people of Karnal city ; and every Thursday 
cvcnmg there are worshippers, and faqirs to profit by them. The 



• Compare Twopenny, lluiidcnii'rs. Ac. 
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Saiyads are very malevolent, and often cause illness and death. One 
Saiyad Bhura who has his shrine at liari in Kaithal, shares with Man- 
sa Devi of Mani Majra the honour of being the great patron of the 
thieves in this part of the Punjab ; and a share of the booty is com- 
monly given to the shrine. Boils, especially, are due to them ; and 
they make cattle miscarry. 

877. The Singhs or Snake-gods— There are a group of N6- 

gans^ or female Snakc-dcitics, known as Singhs by the people, and 
especially called DanUa or godling. They are almost alw«iys distin- 
guished by some colours ; and the most commonly worshipped are 
A a//, //<? r/,and Biiri Singh, or black, green, and brown. But here again 
the Wtagat will often direct a shrine to be built to some Singh whom 
no one has even heard of before ; and so they multiply in a most con- 
fusing way. They are servants of Raja B«isak Niig, King of Patdl 
or Tartarus. Dead men also have a way of becoming snakes — a fact 
which is revealed in a dream, when a shrine must be built. Their 
worship extends all over the district, and is practised by all castes ; 
but most of all by Gujars, and in the Khadir. If a man sees a snake 
he will salute it ; and if it bite him, he or his heirs, as the case may 
be, will build a shrine on the spot to prevent a re|)etition of the occur- 
rence. But independently of this, most villages have shrines to 
them. Sunday is their day ; and also the 9th of Bhadon in particu- 
lar, when most people worship them. Brahmans do not mind t>eing 
fed .It their shrines, but will not take the offerings, which go to Mindu 
Jof[is, Both men and women worship them, especially at weddings 
and births, and offer churma and flags {dhajd). They cause fever ; 
but are not on the whole very malevolent, and often take away pains. 
They have great power over milch cattle ; the milk of the 1 ith day 
after calving is offered to them ; and libations of milk are very accept- 
able to them. They are certainly connected in the minds of the peo- 
ple with the pi/rs or ancestors, though it is difHcult to say exactly in 
what the connection lies. Wherever the worship of x\\q pitrs is most 
prevalent, there the snake-gods also are especially cultivated. The 
snake is the common ornament on almost all the minor Hindu 
shrines. 

878. Ouga Pir.— C//^^ or Jdhir Pir, or Bdganvala} though 
a Musalman, is supposed to be the greatest of the snake-kings. He 
is buried near Hissar, but is worshipped throughout the Tract. 

The 9th and 1 5th of Bhadon. especially the former, are his days ; 
and generally the 9th of any month ; and also Mondays. His shrine 
is usually a cubical building with a minaret on each corner, and a 
grave inside. It is called a mari, and is marked by a long bamboo 
with peacock plumes, a cocoanut, some coloured thread, and some 

378. * N. w. P. i. 255ff. 
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hand-pankhas {Mjnd) and a blue flag on the top. This is called his 
fhhitn or fly flap ; and on the 9th of Bhddon the Jogis take it round 
the villaijc to the sound of drums, and people salute it and offer 
dinrmiis!* He is not malevolent; and the loss of respect which his 
gcxxl nature causes him is epitomised in the saying — Gtiga beta na 
dt^a tan kuckh na chhin le^^a ;— " If Guga doesn't give me a son, at least 
he win take nothing away from me." He is associated by the people 
with the five Pits, who occasionally have shrines in the villages. 

879. The Nuris or Fairies.— These are a somewhat vaguely- 
defincil class of malevolent spirits, who attack women only, especially 
on m»iili;iht nii^hts. givini^ them a choking sensation in the throat 
and knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other hand, 
they protect. '1 hey seldom have shrines built to them ; but a tree or 
a corner by a tank is generally sacred to them, and here mud is flung 
to them. They are ^lusalman, and are apparently the same as the 
Ptinuii or Pcri^ being also known as Slidhpuris ; but they resent 
being called so, and no woman would mention the word. Churmas are 
ofTcied to them on Thursday evening by women and children, and 
taken by Musalmanyin//; jr, or sometimes hy Jogis or sweepers ; and they 
arc worshipped at weddings. The middle of Chet, too, is a common 
time for offerings to them. 

380. Kinor Sainta— The local saints are innumerable, many 
villages having shrines to names never heard of elsewhere; often those 
of people killed in the village. I mention below a few of the most 
celebrated saints worshipped in the Tract. 

881 Mirufi Sahib was a Sai)'ad of Baghdad, of whom many 
wonderful stories are told. He is often said to be the same as Hazrat 
Tiran Tir of the Punjab ; but this sqqtcxs very doubtful. He led the 
army dcscriljed in § 376, and had his head carried off* by a cannon- 
ball during the battle. Hut he did not mind a bit and went on fighting. 
Then a woman in oneof Raja Tharwa*s villages said " who is this fight- 
ing without his head ?" Upon which the body said— " /Ar^<7, //^r7^,"and 
fell down dead. lUit as he was going to fall he said—" What ! Aren't 
these villages uj>siile down yet ?" Upon which every village belonging 
to. and called after Raja Tharwa throughout the country was turned 
upside down, and all their inhabitants buried except the Brahman's 
daughter. The walls arc still standing upside down to convince you. 
Mi'ran Sahib was buried in Habri, and is commonly invoked and wor- 
shipped by the Nardak people ; as also his sister's son Saiyad Qabfr. 
They have a joint shrine called Mamii-bhinja (uncle and nephew) in 
Sunpat. 

882. Lakhdata or Sakhi Sm-u^ar is a Punjab saint chiefly wor- 
shipped by Gujars and Rajputs. On Sahnio, the last day of Sawan. 
the women paint his picture on the wall, and the Brahmans bind a 
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water. So in protracted labour the washings of a brick from the fort 
Ouikabu of Amfn near Pchoa' are potent : or if any body knows 
how to draw a ground plan of the fort, the water into which the pic- 
ture is washed ofl" will be equally eflective as a potion. 

890. Superstitions.— Of course the superstitions of the people 
are innumerable. Odd numbers are lucky. Numero Dens impure 
gauiict> But three and thirteen are unlucky because they arc the bad 
days after death ; so that tera tin is equivalent to ** all any how." And 
if a man, not content with two wives, wish to marry again, he will first 
marry a tree, so that the new wife may be the fourth, and not the 
third. So if you tread on a three-year old pat of cowdung you lose 
you way to a certainty. The preference for the number 5, and, less 
markedly, for 7, will have been apparent throughout the foregoing 
pages. An offering to a Brahman is always 1 «^, 2|^, 5, 7|(J, and so on, 
whether rupees or seers of grain. The dimensions of wells and parts of 
wells and their gear, on the other hand, are always fixed in so many 
and three quarter hands; not in round numbers. The tribal traditions 
of the i^eople, and those concerned with the numbers a*nd areas, with 
chiefs' wives and sons, and with villages, swarm with the numbers 12, 
24. \^%. 52, 84, and 36o.=» 

891. Hindus count the south a quarter to be especially avoided, 
for the spirits of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth 
must not face the south ; nor must you sleep or lie with your feet to- 
wards the south, except when you are about to die. 

392* To sneeze is auspicious, as you cannot die for some little 
time after. So when a man sneezes, his friends grow enthusiastic, and 
congratulate him saying satanjiv — " live a hundred years f or c/tal/Htdi^ 
a name of Devi who was sneezed out by Brahma in the form of a fly. 

393. It is well not to have your name made too free use of, espe- 
cially for children. They are often not named at all for some little time, 
and when named, are often addressed as bitj'a or bujiy according to sex. 
If a man is wealthy enough to have his son's horoscoj)e drawn, the 
name then fixed will be carefully concealed till the boy is 8 or 10 years 
old, and past danger. And even then it will not be used commonly, 
the evcry-day name of a Hindu being quite distinct fromtiis real 
name given in \{\sjanampatri or horoscope. At his marriage, however, 
the real name must be used. 

394. A Hindu will not eat, and often will not grow onions or 
turnips ; nor indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to him. Nor 
will a villager eat oil or the black sesame seed, if formally offered him 
by another ; for if he do he will serve the other in the next life. Thus 

389. ' A. s. ii. 223. A. G. 337. 
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ifonc ask another to do something for him the latter will reply :^ 
-/•jv/. mainne ten kali til chdbe Itainr " What! Have I eaten your 
black sesame T 

Sacred groves {talak) are not uncommon ; and any one who cuts 
even a twig from them is sure to suffer for it. They exist in some of 
the villages where wood is most scarce ; but are religiously respected 
by the people. 

895. The Banyas of the Tract have a curious superstition which 
forbids the first transaction of the day to be a purchase on credit. It 
must be paid for in cash, and is called bohnL 

396- The age of miracles is by no means past. In 1865 a mira- 
culous bridge of sand was built over the Jamna in this district at the 
prayer of a faqir, of such rare virtue that lepers passing over it and 
bathing at both ends were cured. A good many lepers went from 
here to be cured ; but the people tell me that the bridge had " got 
lost" when th<;>' got there. 

897. Fasts and Pestivals—Of course the greater number of 
the village festivals and the observances appropriate to them arc 
common to all Hindus. lUit some of them arc peculiar to the villages, 
and a description of them will not be out of place here. 

898. The ordinary Diwali is on the 14th of Katik, and is called 
by the villagers the little Diwali. On this day the ///r or ancestors 
visit the house. Hut the day after, they celebrate the great or Gobar- 
dhan Diivdli, in which Krishna is worshiped in his capacity of cowherd ; 
and which all owners of cattle .should observe. On the day of the 
little Diw»ili the whole house is fresh plastered. At night lamps arc 
burnt as usual, and the |>eople sit up all night. Next morning the 
housewife takes all the sweepings and old clothes in a dust pan, and 
turns them on to the dunghill, saying ** daladr ditr ho** daladr meaning 
tliriftlcss, lazy, and therefore poor.* Meanwhile the women have made 
a Cobiip'dhivt of cowdung. which consists of Krishna lying on his back 
surrounded by little cottage loaves of dung to represent mountains 
bristling with grass stems with tufts of cotton or rag on the top for 
trees ; and little dung balls for cattle, watched by dung men dressed in 
bits of rag. Another opinion is that the cottage loaves are cat- 
tle, and the little balls calves. On this is pvt the churn-staff and ^\t 
whole sugarcanes, and some parched rice and a lighted lamp in the 
middle. The cowherds are then called in, and they salute the whole 
and are fed with parched rice and sweets. The Brahman then takes 
the sugarcane and eats a bit ; and till that time nobody must cut. or 
press or cat cane. Parched rice is given to the Brahman ; and the 
bulKnrks have their horns dyed, and get extra well fed. 

398 ' N w p 1. 241. 
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899. Four days before the Diwd/s\w on the nth of Kitik, is 
the ^'ds dtvutkni, on which the gods wake up from their lour months' 
sleep, beginning with the I ith of Sarh, and during which it is forbidden 
to marry, to cut sugarcane, or to put new string on to bedsteads on 
pain of a snake biting the sleeper. On the night of this day the 
children run about the village with lighted sticks and torches. 

400. On the 15th and nth of Phagan the villagers worship the 
aoftla tree or phyllanthus emblica, mentioned by Iluen Tsangas being 
so abundant beyond Delhi. This tree is the emblic myrobolu??, a re- 
presentation of the fruit of which is used for the finial of Huddhist 
temples.* Its worship is now connected with that of Shiv ; Hrahmans 
will not take the offerings. The |>cople circumambulate the tree from 
left to right (/>r/^v/;;//;//i), pour libations, cat the leaves, and make 
offerings which are taken by the Kanphate Jogis. 

401. Fasts are not much observed by the ordinary villager, ex- 
cept the great annual fasts ; and not even those by the youngs man 
who works in the fields, and who cannot afford to fast. Gur^ flour 
made from singhdrd or water calthrop, from the sdnwak grain, wild 
swamp rice, the seeds of cockscomb {c/iaulai) and milk, in fact almost 
anything that is not included under the term ndj or grain, may be 
eaten on fasts ; so that the abstinence is not very severe. 

400. > St. J. i, J07. N. W. P. U, ai7. 
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402. Soils.— The three main kinds of soil, ddkar^ rausli, and 
bhur have been described in § 4. Of these, b/uir is by far the least 
valuable ; in fact, in all the early reports it is described as unculturable. 
The yield is always poor; and if there is much rain, the soil becomes 
so soft that the crops fall down. At the same time it is cool, and re- 
tains its moisture for a lonjj time ; and when the covering of sand is 
thin and overlies better soil, which is only very occasionally the case, 
very good crops are produced. 

403. Dakar is terribly stiff and hard to work, and will yield no- 
thing without water. Hut when there is plenty of that, it gives splen- 
did rice and gram crops, one after the other, in the same year. As a 
soil ddkar is inferior to the fertile and more tractable ransli. But 
where there is no irrigation, its position in all the hollows and drain- 
age lines gives it great advantages, as whatever rain water there is 
collects on the ddkai\ and it will give crops in seasons when those in 
other soils fail for want of water. In the canal tract, on the other 
hand, where water is plentiful and swamp only too frequent, this very 
position is a drawback instead of an advantage. 

404- Well Sinking— As a well must be begun on a Sunday, on 
Saturday evening ^m:. small vessels full of water called bholra are 
put out in various spots near where the well is to be, and a lighted 
lamp is put by each. Next morning that spot is selected for the well 
where the vessel has lost least water by evaporation. A circle is form- 
ed to limit the exca\*ation. and digging is begun so as to leave the 
central clod with its tuft of grass undisturbed. When the clod is a 
fair height they cut it off at the bottom and bring it out whole, they 
call it KhiK'iijaji, salute it, and feed Hrahmans to it. If it breaks the 
omen is bad. and the site is abandoned; but I understand that if the 
water omen gives any ver>- marked result in favour of the spot, they 
•• take great care of Kln.Htja jir The pit is dug out till water begins 
to soak in ; a well curb {nimchak) is then made of 12 felloes {gadicdla) 
bound together with iron. IViak is the best wood ; after that gtiiaK 
The car|x:ntcr takes Re. 1 for every hand (18 inches) in the breadth of 
the well, the iron costs Rs. 10, and the wood Rs. 6. All the friends 
fri>m the whole tftaf^pa are collected, the nimchak is lowered with great 
ceremony and many invocations of Narain and Khwaja ji, and gur is 
divided. The cylinder of the well ikoti) is then built up on the curb 
' to a height of 10 or 12 feet above the ground level. A platform is 
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made on the top and it is weighted with earth, a winch is set up and 
a sort of pile-driver. A dredge {jhdmb) is then worked at the bottom 
of the well within the cylinder, the pile driving it in, and the winch 
lifting it up. The operation is superintended by skilled divers {chat' 
kan, dabolia, or dubkia), usually Jhinwars, who fill the mud and slush in- 
to baskets in which it is raised to the top. As the earth is dug out the 
cylinder sinks, and is, if necessary, built up now and then. 

405. The water-bearing strata in the Bangar are popularly fixed 
at 24, 32, and 52 hands of 18 inches each from the surface. The two 
upper are covered, and the lowest is supported by a pan {garfi) of clay, 
and below the two upper ones and above the lowest one lies blue sand 
in which water is found. A permanent supply of spring water is call- 
ed bum ; mere soakage water is called ^/r. The ^</kw;// or lowest stra- 
tum holds the real spring water; and a well that reaches it is called 
sultutii. The two upi>cr supplies fail in droughts ; and the highest, 
even if the canal stops for a time. In the Khadir, of course, there is 
no spring water ; and close to the canal the soakage {c/wa) is so great 
that wells cannot be sunk to any depth; while for the same reason the 
bdwani cannot be reached at all in the canal tract. 

406- When the pan which the well is meant to tap is reached, 
the pile is driven through the pan so as to pierce it, and the water 
rushes up. If the well is once carried so far as to pass through the 
clay into the sand, it must be carried on to the next pan, otherwise 
it will eventually fill up with the sand, or even break with its own un- 
supported weight. When the supply seems satisfactory two leather 
buckets are rigged up, and every effort made to exhaust the supply 
so as to test its i>ermancncy. If they fail the well is practically fin- 
ished. The earth is filled in all round, the upper part of the cylinder 
{man) is built up so as to give command of the surrounding fields, 
and a gear put on. A niche {ali) is left in which to burn Limps to 
Khwaja Khizr on Holi, Diwali. and Sunday ; and Hrahmans are again 
fed. The ceremony of marrying a well is usually performed by rich 
Brahmans and Banyas ; hardly ever by agriculturists. In the Khcidir 
the well is stopped when a fair supply of water has been obtained and 
a stratum reached stiff enough to supix)rt the cylinder. 

407- A brick well for a single bucket or wheel is about 7 to 8 feet 
in diameter ; if for two, about 1 1 to 12 feet. In the Khadir the single 
well will cost Rs. 250 to Rs. 325 ; in the Bangar Rs. 350 to Rs. 500 ; 
in the Nardak any price up to Rs. 1,300, according to depth. But of 
course a good deal of these amounts is on account of labour which 
will not be actually paid for ; either that of the makers themselves, 
or of their friends in the village. Of late years a new kind of brick 
has been introduced cdWcd gadivdla. It is very long, and broad, and 
thin, and forms a small segment of an annular disk. It has a tooth at 
one end and a notch at the other. Wells are made of a single thickness 
of these built up dry without mortar. They are cheap, a well built of 
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them costing not more than a third as much as a good brick and 
mortar well.'' Hut it will not last long, while the other will last at any 
rate 60 or 70 years; probably more. 

408. Unbricked Wella— In the Khadir unbricked wells {ktii 
or LhMii kua) are made by dif[«^nng out the sand and lining the 
h)wer part, which is of j^reater diameter than the upper, with a lining 
{jh.il) of woven witliies ofj/ido or simbhdln, or ///;//. They are made 
in a few davs, and at a cost of Rs. 5 to Rs lO, spent in buying the 

• lining', and'feedinjj the friends who come to help in the digging after 
water is reached, which must be hurried on. They fall in during the 
next rainy season. Unbricked wells used to be made in the stiff 
Hangar soil, and lasted many years ; but the soakage from the canal 
now renders it impossible to dig them. 

409. Well-gear— the Persian Wheel— Throughout the Kha- 
dir, where the water is nevermore than 25 to 30 feet from the surface, 
the iVrsian wheel alone is used for irrigation. Throughout the Ban- 
j;ar and Naalak. even if the water is near, the leather bucket is used 
on wells. Hut wheels arc used to lift canal water where necessary, 
and are then called jaldrs. 

The Persian wheel or harat consists of a horizontal cogged wheel 
. driven by bullocks yoked to a beam {gddal ) fixed to its vertical axis 
(biihuf). This wheel gears into and drives a vertical toothed wheel 
{chakli), half of which is under ground, and the horizontal axle of 
which {bclan or idt) projects over the well. On this axle and over 
the well is fixed a vertical lanthorn wheel {bar or od) on which 
hangs the mdl, a sort of rope ladder made of two side ropes and cross 
sti^:ks. To the cross sticks are tied the earthen vessels (Jindar) which 
raise the water. As they come up they discharge the water through 
the lanthorn wheel into a water tron«.];h (///jfiV) inside the wheel, which, 
returning on itself twice at rv^\\i angles, passes out of the wheel on 
the outer side, or that further from the centre of the well, where 
there are n4» spnkes, and delivers the water into the cistern {pdrcha\ 
whence it n»»ws off by small channels {khdnd) to the fields. But as 
they arc tied rigidly on to the mdl, they spill some of their water be- 
f*»re they are over the water trough; and the waste of labqur thus 
occasioned is very great. The driving gear costs some Rs. 1 5. and lasts 
6 or 8 years. The lanthorn wheel and subsidiaries cost about Rs. lO 
more, and only last about a year. The mdl is made at home, always 
of dab, which resists the action of water better than any other fibre. 
The whole gear is said to include 360 separate pieces of wood, which 
enjoy some 70 or 80 separate names among them. 

410. The Rope and Bucket.— The leather bucket {charas) con- 

tists of a buffalo hide bag swung from an iron ring and handle {man- 

1^ dal\ It is drawn up by a strong rope {Lio) made iii san fibre, and 
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passing over a small . strong wheel {bhoH or ekdk) fixed over the well. 
The oxen who draw it run down an inclined plane (j^aun) dug out by 
the side of the well, the driver sitting on the rope to bring the strain 
more horizontal, and return by a less steep incline parallel to it 
When the bucket reaches the top, the man who stands at the mouth 
of the well seizes the rope and pullsthe bucket on to a masonry apron 
{panhdr) on which he stands. He then bids the driver unloose the 
rope. This releases the bag, which collapses, and the water shoots 
into the cistern {fHircha), The empty bucket is then flung into the 
well, the rope being held under the foot to prevent it falling too 
quickly. When the oxen reach the top the rope is fastened on again, 
and the operation recommences. The directions to the driver inter- 
mixed with prayers for protection, are delivered in a song the cadences 
of which the bullocks soon learn to recognise, and stop, turn, and start 
of their own accord at the proper moment. In this song, and there 
only, the driver is called Rdm, and the bucket bdrd,^ The work at 
the well mouth is very dangerous, as any mistake will precipitate the 
man into the well. 

The bucket costs Rs. 6 to 8 and lasts a year; the iron ring and 
wheel Rs. 3 each. The Ida is made at home. The bucket will lift 320 
to 400 pounds of water each time, and there is no waste. 

411. The Sugar Press.— The sugar press or kolhil consists of 
a stump of a kikar tree hollowed out and bound with iron, and firmly 
fixed in the ground. The hollow is lined with pieces of hard wood 
{j'ora), which are renewed when worn out, and are so shaped as to 
form a lartjte upper cavity for the reception of the pieces of cane, and 
below that a small socket in which the ball of the crusher works. The 
crusher {Jdf) is a long beam of kikar with a knot at the lower end 
which works in this socket ; and above that a conical-shaped enlarge- 
ment {churivi) which crushes the cane against the sides of the koihu as 
it moves round in the cavity. The beam to which the oxen are fasten 
ed {pdt) has a curved bearing {gali) at one end which travels round a 
groove outside and at the bottom of the kolhA ; it is heavily wei^'htcd 
at the other end. To it is fastened a connecting rod {ffidftak, thamha) 
which projects upwards and is tied at the top to a flat piece of wood 
{jmxkri) with a socket in its highest end. Into this socket the top 
of the crusher fits. Thus the weighted beam and the crusher form a 
system which is supported by the bearing of the gali against the 
outside and of the conical crusher against the inside of the press ; and 
as the system revolves round the press, the cane is crushed by this 



• Hence the proverb— 

/>.i./<7, dunya hdwali ; kahe charas ho PAm, 
'*PuHihh marorc bail ti, hdJe apna kdmt:' 
'• Dr»da said it is a mad world. People call on CJod only at the weU, and twirt their bullockt' 
tails and prosper" (N. W. F. i, 2Ji). 
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latter bearing, and the juice runs down past the ball and socket joint, 
and passes out by a small hole at the bottom of the press. The oil 
press has the same name and is identical in construction with the 
su^ar press. 

412. The Cart— The ordinary villajje cart is made on the ordi- 
nar>- Indian pattern. It is exceedingly small, costing Rs. 20 to Rs. 35, 
and is used for aj^ricultural purposes only. When used to carry 
manure, a kiri or basket work lining of cotton stems is put inside the 
framework to keep the contents from falling out. It is always drawn 
by two bullocks, and will carry 10 to 15 maunds. 

413. The Plough. — The plough consists of a wooden body (Jial) 
with the bottom cut off horizontally, and the nose cut off nearly verti- 
cally. The top of the body has a long peg in it which forms the handle 
and is held in one hand while the other is employed to twist the bul- 
locks' tails. It is drawn by a beam (Jidiis) passed through a mortice 
in the middle of the body, which is fastened to a yoke {jiia) con- 
sisting of a straight piece of wood which rests against the humps of 
the oxen, 4 small pegs keeping it from shifting laterally. The coulter 
(//;.///) passes through a mortice through the bottom and nose of the 
plough. The share is of two different shapes. Tho panydri is a broad 
cutting blade of wood passed through the same mortice with the 
coulter, and is used for stiff soil. The pdtha is a thick, round, coni- 
cal-shai)ed continuation of the nose let into a notch in the latter, and 
secured by the coulter which passes through it. It is used for the 
li^ht Khadir soil. Hoth ploughs are ordinarily called ndg ploughs; 
though the panyhi plough is occasionally called miind. But the 
Uiuttii or /<>///«?;/ is really a very large heavy plough drawn by large 
bullocks, and used only on the Rohtak border. In the Khadir the 
share is shod with iron, otherwise the sand wears it out. The plough 
should be all oi ki'kar wood ; and costs from Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2. 

414. Minor Agn^icaltural Implements.— The other imple- 
ments used by the cultivators are sofidgga^ a flat board oi kikar ox jdnd^ 
to which several bullocks are yoked. The drivers stand on the board, 
and it is dragged over the field, crushing the clods. It costs Re. I to 
Rs. 1-4. Girri or //</, a heavy wooden roller of kikar or shisham used 
for the same purpose, and costing Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 according to size. 
Jaiuira, a flat board with or without small teeth, worked by two men, 
one holding the handle, and the other pulling it towards him with a 
string. It is used as a rake for making the beds for irrigation {kydrt), 
Jem, a pitchfork with 6 teeth o(k/kar or kntdu, the handle being of hr 
or bamboo. If with two teeth called dosingha, if with four chausingha. 
Dinra, a piece of wood bent at an angle with the short end sharpened, 
used for rakim: up and spreading out straw, &c. A rake with long iron 
teeth called dinga ox phdora is used, but not commonly. Kassi, a spade 
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costing Rs. I -8. Ph&ara^ a flat broad shovel costing Rs. i -4. Both the 
above are set at right-angles to the handle, and used chopping fashion. 
KasoH^ a tiny one-handed kassi used as a hoe ; costs 4 annas. Kkurpa^ 
a flat blade used for grubbing up weeds and grass ; costs 3 annas. Danti 
^ or Dardnti^ a toothed sickle, costing 2 annas. KofUkri, an axe costing 8 
annas to 12 annas. Gandassa^ a chopper consisting of a sharp heavy 
blade set in a back which forms a continuation of the handle, and used 
for cutting up stalks o{jazi*&r, &c., for fodder; costs 8 annas. Ddnt, a fine 
curved blade set in a flat board which is held under the foot while veget- 
ables, &€., are sliced or split up against the blade ; costs 2 annas. 
Uk/uil, tik/tli, a large mortar of sMsluvn or the hill kAair or junttwscd 
for husking rice; costs 4 annas. Miisai, the pestle used with the above, 
consisting of a heavy bar of kikar oxjdmi some 5 feet long, worked 
with both hands. The lower end is shod with an iron ferrule, the edge 
of which projects beyond the wood and is rounded off. Thus it nips 
the rice grains between the round iron edge and the side of the 
mortar, and squeezes the seed out of the husk, not crushing it as it 
would do were the end flush; it costs Re. i. OMj\ a winnowing shovel 
shaped like a dust pan, and made hy Jhlnwars of the top joint of 
the culm of the sarkara ; it costs 2 annas. The cultivator will also 
have four or five broad flat baskets (tokni, iokri) made hy Jhlnwars 
from withies {mala) of dliiik^ simbhM^ tiUit^ jlido, or kajnr^ for 
carr)-ing grain, fodder or manure ; several rope nets (jluJi) for 
carrying fodder ; some muzzles {chlnka) of netted string for his cattle 
when thrashing or going to pasture ; some sdntas or leather whips ; 
some ttarka or leather thongs to tie the yoke to the plough ; a Mdr 
or a similar but larger thong for the cart ; and a good supply of rofx^s 
and string called rds or ddmras, jcora or rassl^ and jeorl or ban as they 
decrease in thickness. 

The implements for which no price is given are either made at 
home, or furnished by the village menials as part of their bcgir. 

416. Cattle. — Agricultural work is entirely done by oxen. Male 
buffaloes are occasionally yoked in carts, but very rarely indeed in 
anything else. In the light soil of the Khadir, with water near the 
surface, small cattle costing Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 each will do all that is 
needed. But for the stiffer soil of the Bangar plough cattle now cost 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 each; while oxen that can do a full day's work on the 
deep wells of the Nardak cannot be got under Rs. 50 or Rs. Oo each. 
An ox begins work when rising 4, and works for 10 years. 

For a bucket well, eight oxen is the full complement ; for a 
Persian wheel, four. A plough is now always reckoned at two bullocks. 
It used to be reckoned at four ; but I think the change is due only to 
the greater sub-division of land owing to increased population, as 
many of the agricultural accounts are kept by ploughs. 

i6i 
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416. Fodder.— Fodder in general is called nj^dr. The fodder of 
the autumn crops consists of the stalks of the great millets and of 
maize, which are carefully stacked on end in a stack called cAAor; of 
rice straw which is merely piled up in a heap {kunjra) \ and of the 
bhiU, or broken straw left after thrashing, of the pulses. The spring 
crops ^ive thus only, also called tiirl if of wheat or barley. BhAs is 
stored in a kip made of a whisp of straw (Jh&ndd) wound spirally 
round and round upon a foundation of cotton stems so as to form a 
hijjh circular receptacle in which the bhtts is packed and preserved, 
and thatched when full. A long low stack fenced in by cotton stems 
alone is called a chhitn or bhusan. Near the city the people store their 
thus in mud receptacles {khuUx) and plaister it all around the top. 
The bhus is taken out from a hole at the bottom as wanted. Stems of 
millet and maize are chopped up into small pieces (ja//i or ^i///) before 
being }»iven to the cattle. 

417- An ox during ordinary work will eat 20 seers of grass and a 
seer of grain daily ; if working at the sugar mill or well bucket, nearly 
twice that. The cost of stall feeding may be taken at about 2 annas a 
day. Of course the fodder varies according to the season. The mass 
of it consists of grass and straw of cereals ; a little pulse straw is 
always added ; and green food when obtainable. In the cold weather 
tmthi and rape and carrots, and at all times the weedings, are given to 
the cattle. Besides this some cotton seed or oil-cake, or either gawar^ 
moth, or gram is daily given. 

The best fodder of all is the straw of the small pulses, and is call- 
ed missa ; after that, that of wheat and barley, called turi ; after that 
thcyii »vir stems or chart, 

418. Manure.—The dung-heap {kurri) is started when the rains 
arc over. A great hole is dug in the ground, and straw, cattle-bed- 
ding, swecpin^is of horse and cattle sheds, and all sorts of refuse are 
thrown into it. During the rains the cow-dung is too wet to be patted 
up into fucl-cakcs, and is all thrown on to the heap. The rain is 
allowed to fall freely upon it, and it is periodically turned over and 
worked up by the sweepers. As soon as the rains are over it is fit for 
use. It is taken to the field in carts, sprinkled by the sweepers, and 
ploughed in. Manure proper {khiir or khat knrd) is not very often 
used as a top dressing. Bat the market gardeners largely use the 
nitrous eflflorescence {rchi) found about the village homesteads as a 
top dressing for young wheat. The similarity of the name has led to 
statements that the injurious saline efflorescence or rch which covers 
so much of the country is used for manure. This is not the case in 
Karnal. Rch consists chiefly of sulphates, and is injurious ; rchi of 
nitrates, which, of course, are the best of manures. 

Weeds, grass, and plant stems and roots which cannot be used as 
fi^Hldcr. arc generally burnt on the fields, and the ashes ploughed in.' 
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{mahdwat) set the bullocks free from the well, land will then be 
ploughed for sugarcane, tobacco, and even for the autumn staples. 
Irrigation is continued almost up to the spring harvest, which gene- 
rally comes with a rush, all the crops ripening almost at once; and 
labour at this season often fetches extraordinary prices. When the 
spring crops are fairly garnered, little can be done beyond finishing up 
the tobacco, watering the cane, sowing early maize and jawdr for the 
cattle, and getting in the maize and cotton ; and even this can only be 
done where irrigation is available. Consequently this is a season of 
comparative leisure; and the people occupy themselves, the stars per- 
mitting, in marrying themselves and their neighbours. 

423. The Weather.— The east or cold damp wind (fanva) is 
the abomination of the cultivator. It breeds, es{)cciany when the 
weather is cloudy and the ground wet, all sorts of |>csts and diseases, 
animal and vegetable; and the only point in its favour is that it docs 
*not dry the land and shrivel up the plants, as the fierce west wind will 
do, and that it is often the precursor of rain. It is specially obnoxi- 
ous when the pollen is ripe and the seed forming, or about Asauj and 
rhdgan. 

The west or hot dry wind (J>achi*a\ oa the other hand, if it is not 
too strong, is hardly ever unwelcome so long as there is plenty of rain ; 
for it does no harm beyond drying things up. It is specially desirable 
when the plants are young, as it forces them on ; and again when the 
pollen is ripe and the seeds forming ; and again when the crops are 
ripening ; but if too strong or too hot it is called j/told, and blows off 
the pollen, shrivels up the grain, and blows down the plants; while in 
autumn it dries up the moisture upon which the spring sowings de- 
pend. After the spring crops the fiery hot wind cannot be too fierce 
or too continuous, as it dries the grains and makes winnowing easy ; 
and best of all it presages a good rainy season. 

Rain can hardly be too plentiful, in the autumn at any rate, till 
the pollen forms. While that is ripening rain washes it off and does 
much harm ; and again when the grain is ripening rain rots it and 
diminishes the yield. But the injury is reduced to a minimum if a good 
west wind is blowing. And rain, after the crops are cut, is especially 
injurious, as the produce rots on the ground ; and even if the grain is 
saved at the expense of the straw, the cattle suffer from want of fodder. 
The ideal season is one in which rain falls eariy, so as to allow the 
autumn crops to be sown over a large area; and falls heavily at the 
end of the rains, so as to leave the ground moist for the spring sowings. 
This last desideratum is expressed in the proverb ''sawdn Mangsir par 
parakhiye; aur dlihin Phdgan men; anr tiriajab parakhiyc, nirdhan ho 
hhartdr:'* "the season is' tested in Mangsir ; cattle in Phagan (when 
they are pregnant) ; a wife, when her husband is poor." 
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I have attempted, in the agricultural calendar with § 422, to show 
when rain or wind is desirable or not. But of course the indications 
thus given are open to numerous exceptions. 

424. Breaking up and Ploughing.— In breaking up new land 

the first thing is to cut down tiie bushes and grub up the stumps 
[jhumiitor), A thorny bush weighted with clods, and called godal, is 
then drawn over the land to collect the grass and weeds {kabdr). 

Ploughing {bdhna) is then begun. Two oxen arc yoked in each 
plough, and several ploughs often work side by side. A furrow is 
called khud, a land fialai. The bullocks always turn from right to left 
The first ploughing is called pdr, the succeeding ones dosn, ttsri, 
(hausri.ptsri, chcsari, and so on ; each ploughing being at right angles 
to the last. For the more valuable, and especially for the spring 
crops, the land is often ploughed 12, 14, or even 16 times. The 
plough only turns up the soil some 3 inches deep, and the furrows are 
about the same width. As the share is flat, the soil is only scratched 
up, and not turned over. 

A yoke of oxen will plough for 6 hours, then rest 3 hours, and 
plough 6 hours again. But if possible there should be two yokes, each 
working half the day. The labour of the ploughman {Iidli) is very 
severe, and he cannot continue it many days running. A man to feed 
the bullocks (//jv/r \i\Ua or bdldi) is needed for every two ploughs ; and 
in fact the recognised establishment is four men per plough; two in front, 
the ploughman and the hcdgcr and ditcher, and two behind to bring 
food and weed, &c. These two latter may be women. In five days 
3 to 5 acres can be ploughed according to the quality of the bullocks. 
The ycar*s ploughing must not be begun on a Monday or on a Satur- 
day, or on the 1st or nth of the month ; and on the 1 5th of the month 
the cattle must rest entirely. Evcr>' day when the plough is brought 
out the ploughman makes obeisance to it. When the season's plough- 
ing is first begun a prayer is offered up, generally to Dharti Mata or 
Mother Karth ; the common form of the agriculturist's prayer being 
***W/ Bddshdh se surkhruh rakhiyc^ aur is men achchha ndj de; to 
Biidshdh ko bhi paisa dt\ aursdhkd bhi utar jdn^e ;** or "keep our rulers 
and bankers contented and grant a plentiful yield ; so shall we pay our 
revenue and satisfy our money-lender." 



•• 



The plough is carried to and from the fields by being hung over 
the yoke between the bullocks {sot icnd), 

425. Harrowing— The sohd^^ga and girri (§414) are used for 
this purpose; the latter if the land is dr>', the former if wet. Both are 
seldom used at the same time. They are used between the plough- 
ings, and also after the last ploughing. The land has to be gone over 
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three or four times, each time at right angles to the last direction; 
more if stiflT, less often if very sandy. 

Each takes four oxen and two men to work it, besides the man 
for grass; and will do 5 to 8 or even 10 acres once over in five days. 

426. Sowing.— Sowing is called Mjna, seed time badra. The 
seed is sown either broadcast {fhdnt, khinddna\ or in the furrows by 
a man following the plough {burri, mtithi) ; or by a drill {prnd) made 
of a bamboo tube with a leather cup at the top, tied on to the plough. 
This last method is adopted if the soil has dried up much, so as to 
ensure the seed reaching the dl or moist subsoil. After sowing the 
sohdgga is passed twice crossways over the field except when sown 
with a drill, in which case the sohdgga is not used. 

When sown with a plough, the area sown is limited by the capa- 
city of the plough. A man can sow 20 acres broadcast in five days. 

The limitation as to time and season, and the prayers when be- 
ginning the sowing, are the same as for ploughing. 

A certain amount of care is taken to get good seed grain. With 
maize and great millets they select the best heads for seeds; and they 
will often go some distance to buy good seed. Hut there is no cittempt 
at real systematic selection ; and worst of all, no attempt at introduc- 
ing new blood from other places. 

427. Well Irrigation— Wells are seldom the property of a 
single person. The sharers irrigate in turn for a day or half a d.iy each, 
according to a rota [Ihiri^ ^j;v?) fixed by lot, each having a number of 
turns in proportion to his share, but not necessarily consecutive. If 
heavy rain interrupts irrigation, the rota starts afresh after it ; if the 
rain is light, it goes on from where it was broken off. There are 
often two wheels or buckets on the same well, in which case the land 
appertaining to each is called its adda or sck. 

The people irrigate {shijnd) from wells either by bucket or by 
wheel. For irrigating with the leather bucket five men are needed ; 
two men to catch the bucket {bairia) working half a day each, as the 
labour is very severe ; two drivers {khambi or kilia from kUi the peg, 
which fastens the Ida to the yoke) ; and one panydra to look after the 
channels and let the water successively into the irrigation beds. There 
shouki also be four yoke of oxen, two working at once, one coming 
up while the other goes down the incline, and changing at noon. 
The well is worked from dawn till sunset, with 3 hours rest in the 
hot weather. Four yoke of oxen will water 3 to 4 acres in f\\^ days 
according to the depth of the well ; two yoke will water 2J to 3 acres 
in the same time. 
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The labour at the Persian wheel is much easier, as expressed by 
the saying " Haraf ek dnkh se chaltdl^ "one eye is enough for a karat; " 
for the driver {gaderid) who sits on the beam to which the yoke is tied 
may be blind» and the panydra only needs one eye. But of course a 
man for grass is needed. It is better to have four yoke of oxen to change 
every 3 hours, as the rotary motion soon tires the bullocks, but there 
arc very generally only two; of course in the former case the bullocks 
would do other work also, and in any case very weak cattle are suffi- 
cient to work the wheel. The well is worked as long as it is light ; 
but seldom at night, except when the spring crops are ripening under 
a hot wind. A well will water 3 acres of fair soil in five days ; but 
sandy soil absorbs so much water that only 2 to i^ acres, or even less . 
in vcr>' sandy soil {thali) will be watered in that time. The soil on 
the unbrickcd wells is generally of this description. 

428. When there has not been sufficient rain, it is necessary to 
irrigate the land for ploughing, or sowing, or both. All such irriga- 
tion given before the crop is above ground is called paleo. The first 
watering to the young crop is called kor, the second tiosra^ the third 
tisra, and so on. When the ground has dried slightly after the paleo 
or rain, so as to be neither too wet nor too dry for ploughing or sow- 
ing, its state is called batdo. 

The water is conducted from the well in small channels called 
khdi or khdnd to the fields. The field, except {ox paleo, has been divid- 
ed off into beds or kydris by the use o( the ja/ulra (§ 414), and the 
water is let into each successively. This economises water in two 
w.'\ys:y?;'j/, by confining the area to be covered at once with water, 
and so reducing the average depth of water when the ground is on a 
slope; and secondly , by giving the water less irrigated ground to travel 
over in order to reach the furthest point of the bed, and so reducing 
absorption in excess of what is needed. 

429* Canal Irrigfation.— The water passes from the canal by 
a head {pwhand) into the main distributaries {rdjbdha). From them 
it is distributed by small channels {khdnd, khdl) to the fields. Each 
main channel supplies many villages ; and each village has its turn of 
so many days. The period while the water is shut ofT is called tatil ; 
and if hot wind blows during this time, or if, when the turn comes 
round, the water fails, as is often the case, great loss is the result 

Irrigation from the canal is practised in two ways. If the water is 
delivered above the fields, the irrigation is called tor, or flow ; if below 
them, dal or lift. In flow irrigation all that is needed is to cut a 
hole {ndka^ in the channel and let the water on to the field. Hitherto 
it has not been the practice to divide the fields into beds, and the result 
has been that the land has been flooded with an inordinate quantity 
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of water. But under the new rules double rates will be charged for 
fields without beds, except for rice-fields, in which a considerable 
depth of water is absolutely necessary. The area that can be irrigat« 
ed in this manner in five days is only limited by the supply of water ; 
one good opening will water 30 to 50 acres. 

Irrigation by lift is practised thus. The water is brought up by a 
low-level channel, which is met by a high-level channel into which 
the water has to be lifted. The end of the lower channel is enlarged 
and a small poo) {c/tuf) dug out ; on either side of this standing places 
{faita) are dug in the banks. The end of the higher channel is also 
enlarged into a basin (jtyaini) which is cushioned with grass to prevent 
the falling water from scouring. Two men called ddiia then stand, one 
in cach/V///^, and swing between them the dtil or .scoop. This is in the 
shape of a small canoe, and is made of thin veneers of dhdk wood sewn 
together with leather, costs 8 annas, and lasts a year. It is swung by 
four strings, two at each end on cither side of the point. The Mlias 
take a string in each hand and swing the scoop, dip it into the water. 
swing it out full of water up and over the nyainiy and tip the water out 
by tightening the upjxjr strings. The operation is performed with 
wonderful skill ; but the labour is very severe, and a man can only 
work for an hour consecutively at it, and cannot work two days run- 
ning. The outside height of the mathlk or bank over which the watei 
has to be lifted is 4^ feet; if the total lift is greater two lifts arc useJI 
one above the other. 

It takes four ddiias and ox\q panydra to work a //*//, and they wil 
water 3 to 5 acres in five days, according to the height of the lift, Irri 
gation by ddl is sometimes practised from the village tanks airn^ 
swamps, but, as a rule, only for small plots of valuable crops. 

430. Weeding.— Weeding is called nauldi. It is chiefly coti- 
fincd to the more valuable crops. It is ixrrformcd by men, women, and 
children, the petticoats or wraps being gathered into a bag {jhoO) \Xi 
which the weeds are collected. The weeds are valu«ible as green foocf 
for cattle. As they must be got under while the crop xs* young, hired 
labour often has to be resorted to. One person will weed a sixth of 
an acre in five days; and in the rains, where the soil is heavy and the 
weeds long, not nearly so much. F*iclds should be weeded once, 
twice, thrice or ^\q times. It is unlucky to weed them four times. 

431. Protection of Crops.— Of course any division between in- 
dividual fields, save the dd or boundary ridge, is unknown. But the 
masses of cultivation are always surrounded by dead hedges of thorny 
bushes [dhinkar), ver>' often very formidable obstacles indeed, to keep 
out the cattle and wild animals. They are also often surrounded br a 
bank {kara or kot\ and ditch (khai)\ and in the Khadir, where bushes 
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arc scarce, this is their chief protection, the bank sometimes having a 
cuphorhia hedge planted on it. Access is given by a stile or Jeva, a 
Y-shaped piece of wood firmly fixed in a gap. Young sugarcane is 
generally surrounded by a low wall round the individual field till it has 
grown old enough to take care of itself. But nothing avails to keep 
out the deer and pigs which do terrible damage to the crops, or the 
monkeys which are worst of all. 

The crops are also wjitched night and day by men called nMwd/a, 
literally **thc man in the tree." In the fields of the great millets these 
men sit on platforms (jiiumfa, daunja) raised well above the crops, 
from one to another of which stretch strings {patdn) which the watch- 
ers ever and anon jerk so as to swing the great plants about and 
frighten the birds. They arc also provided with slings {gopia) with 
which they sling mud pellets {goia)\ while the crack of the sling 
greatly enhances the effect. The lower crops are watched from the 
ground, the men wandering about armed with long thongs (Jatidla) 
which they crack like a stock-whip. Scare crows {tfafiUi^a) of sorts arc 
set up in every field. And the village which is fortunate enough to 
obtain a license to carry a gun in the name of one of its menials, sleeps 
happy and dreams of fat crops. 

432. Reaping.— Reaping is called /«i///;//, hired reapers Aiti't?, 
and their wages hi. The great millets are cut and collected into 
bundles (///// ) which are stood up on end in a stack {saiL*a) to dry. 
The smaller grains are collected and tied up into sheaves {bhdr) if car- 
ried to the thrashing floor on the head, and into small bundles (/////) 
if carried in a cart. They are then taken to the thrashing floor and 
piled up in a kuiuira or stack. The straw with the ear and grain is 
called /.!//. One man can reap about an acre in five days. 

Reaping for the season must be begun on a Monday and must be 
finished on Wednesday, the last bit of crop being left standing till 
then. Hence the saying Mivti;;til Lizca, Umih badhdz^Hi^ "Tuesday for 
the reaper and Wednesday for the finishing." A prayer is offered 
upon first starting reaping. And a little is always left under the name 
^imarila for the poor as gleanings {silia), 

433. Thrashing.— To thrash is called giVnta, The pair or 
thrashing floor is swept and plastered by the C/iamdrs, and a pole 
{mcd) set up in the middle. The straw with the ears is then spread 
out round the pole, and four to ten or twelve bullocks, according to 
the quantity of grain, are tied up in a row and one end fastened to 
the pole. Their collective name is liaim. The bullocks then go 
round and round the pole treading out the grain, the straw being 
turned over three or four times so as to expose all parts to their feet 
The straw is then taken away, and the cars and grain remaining. 
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which is called tdr or dAar, is rou(;hly winiurnxd* and again thrashed 
in precisely the same manner. The resulting grain is again winnow* 
ed, and the broken ears» called btini/ar^ thrashed a third time. 

With the great millets they cut the heads {iasri) off and thrash 
them only. With maize, the cobs {ttikri, bMta) arc stripped of their 
sheaths, dried in the sun, and beaten out {chhehia). So, too, small 
quantities of grains are thrashed out with sticks instead of by cattle. 
The flail consists of a crooked stick and is called gcsia or kutka. 



Five oxen 
rice, gram, ox ja 
barley in the day. 



will thrash 50 maunds of fine rice, 25 maunds of coarse 
fazK'dr, \2 maunds o{ Mjni, and 8 maunds of wheat or 



484. Winnowing. —To winnow is called uMona or barsdna. 
The operation is wholly dc|)cndcnt U|>on the wind, the mixed grain 
and chaff being taken up in a c/iMj (§ 414 supra) and shaken slowly 
out from a height of several feet. The heavy grain falls |>crpendicu« 
larly, while the wind blows the chaff to one side. The chaff (/its) is 
useless except to burn. With a good wind four men will winnow 25 
maunds in a day. 

436- Measuring. — The clean grain is collected into a heap call- 
ed rds^ or thdpa^ or bohaL Preparatory to measuring the greatest care 
has to be observed in the preparation of this heap, or evil spirits will 
diminish the yield. One man sits facing the north and places two round 
balfs of cowduiig on the ground, lietwecn them he sticks in a plough 
coulter {phdli\ This symbol is called SluUnU the goddess(j/lf) of fertili- 
ty. A piece of the dk tree and some dubh grass are added, and they 
salute it saying " Shdotf tndta, suphal phaliyc ; Sdh iHuhhdh sMrkhnih 
kariyc ;" " Oh mother Shaod give the increase, and make our bankers 
and rulers contented." The man then carefully hides the Skaod from 
all obscr\-ers, while he covers it up with grain which the others throw 
over his head from behind. When it is well covered they pile the 
grain on it, but three times during the process the ceremony oichdng is 
performed. The man stands to the south of the heap and goes 
round it towards the west the first and third times, and the reverse 
way the second time. As he goes round he has the hand furthest 
from the heap full of grain, and in the other hand a chhdj with which 
he taps the heap. \Vhen the heap is finished, they sprinkle it with 
Ganges water, salute it, and put a cloth over it till it is time to 
measure the grain. A line is then drawn on the ground all round the 
heap, inside which none but the measurer must go. All these o|>cra- 
tions must be performed in profound silence. • 

436. Then follows the measuring. This m jst not be done on 
the day of the new or the full moon ( parAa\ and Saturd.iy is a bad day 
for it And it must be begun at dawn, or midday, or sunset {sic\ or 
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midnight, when the spirits are othcnvise engaged. Four men go in- 
side the enclosing line with an earthen measure {mdp\ and nobody 
must come near them till they have finished. They sit facing the 
north, and spread a cloth on the ground. One fills the mdp from the 
heap with a chhdj (wififia), another empties it on to the cloth (mafi- 
dhauna or risdna), and the other two carry off the full cloth and emp- 
ty it out (tf/iofia), substituting an empty one for it. If the grain is to 
be divided into shares, for instance two to one, two measures are put 
together in one spot, and the third separately, and so on, the separate 
heaps being called if/ivn\ a word really signifying a heap, but used 
commonly for a share. The man who has the wd/f puts down for each 
measure filled a small heap of corn {bohali) by which the account is 
kept. . Perfect silence must be preserved till the whole operation is 
over ; and especially all counting aloud the number of measures must 
be avoided. Hut when once the grain is measured it is safe from the 
evil eye, and the people are at liberty to quarrel over it. The offer- 
ings to the Hrahman and Saiyad (seori), usually 25 seers for the former 
and 5 for the latter for Hindus, and 25 each for Musal mans, are made 
over to their recipients, a Musalman faqlr taking the Saiyad's share. 
The dues of the Chamdrs are paid ; and the sharers divide the re- 
mainder. The weight is got by weighing one map full, there being no 
recognised capacity for the measure, as in the Punjab.* 

437. The Work of the Year.— In the canal tract five ploughs 
with ten gocxl bullocks and 20 men will cultivate 60 acres of land, 
which will be distributed somewhat as follows : — Cane, 5 or 6 acres ; 
cotton, 5 ; rice and jawjir, 30 between them, the low swampy land bear- 
ing rice; wheat, 2a The small pulses will be sown among the jawdr ; 
while gram or mi.xed grains will follow the rice, and mcthi will be 
sown among the cotton in the same year. On the canal a plough will 
cultivate a much larger area than in the Khadir, because the oxen are 
not wanted for irrigation ; but the number of men must correspond 
with the area, and not with the number of ploughs. 

438. In the Khadir a Persian wheel will, in highly cultivated 
vill.ij;es, have some 16 acres attached, of which 12 will be irrigated 
yearly. There will be two ploughs on it, with 4 oxen, and 4 or 5 men 
where the women work, and 6 or 7 where they do not ; and these same 
ploughs will |M:rhaps cultivate some 4 acres of unirrigated land in ad- 
dition. On five such wheels the 80 acres of land will be distributed 
somewhat as follows: — Cotton, 8 acres; sugarcane, 6; maize, 6;jawar,20; 
gawar, 4 ; mot. 4; wheat. 28; gram. 4. Methi will be sown among the 
cotton, and the maize will be followed by barley or wheat in the same 
year. Among bad cultivators the area per plough will be greater; but 
it will probably include a good deal of unirrigated land, and the total 
yield per plough will be smaller. 

436- » N. W. P. i. i94tT. 236ff. 
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430. In the Nardak, where the Rajput runs his plough over the 
ground, flings in the seed, and trusts to God for the produce, the area 
which can be cultivated by a plough is capable of extraordinary exten- 
sion in a favourable season. Five ploughs with their lo oxen and I2 
men (for here weeding is not practised, and few men are required) will 
cultivate some lOO acres, almost all unirrigated, as follows : — Coarse 
rice, 30 acres ; jawdr, 25 ; cotton, 5 ; sesame, 7 ; maize 5 ; gram and 
barley, 10; gram, 20 ; and a little rape. But if the early rains arc heavy 
coarse rice will be sown in every available acre of land At for it, up to 
50 to 70 acres ; for the preparation of the ground involves little l.v 
bour, and the seed time has wide limits. And a great part of that 
will be followed by gram in the spring. So, again, if the late rains are 
heavy and last long, the Rajput goes out rejoicing and ploughs the 
whole country up for gram. On the other hand, if the rains fail, 
hardly a sod will be turned or a seed sown in the high Nardak. 

440. Cost of Cultivation.— It is impossible to estimate the 
cost of cultivating any particular staple by it^<*!f ; or at least, the 
estimate, when made, is meaningless. Take tobacco, for instance. 
The necessary labour of both men and oxen would, at market rates, 
amount to a good deal more than the crop is worth. But the men 
and oxen are both there ; and their labour is for the most part given at 
a time when it could not be used profitably in any other way, the to- 
bacco season being the slack time of the year. The only estimate 
that is worth making is that of the whole cost of cultivating the land 
under one plough. Taking two oxen costing Rs. 35 each, eating one 
anna a day, and working 10 years' ; three men with their families at 
Rs^: 3 a month each (I take three so as to include the labour of the vil- 
lage menials) ; half the interest on the Rs. 200, the cost of a well ; and 
allowing for wear and tear of implements, we have for yearly ex- 
penses — 

Rs. 

Keep of bullocks ••• ••• 

Deterioration ••• ••• 

Keep of cultivators ••• ••• 

Interest on cost of well at ao per cent ... 

Wear and tear of gear ••• ••• 

185 

or Rs. 185 for, say, 10 acres, or Rs. 18-8 per acre. But the actual 
expenses will be less ; the cattle will be home bred ; the fodder, food, 
and clothes will be home produce ; and much of the cost of the well 
will have been extra labour not paid for, and which bears no 
interest 
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In the canal tract there will be four men in place of three, and 
instead of interest on the cost of a well, there will be about Rs. 2 an 
acre all round for canal water rates. This will bring the cost of 
cultivating 12 acres to Rs. 225 or Rs. 18-12 an acre; practically the 
same as in the Khadir. But such estimates are» I believe, very un- 
profitable, and give us little information about the rea/ cost of produc- 
tion as it comes out of the cultivator's pocket. There are some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject at § 132 of my Printed Assessment 
Report on Tahsil Panipat. 
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Chapter XII.— AGRICULTURAL STAPLES. 



441* 8tati8ticaL*-Statcfnent X shows the area under each crop 
at survey ; and statements XI and XII give further details. State- 
ments XIII and XIV show the estimated yield of the principal 
staples. The table over-leaf shows various particulars concerning the 
cultivation of each of the chief staples. The figures refer to well cultivat- 
ed crops; but of course there is always a good deal of land in which the 
cultivation falls far short of the standard. Most labour is naturally 
bestowed on the irrigated and manured land, the other getting the 
leavings of the cultivator's time. 

The calendar given with § 422 shows the seed time and harvest 
for each staple. I give below a short account of each of the principal 
staples. I make no mention of vegetables, drugs, spices, pepper, and 
the like; as their cultivatioi is wholly confined to the market gardens 
round the town, and to a corner of a field here and there which satisfies 
the private needs of the villagers. The cultivation of opium has been 
forbidden in the Delhi territory since 1825; indigo used to be grown 
largely by the Skinners, but its cultivation has been discontinued. It 
is not cultivated as a rule in the villages, though there are a few vats 
near the town, and it is occasionally grown for seed. 
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Diseases and Enemies of Plants. 



442. Diseases and Enemies of Plants— Many of the evils to 

hich plants are subject arc peculiar to particular staples, and are 
>ticcd in their places below. But a few are very common. Much 
formation on tlie subject has been collected by Mr. Baden-Powell.^ 

Pa//i or frost is very injurious if severe and not accompanied by 
in, or if a west wind blows at the time. There is a saying ^irta min 
rchhcta, pdla ; yUt kirsdn kd gdla : " tardy rain and frost are the 
isbandman*s loss." It especially attacks cotton, sugarcane, .gram, 
pe, and early wheat while in the ear. 

Kdg^ kdgzva or smut is produced by east winds with cloudy 
imp weather. It attacks wheat especially ; and also jawdr and 
>mctimes barley. But it is, as a rule, sporadic in the two latter. 

Ai or did is a black oily appearance upon the leaves of cotton 
nd sugarcane. But it is also used for a gregarious caterpillar, which 
i|)ccially attacks cotton, rape, and sesame. 

Kniigi or rust is produced by the same influences which produce 
"nut. It attacks wheat chiefly, and is exceedingly destructive. 

Jackals do most harm to maize, of which they " do not leave even 
ic bones," and to sugarcane. They also eat mcthi and safflower. 

Pigs arc catholic in their taste ; but if they have a preference, it is 
»r rice, jawar, maize, and cane. 

White ants cat most things, especially gram, cotton, and cane. 
Ticy cannot move in ddkiv\ as it is too stiff and moist for them; and 
knty of water will always keep them away. 

Vjdla or general withering up from any reason, and sokhdy or 
ithcring from want of water, are of course evils common to all plants. 

448. Sugarcane.— The principal varieties sown are Surta or 
*etha, with a long, soft, thick, white cane ; the best of all, but somewhat 
clicatc, and csi>ccially fancied by jackals. Ldlri with a hard, thin, red 
^nc; vcr>' hardy, and will not spoil even if the cutting be long delay- 
i; but not very productive of juice. Mcrati or Merthi with a thick, 
lort, soft cane, and broad leaves : it is very productive, but requires 
igh cultivation, and suffers from excess of rain ; it is not mu^h grown. 
^onM, a thick sweet variety; grown near the cities for eati^.^i only, as 
ts juice is inferior. 

Cane grows best in fairly stiff loam, and worst in sandy soil. It 
ikes abundant rain, and will stand a good deal of swamping, though 

' ' ' - **"^ '"'- ^''- '^ ^ • •> grown in flooded 

precarious. 



oo much makes the juice thin. It is occasionally grown in 
and without irrigation ; but the yield is precarious. 
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Its culti\'ation is Tar more laborious than that of any other staple. 
The land must be ploughed at least ten times, and worked up to the 
finest possible condition. The more manure given the better the 
yield ; and it is never sown without. If the soil is impregnated wiUi 
rch the juice becomes watery, and yields but little sugar. 

444. The amount of seed is fixed in the following curious man- 
ner : — As many canes as will make up a total length of 21 hands is 
called a panja or handful. Twenty-one panjas are a//i// or bundle ; 
and 30 bundles are sown in one acre. The word panja^ though com- . 
men, I believe, in the Punjab, is not used or known in the tract in 
any other connection than this. The seed cane will be worth Rs. 5 

to Rs. 6 per acre. The seed cane is buried in the ground till wanted 
next year. Generally whole canes are buried; but a custom is grow- 
ing in the Khadir of using only the top 18 inches or so of the cane for 
this purpose, as this is the piece which makes the best seed and gives 
the least juice. The seed cane is cut up into pdri or slips with two * 
knots in each, and they are laid down a foot apart in the furrow by a 
man following the plough, who presses each in with his foot The 
plough has a bundle of canes tied under the share to make a broad 
furrow. Nine men will sow an acre in a day. The sohdgji^a is then 
passed over the field. On the first d«iy of sowing sweetened rice is 
brought to the field, the women smear the outside of the vessel with 
it, and it is then distributed to the hibourers. Next morning a woman 
puts on a necklace and walks round the field, winding thread on to a 
spindle.^ This custom is now falling into disuse. 

Three days afterwards they hoe the field all over with khoddlts 
and follow with the soluigf^a. Thib operation is repeated four times 
at intervals of 10 days. Ten men will work an acre in a day. The 
field is then watered. 

445. Thepanc/i/ia is then given. They spread more manure* hoe 
it in, beat the ground with sticks to consolidate it, water, hoc, and beat 
again, and soon two or three times; it taking twenty men to do an 
pcrc once over in a day. A month after this they water again, and go 
on hoeing and watering till the rains set in. During the rains it must 
be weeded once at least ; after the rains it is watered once or oftencr 
according to the season, and if it shows any tendency to droop, tied up 
into bundles {jura) as it grows. As soon after Diwdii as the cane is 
ripe it is cut. If it is allowed to stand too long the flower {lusari) 
sometimes forms, and it is then useless. Cane is occasionally grown a 
second year from the old roots, and is then called munda, ^ The cane 
is cut down and dressed {cholna) on the spot by stripping oflT the 
leaves and cutting off the crown {gaula). These are given to the 
cattle to eat. This work, and the crushing, are done by the associa- 
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tion or Idna described in §§ 279 and 280 sttfra, there being one pair 
of bullocks for every acre of cane. 

446. When the cane is brought to the press it is cut up into 
gandcri^ or pieces 6 to 8 inches long. The press is started on Sunday; 
and an altar called maW is built by it, where five ^/i//^m and a little 
of the first juice (avw) expressed and I j^ seers of the first ^r made are 
oiTcrcd up, and then given to Brahmans on the spot. The press is 
tended by two /fcn'a, who feed the press with cane, opening out the 
canes in the press with an iron spike or ^^//, and driving new canes 
well in by beating them on the top with a leather glove faced with iron 
(^/iiUarki) ; two muth'ias who drive the bullocks and hand the cane from 
a b«iskct fastened on the beam to the pcria ; two kdHgars^ who look 
after the boiling and make the gur ; and iwo j'hokas or firemen who feed 
the furnace. For each twenty-four hours ihcpenas get 9 seers of gur, 
and their food and tobacco ; the tniUhias get 2 seers and food ; the 
Jtari^ars 8 sccrs ; and the firemen the same. The kdrlgars are gener- 
ally y/////:iwrj, and get 2^3 sccrs on the first day in the name of Bdwa 
Kalu, their guru or spiritual chief. A certain amount of juice and 
cane is also given to the workmen. The blacksmith gets Ji of a seer, 
the carixrntcr 2 sccrs, and the ix)tter J^ seer of gtir per diem. The 
hire of the iron pans is from Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 each (or a season. 

447. As the juice runs out it is received in an earthen vessel 
(Ay//<r, kundi) sunk in tlic ground, and holding some 60 to 70 seers. 
A press will crush an acre of average cane in five days, working night 
and day. The juice is dipped out of the kundi into a large pan 
called a kimd. When the kiind is full the juice is transferred to a 
kixraha or kardhi or bcl^ an iron evaporating pan let into the top of 
a furnace, and is there boiled. After being similarly treated in a 
second evaporating pan, the inspissated juice is put to cool into a 
broad shallow earthen pan {chdk^ and worked about with a flat piece 
o( wood (^/id//^//df:i'a). When cool it is called ^//r, and is ladled out 
with a wooden spoon (do/era) and scraper {musad)^ and made up into 
balls (M<'//) weighing 4 seers each, of the shape of a cottage loaf. The 
first ball is given to the Brahman at the inakdl ; the others are taken 
to the Banya and credited to the account. The crushed cane {khoi) 
IS used to feed the fire with. The cane saved for next year's seed is 
buried in the corner of the field. 

448. Young sugarcane is attacked, when about a foot high, by 
a worm called kausua, especially if the east wind blows. A smut 
called f^l also attacks it under the same circumstances. Mice do 
much harm ; and also white ants and frost 

449. Cotton.— No varieties of cotton are recognized by the 
people. It grows best in stiff loam ; worst in sandy soil. It is better, 
ff i>o>sible, to grow it by the aid of rain alone, and without irrigation, 
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after sowing at any rate, till the rains are over. The more manure 
the better ; but it often follows sugar, when no fresh manure is given ; 
and in the Nardak it is grown without manure. On the canal it is 
sown a full month earlier than elsewhere, as the ample supply of water 
enables them to make the land moist enough before sowing to cany 
it through the rains. 

The ground is ploughed twice and XhesoM^^a used ; the seeds are 
rubbed in cow-dung to prevent their sticking together, and sown 
broad-cast When the two seed leaves appear it is weeded, and twice 
again after that ; the saying being — 

" Natilai nahin dopattil" 
** Kya chugdoge kupatti!* 

" If you dont weed when there are two leaves, you will pick no- 
thing." 

When it begins to flower it especially wants water, which must 
be given if necessary ; for if it dries, and especially if the east wind 
blows at the same time, the flowers fall ofl* and the pods dont form. 
It generally gets watered again with the other crops which are 
sown among the plants. 

460. When the pods {ttnd) open and the cotton is ready to 
pick {chugna\ the women go round the field eating rice milk, the 
first mouthful of which they spit on the. field towards the west. 
This is called phurakna. The first cotton picked is exchanged for 
its weight of salt, which is prayed over and kept in the house till 
the picking is over. The picking is done gradually as the pods 
open. It is performed by the women of the house when they are 
not secluded ; otherwise by the poor women of the village who 
take iV of the pickings in the earlier pickings, when there is plenty 
of cotton, and more up to \ as less and less remains to pick. The 
last gleanings are left for the poor. 

451. The cotton as picked is called kapds^ and is passed 
through a small hand-mill {charkhi\ consisting of a wooden roller 
revolving in contact with a very small iron roller, the latter 
nipping the cotton and drawing it through, and so tearing it ofT 
the seeds {binola) which are left on the other side. The kapds 
consists of about a third cotton and two-thirds seeds. The 
cotton thus ginned {rut) is scutched {phijna, dhunakna) by the pum- 
ba or teli with a large double-stringed bow {phmn^ dhunka) hung 
from a' flexible bamboo, the strings of which he twangs violently 
with a heavy plectrum of wood {tdrd), and the vibrations toss up 
the filaments and form them into a fleece, leaving the dirt at the 
bottom. For this he takes the weight of the cotton in grain. The 
women spin the cotton and ^\\^ it to the weaver to weave, paying 
him one rupee for weaving about 60 yards. 
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452. After the cotton is picked, the cattle are turned into 
the field to eat the leaves, and the dried stems {bansatl, banchattl) 
arc cut down and used as withies for various purposes, or for fuel 
The seeds are a valuable food for cattle, as they are very full of oil. 
Cotton is esiKicially liable to the dl smut, and to attacks of cater- 
pillars, and of a red worm in the pod. 

458. Maize.— Two sorts of maize arc grown ; the peri or ear- 
ly yellow maize, and dhauli or late red maize. The former has the 
belter grain, and the latter is the more productive. 

Maize must have plenty of water, and must have at any rate a 
little fresh manure, even if sown after sugarcane. It grows best in 
lii;ht soils and well in sandy ones. It will not grow in very stiff 

soil. 

The ground is carefully dressed and the seed sown broadcast 
It is weeded on the loth, 22nd, and 35th day after sowing, or there- 
abouts, it cannot go a month, iind should not go more than three 
M'ccks without water ; and it is only in very good years that it need 
not be irrigated. If it once dries up, no after-watering will save it. 
A little oarly maize is often grown as fodder for the cattle ; it pro- 
duces hardly any grain. 

The maize is cut down and the cobs (kokri ) picked off, stripped j 
dried in the sun, and beaten with sticks to separate the grain. The 
unripe cobs {h/ntta) arc often roasted and eaten. 

The stalks {karbf) are good fodder, though not so good as ja" 
wdr. 

Maize suffers from a worm in the knots of the stalk, and espe- 
cially from pigs and jackals. 

454. Pine Rice.— Rices are divided into two well-defined 
classes ; the fine rices, varieties of orj'sa sativa, the grains of which 
cook separate, and which are known to the people under the gene- 
ric name of siri ; and the' coarse rices, varieties of orj':!a g/u/ifwsa, 
the grains of which agglutinate when boiled, and of which the prin- 
cipal sorts arc ;////;//*/ and sd/i//i/ This and the following para- 
graphs refer to the fine rices only. 

The r//7 proper is a small rice with a short straw ; the princi- 
pal varieties arc Ramdli and Kdttijamani, the latter of which has a 
particularly hard fine grain. Suiikar and Ansdri are coarser rices, 
chiefly grown where there is fear of too much water, in which case 
tlicir long straw gives them an advantage. 

455. Rice grows only in stiff soil. It is usually grown in 
low lying ddkar so as to take advantage of the drainage water ; but 
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if the water supply is sufficient, the best rice is grown on fin* stiff 
soil on a slope where the water is perfectly under control. 

The seed beds are ploughed four or five times and carefully pre- 
pared, manure is spread on them, and the seed sown broadcast and 
very thickly on the top of the manure. More manure is then 
spread over the seeds, and the whole is watered. Four days after 
they are again watered, and after the fifth or sixth day they must 
be kept wet till they are ready to plant out 

The rice field is ploughed twice, and such manure given as can 
be spared. It is then flushed with some three inches of water, and 
a sohdgga^ toothed if there arc weeds, is driven about under water 
{gar or gdn dcmi). If the weeds are obstinate the plough must be 
used again under water. When the sohdgga has worked up the 
mud into a fine pulp, Jhltmars and Chamdrs take the seed!ings 
(pcoif) in handfuls (/////*) and plant them one by one in the water 
pressing in the roots with their thumbs. An acre will take 500 to 
(yoojntis, which will cost, if bought, Re. 1-4. It will take ten men 
to plant it in a day, and they get 2)4 to 3 seers of grain each daily. 

456. The field is weeded once at least At first the whole field 
must be kept under water continuously ; for each seedling throws out 
five to ten new shoots, which cannot make their way unless the 
ground is pulpy, and it is on the abundance of these shoots that the 
crop dei)ends. The water must not be more than 6 inches deep, or 
the shoots will be drowned before they get to the air, and it must not 
be changed, as it would carry away all the strength of the manure and 
the soil. When the ears once begin to form, the ground must be 
kept well wetted, but not too slushy or the plants will fall. If the crop 
is wholly under water for more than four days it dies. 

The reaping must be done directly the grain is ripe, or it will fall 
out of the ears into the water. Thus hired labour is a necessity, and 
the payment is 5 or 6 seers of unhusked rice. If the water is deep 
and the plants, as cut, -have to be put on bedsteads to keep them out 
of the water, the reaping is slow ; otherwise the same as other small 
cereals. 

456a. The rice is thrashed in the ordinary manner ; but the 
grain has to be husked in the ol'ai (§ 4>4). Standing rice is called 
////</;/, as is the unhusked grain, in contradistinction to husked chdu*al. 
The husking is generally done by the women of the house. If done 
by a labourer, he returns 18 seers of chdival from every 30 seers of 
dhdn, keeping about 2 seers of good rice and as much of broken bits 
which he will grind up and eat as bread. The rest is husk,which is 
useless. The straw (J>iirdii) is very poor fodder, and is used largely for 
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bedding for cattle, and for mixing with manure ; or is even ploughed 
in fresh. But it is also given to cattle to eat. 

457. Rice suffers much from khud or kokli, apparently acqua- 
tic larvie or other animals that eat ihe young sprouts. Water bird??, 
too, play terrible havoc with it when it is ripening. If the whole 
plant dries up it is called malain ; if the grain oxAy, patds 'v& what is 
the matter with it 

458. Coarse Itice.— Coarse rice (see § 454 suprd) is of two 
kinds, muttji and sdnthL The peculiarity of the former is that it 
cannot be drowned out, the straw lengthening as the water deepens. 
It is therefore sown in spots liable to flooding. It will stand two feet 
deep of water ; and if the ripe plant falls into the water, the grains do 
not fall out as they do with zM, 

The peculiarity o{ sdnthi is that it ripens within an extraordinarily 
short time (nominally 60 days, hence its name) from the sowing ; it is 
sown all <»vcr the Nardak, and generally wherever there is no irriga- 
tion, as the rains will usually last long enough to ripen it. Huen 
Tsang noticed its quick growth with admiration when he visited the 
Kardttk 1,500 years ago.* Sdnthi has a short straw and does with but 
little water, it being sufficient if the soil is thoroughly moist after the 
shoots are once up. The young shoots arc liable to be eaten, and if 
the water gets vcr>' hot they will sometimes rot ; but the plant is won- 
derfully hardy, and when the stalks have once grown up hardly any- 
thing hurts it. 

459. Both kinds are sown at once where they are to grow 
After two or three ploughinj^s cattle are sent in to the water to walk 
alx>ut and stir up the mud, or the^//;i or toothed W/^^^i is used under 
water. The seed is sown broadcast on the gddal or fine mud. No 
manure is used, nor is the crop irrigated. The purdli or straw is 
better fodder than that of siri, but still not good. The coarse rice 
forms a staple food of the people, the fine rices being sold and seldom 
eaten by them. 

460. Jawar,— There are two varieties o{ jawdr ; the //// or 
n!up2in\ which gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate ; and the 
dau/, which is very hardy. Januir grows best in medium loam, and 
is not grown at all in vcr>' sandy soil. It is very seldom cither ma- 
nured or irrigated. 

The land is ploughed two or three times, and if very dry, a 
solid^^a is passed over it. The seed is thus sown broadcast, — if grain 
is wanted, very sparsely, the plants growing large and strong, and 
yielding fine heads of grain ; if fodder is the object, very thickly, the 

458. » S. J. i, 206. 
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plants growing close together with thin straight stalks» giving h'ttle 

grain, but an immense deal of fine sweet fodder. 

• 

If sown for grain it is weeded once at least — twice, if possible ; 
and small pulses are often sown with it When the crop is cut the 
heads (/asri) are picked off and the stalks (c/iati) stacked for fodder. 
The finest heads are selected for seed and thrashed with sticks, and 
the others thrashed in the ordinary way. The seed heads are covered 
with a down which irritates the legs of the labourers. If the fodder 
crop in any field is very inferior, from late sowing or scanty rain, it is 
cut green, and is then called Md. 

Jawdr suffers from worms in the ^dha or bud ; and a worm also 
eats the stalk, which then tunis red and hollow inside, and no grain 
forms. But the plant is exceedingly hardy ; and if there is plenty of 
rain, hardly anything hurts it It is said to exhaust the soil more than 
most other crops. 

Most of the bread eaten by the people during the cold weather 
is made oijaivdr flour. 

461- Bajra.— There are no varieties of bdjra recognised in the 
tract. In fact it is not very largely sown. It thrives best in sandy 
soil, and will not grow in stiff soil. It is sown the moment the first 
rain falls, as the sandy soil retains the moisture for a long time. The 
mode of cultivation is just the same as iox jaivdr ; but it is always 
sown exceedingly sparsely, and some small pulse is generally sown 
with it, and grows between the plants. The stalks are called ddmkr% 
and are of no use for fodder. If rain falls on the flower {bur) it 
washes the pollen off ; but hardly anything else affects it The flour 
makes good bread, but is said to be heating. 

462. Mandwa- — No varieties are recognized. It is grown in 
fairly stiff soil, but chiefly in the Khadir, and there only in small 
quantities. It is sown in seed beds carefully dressed and manured. 
The seedlings are then planted out in land which has been twice 
ploughed, and dressed with the sohdsga. It is watered once, or twice 
if the rains are late, and weeded once. The heads x\\yQXi slowlVt 
and the ri|)e heads are picked off and the grain beaten out ThcM/'^ 
is very bad fodtler, and is generally burnt as it stands, or grazed down. 
The flour is used for bread, but is very indigestible; but it has the 
advantage that it may be eaten on fast days, as it is plucked, n«t 
reaped like other cultivated cereals. It is the r^^/ of southern India. 

463. Moth.— No varieties are recognized. It is sown in light 
or sandy soil as soon as the first rains fall. It will not grow in stiff 
soil ; and in the Nardak, where there is no sandy soil, is grown chief./ 
for fodder, the yield of grain being insignificant The ground is 
plou«ihcd twice over, and the seed suwn broadcast, and neither weeded, 
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inured, nor irrigated. It is often sown with jawdr or bdjra. The 
us of this and of urad and w///;(f is the best of all fodder. The 
cds of all of them, when husked and split, are called ddl^ and eaten 
rgely by the people, generally boiled. 

If the cast winds blow when it is flowering, it yields but little 
rain ; othenvise it is a very hardy plant 

464. Urad— The remarks on moth apply exactly ; except that 
: will grow in stiff soil also, and is generally sown alone. The ddl is 
f the finest description. 

465. Mung— The remarks on vtoth apply exactly ; except that 
t is almost alu^ays sown and reaped \\\y\i jawdr ox bdjra. The bhiU 
\ not nearly so good as that of moth or urad^ but is still very good 
ndecd. 

466. Gkiwanr. — This pulse is cultivated in much the same 
nanncr as those above mentioned. It is grown for cattle only, the 
ceils producincj flatulence, and having to be given cautiously even to 
Uittlc. The thus is worthless ; but tlfb green plant is cut and chopped 
ip and given to bullocks. It grows only in light soil ; and is sown 
vith the first rains, and always alone. 

467. Til.-r.No varieties of til are recognized. It must be grown 
n good stiff soil ; and the soil must be new to give a good crop, which 
is probably the reason why it is chiefly cultivated in the Nardak 
»hcrc virgin soil .ibounds. It is generally sown ^xwki jawdr or urad ; 
ind the mode of cultivation is the same as that of the latter. When 
the plants arc cut they are put up on end to dry. As they dry the 
[Kids open, and the seed is then shaken out. The stems {ddnsrd) are 
f^o use. The seed is taken to the oilman, who returns two-fifths of the 
li'cight in oil, keeping the oil cake {khal) which he sells. The oil is 
^ood for burning, and is the best of all oils for purposes of the kitchen. 

Til is very subject to attacks by caterpillars (^7). And if it once 
Wes up it never recovers it. It is, however, never irrigated. 

468. San.—San* is sown, seed by seed, on the edges of the 
sugarcane field, or in rows among the cotton, and takes its chance with 
them. It is cut in Katik. The plants dry for two or three days, and 
arc then, or when wanted, weighted down under water in the pond. 
Thc>' soak for 40 to 60 days in the cold, or 20 days in the hot wea- 
ther. The fibre is then stripped off, waslied thoroughly, dried, and is 
ready for use. 

• Mr. Piden-Powcll, in his Punjab producii, warns the reader against confusing san 
ind 9»ni, He h.is. however, exchanged their names. Sani is the leguminous Crotalaria, and 
rtfwthcmalvaccous llibiscus. 
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The sticks are called sankokra^ and are useless. The fibre is 
especially used for the iao of the well, ^ it \s very strong, and stands 
water without rotting. It is also used for ropes in general ; but does 
not wear so well as sanL 

460. %9LVlr-Sani is sown in the best of soils only. The land 
is ploughed once, the seed is sown broadcast, and no further trou- 
ble is taken with it It is sown in Sdrh and cut in Kdtik. It is dried 
and <hcn steeped for 8 to to days in the cold, or half that time in the 
hot weather. The stems are then washed, dried, and put away whole, 
the fibre being stripped off as wanted. It m.ikes the best ropes of all, 
but will not stand constant wetting. The sticks are called x/////*/, and 
are useless. 

470. Wheat. — Wheat forms the chief spring staple of the irri- 
gated iK>rtions of the tract The principal varieties are the //Ai, the 
best of all wheats ; kunja^ with a long straw, and full car, of somcwha 
inferior grain \jogia^ a short red wheat of good quality ; and Ai7, a vcr 
hardly and productive wheat of good quality, which docs with Ics 
water than the others, and is sown in the inferior soils and in the ufi 
irrigated portions of the tract. These are all bearded, wheat wit! 
out awns \mHndla) being but little cultivated. 

471- Wheat will grow in almost any soil, except the very stiflfcs 
where barley takes its place ; and if there are good Christmas rair 
{iiiahdivaf) a fair crop may be got without irrigation. The soil ' 
worked up in the most careful manner during the rains ; and the o\ 
tenor it is ploughed the better. It is generally sown after cane o 
cotton, when no fresh manure is added ; otherwise manure is almos 
always given and the Mdlis and Rains use a top-dressing oirchii^ 2(j6 
of some 12 or 15 maunds to the acre, when the plant is six inches U 
a foot high. The field is dressed laboriously with the sohd^a^ anc 
the seed sown broadcast It is watered 20 to 30 days after sowing" 
according to the original wetness of the soil ; and then, at intenals 
of a month, three times more on the canal, four times more in the 
Khadir. It is weeded after the first watering ; and once again, in the 
Khadir at any rate, where ihc pidzis are numerous. 

It ripens suddenly ; and hired labour is generally needed for th< 
harvest, the labourers getting 5 to 7 seers a day in the ear. Th< 
bhiis is very fine fodder. The grain of wheat alone is not much eater 
it going to the Banya, while the people eat the mixed grains men 
tioned below. 

472. Wheat is very liable to smut, often called dhaunchi in thi 
case, and rust Sometimes the east wind in dull weather will mak 
the ears curl and twist up; and this is called tnaroria. Late frost doc 
it much -harm if it has been sown so early that the ear is then form 
ing, but not otherwise. 
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473. Barley.— No varieties are recognised. It is the hardiest 
of all the small cereals, will grow in any sort of soil, and will stand 
cither excess or deficiency of water. It may be sown later, too, than 
any other of the spring crops ; and I have seen men sowing barley at 
the very end of the season on the edges of a swamp which were still 
too wet to plough, with the intention of ploughing it in as the soil 
dried. The limit to the sowing is expressed by the proverb, ** boya 
l\ diya khol* '* sow in Po, and you lose your seed." 

The field is ploughed two to four times, the sohdgga is passed 
over it, and the seed sown broadcast. Manure is given if there is any 
to s^xire, which there seldom is ; and water is given if the|,needs of 
the other crops allow of it. It is seldom weeded unless the weeds 
arc ver>' bad. The grain is much used by the people for bread ; and 
the hhiis is admirable fodder, though not so good as that of wheat. 

Barley sometimes suffers slightly from smut ; but nothing else 
seem to touch it, wind and weather of course excepted. 

474. Gpam.— No varieties of gram. are recognised. It grows 
best in the stilTcst soil, and hardly at all in sandy soils. It is generally 
sown broadcast before ploughing. In the very stiff rice fields the 
d^kar is ploughed up once after the rice is cut, so as to break it up 
into large hard clods, in the crevices between which the gram grows. 
Lijjhlcr land is ploughed two or three times, and is sown more 
sparsely than stiff soil. No manure is used ; and irrigation rots the 
plants, so that the soil should be very moist for sowing. If this is 
the case, and the Christmas rains are good, a fine crop is almost 
certain. Gram is never weeded. The grain is used as diily and for 
bread ; often in the latter case mixed with cereals. The bhus is ad- 
mirable fodder. The young plant is used as a vegetable, the green 
seed is eaten raw, and at harvest time the plant is thrown on to a fire 
of grass, and the roasted seeds (liole) rubbed out and eaten. Either 
the phosphoric acid which the leaves deposit, or the down with which 
they are clad, is exceedingly irritating to the skin. The plant is 
exceedingly sensitive to frost ; and a green worm called sumii attacks 
the seed, especially if the Christmas rains are late so that the ground 
is damp when the seed is forming. 

475. STasur or Masri. — A small pulse, growing chiefly in the 
VCT)' light soils of the Khadir. The ground is ploughed twice and 
dressed, and the seed sown broadcast. No manure is used ; but it is 
irrigated if the labour can be spared. The grain makes very good 
ddl ; but the yield of fodder is insignificant 

476. Sarson— "There are two kinds of sarson grown in the 
tract ; the black in the Nardak, which is more hardy but less produc- 
tive, and the yellow in the less arid parts. It is grown chiefly for its 
oil ; though the green plant is much used as a vegetable, and as green 
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meat for cattle. It is generally grown together with wheat or gra 
often in rows ((it) along the field, and takes its chance with them, 
sown separately it is neither weeded nor manured, and seldom wat< 
ed. It ripens in Plragan, the earliest of all the n?^/ crops except ton'i 
and the plants are picked out from the crop with which they a 
growing. The seed is called hdkhar^ and yields an oil which is tl 
finest of all oils for burning, and is also good for cooking pur|x>s< 
though inferior in this rcsjx^ct to that of /// The oilmen return on 
third of the weight of seed in oil if yellow, and one-fourth if blac 
and keep the oil cake. 1'he bhiis is called //iV/, and is worthless. Tl 
plant is subject to the att.icks of a gregarious red caterpillar (<//), ai 
is very sensitive to frost 

477. Toria. — An insignificant oil-seed, one of the brassicas^ d 
riving its value from the rapidity with which it ripens. It is sown 
Bliadon and ripens in Po ; coming in just when oil is dear, and bcfc 
the other spring oil seeds have been rea|)ed. Hence the prove 

Toria hal joria, urdon chhoti bcl^ 
Bhiiiven kitna bJhiglc^ pakungd tcrc gcL 

** The plough is yoked for the torid^ when the urad creepers are alrea* 
long. But hasten as you will, I will ripen along with you.' 



f» 



The land is ploughed up twice after the rains, and the seed .<jo\ 
broadcast. It is neither weeded, irrigated, nor manured ; but it 
like the other brassicas, often plucked as green meat for cattle. T 
oil is good ; the b/ms valueless. 

478. MetM— "A trefoil, used only as green fodder for cattle, < 
as a pot herb. It is generally sown, sometimes with a little gram < 
sarson mixed with it, between the cotton plants ; more being sown i 
stiff than in light soil. Before the pods open, the ground is grubbc 
up with a hoe and the mcthi sown. It is watered the day after ; an 
again at intervals of 20 days or less, as it needs a great deal of moiJ 
ture. It grows very thick and close, and is cut green. It only yield 
one cutting. 

479. Tobacco. — Tobacco is very generally grown in thcvillaucj 
but mostly for private consumption only, except where local pccullari 
tics arc especially favourable. The desi variety is almost exclusivcl) 
cultivated, of which bugdi, surndli^ and khajuri are forms distinguish 
ed by the shape of the leaf. 

The plant grows best in a nice loamy soil, neither too .stiff no 
too open. A slight saline impregnation rather improves the plant ;an( 
the water of bitter wells, or of the dirty village jwnds, is best. Cana 
water is too pure. There is a well in the village of Phurlak, the tc 
bacco of which is celebrated throughout the district 
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480. The seed is scarcely ever sown by the villagers, who obtain 
the younjj seedlings from the market gardeners of the towns, paying 
Re. 1-4 for enough to plant an acre. The land is ploughed 8 or lo 
times, dressed most carefully, and laid out in ridges some 2 inches 
hijjh and eight inches apart, the seedlings being planted half way up 
the ridge on either side alternately and about 8 inches apart ; for if 
water lies about the stem, it injures the plant. This is done in Mdgh 
or Phagan. They are then hand-watered with manure dissolved in 
water. Solid manure is generally used as a top-dressing, as less is thus 
required. The dung of goats and sheep is the best, and old dry cow- 
dung mi.xed with ashes. The field is watered every lo days or so ; 
anii the hoe is then freely used, so as to keep the earth about the roots 
oiKn and the weeds removed. As the leaves grow they are sprinkled 
with rch or ashes to keep off insects and improve the flavour ; and the 
flower-bearing {K^diclcs {got) are nipped off as fast as they appear. 

481. The plant is ready to cut in Jet or Sarh. The whole plant 
is cut in the morning, and left in the field for 24 hours to drjr. Next 
clay ihcy are piled up and left to dry further. A hole is then dug 
and the plants are packed into it, covered up with dlidk or dk leaves, 
and left to ferment for five to ten days. 

The leaves {piif) are then stripped, and either tied up into hands 
{juti) or twisted into a thick rope. They are, if necessary, further fer- 
mented ; and are finally dried and kept for use. When tobacco is 
wanted, the leaves arc cut up and powdered with an equal weight of 
giir in a mortar. 

After the plant has been cut, leaves sprout from the stump and are 
picked and used by the poorer classes. 

482- Karar.— A77r<?r or safflower is usually sown very sparsely 
with gram or on the edges of the fields ; seldom by itself. Only small 
<iuantities are sown. The soil requires little preparation and no fur- 
ther care. When the flowers open the women pick out the petals ; 
three days later they repeat the operation ; and again a third time 
after the same inter\'al. If hired they take a quarter of the picking 
as their wages. The petals are bruised the same day in a mortar, 
rolled between the hands, and pressed slightly into a cake. Next day 
they are rolled again, and then spread in the sun for two days to dry, 
or still better, one day in the sun and two days in the shade. One 
seer of petals will give a quarter of a seer of dry dye. Any delay in the 
preparation injures thed)e. The dry dye is called kasnmb, and is the 
yellowish red colour with which the clothes of the village women are 
ordinarily dyed. The dyer {fillgar) has the cloth and dye brought to 
him, retains one-fifth of the dye as a perquisite, and is also paid for his 
trouble. A bitter oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used for 
burning only. Forty seers of seed will give 3 J seers of oil. 
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483.^ Hixed Crops.— The mixed crops proper are confined 
to the spring har\'cst, for the small pulses so commonly grown among 
the huge millets in the autumn arc reaped and thrashol separately. 
In the spring, howe\'er, mixed gram and barley (jauchani)^ wheat and 
gram {socham\ wheat and barley {goji)^ and all three mixed {htrra\ 
are commonly sown and reaped together, cs|)ecially the two former. 
This custom has brought on the Indian cultivator much very unde- 
served hard language. It is true that the mixed grains have no ex* 
port value ; but then he does not grow them for export, or c\'en, as a 
rule, for sale. In one village the people complained that their Banyas^ 
to whom they were in debt, would not let them grow mixed grains. 
The peasant devotes his t>cst soil, his manured and irrigated ficldff, 
sown at the proper season, and when neither^ too wet nor too 
dry, to the single grains which he will sell to his banker. In the re- 
maining land he grows mixed grains which he oats himself, liking the 
varied flavour, and csi)ccially finding the nitrogenous pulses an indis- 
pensable substitute for the animal food which religion or |x>verty for- 
bids to him. 

Besides this, the three crops which are sown together flourish un- 
der different circumstances ; and a season which destroys one will 
vcr)' likely suit the other, and so give a fair yield in the end. If it is 
rather late to sow gram alone, he sows gram and wheat ; and if tKc 
soil appears very wet, he will sow gram and barley. The damp wil 
suit the barley, while if there are no Christmas rains it will sav4 
the gram. The frost which will kill the gmm will spare the others^ 
while the dew on the gram leaves will help the wheat, and the whe^i 
and barley will shelter the young gram from the sun. 

484. Rotation of Crops— Such rules as are obser\'ed by tli 
people regarding the rotation of crops are, of course, founded upon e^^ 
periencc, and not upon scientific knowledge of crop-foods and soil' 
But they have their reasons for them. The soil in which the spri s^l 
crops are grown is called datltoi or bhadu*dr^ according as it has « 
has not borne a crop in the autumn immedi.itely prc*ccding ; tf" 
former name from datha a stalk, as the stalks are generally left in tf i< 
hurriedly prepared ground ; the latter from Bhddon, the month ^i' 
which they begin to plough the field. In single cropix;d land thech i^^ 
consideration is the full utilisation of manure, care being taken to 
sow in land which has been heavily manured, and which will n^^ 
have been exhausted by the single crop, only such valuable crops a5 
must have manure to bring them to perfection. In double cropped 
land the nature of the crop to follow is chiclly determined by the dafe 
at which the .lutumn crop is cut, and the interval thus afforded for the 
preparation of the soil. Thus maize, which is cut early and always 
manured, is generally followed by wheat. Cotton is, for the sainc 
reasons, usually followed by cane ; which is also often sown after ^ii- 
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ttYfr, manure being added. Cotton is often sown after cane or wheat; 
and wheat will often follow cotton or cane, with a season's interval 
Jau*ifr, which is very exhausting, is seldom followed by any spring crop 
except gram. Rice is almost always followed by gram or mixed 
grains ; the stiflT wet soil being in many cases incapable of producing 
an>thing else, while the pulse following the cereal does not seem to 
sufler, judging from the crops often produced. And in the swampy 
canal villages, where the whole area is often too wet to grow 
an>nhing but rice, barley is perforce sown in every field in the 
spring, not because there is much hope of a tolerable grain 
crop in the swampy fields, but because some sort of fodder wfist be 
had, and rice straw is of but little use. Manured land is never allow- 
ed to rest more than one season at a time, while the highly-manured 
land close to the town will yield, with the help of vegetables and Mna, 
three or even four crops in a year. Even unmanured land is not 
often given more than one season's fallow, jawdr and gram being 
commonly grown year after year without intermission. But, except 
in rice land and swampy villages, land is seldom double cropped with- 
out manure. 

KoU. — Much valuable information on the subject of the agriculture of Northern India 
trinbe founil in Mr. Wright *s Memorandum on the Agricuhure of Cawnpore, and in Elliot*! 
Glosury, Tart HI, under the head AsarhL 
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40L Diseases of Cattle.— The chief diseases to which cattl 
are subject are as follows : — 

Garar or ganva. This is the most fatal of all, especially to buffa 
Iocs. The mouth and nose run, the tongue and throat swell, the pa 
pillcx of the tongue stand erect, and the animal dies in a few hours 
apparently suffocated. 

Rora or paira. The feet and mouth swell and fester, and cholt 
and diarrhaa arc present. The animal generally recovers. 

Mdnd is dysentery, which generally kills the patient 

Jar, In the rains when the grass is young the cattle get gidd 
and fall down, especially buffaloes. It is seldom fatal. 

The reh of the canal tract gives the cattle glandular affections ar^ 
diarrhoea, and pulls them down ; they are therefore sent after a yea 
or two to the highlands to recruit, which they do in a few months. 

Rora is used also for any epidemic cattle plague. When it attack 
a village, the first animal that dies of it is buried instead of bciri] 
given to the Chamdrs, and water is sprinkled on the track {ghas/i 
along which the corpse was dragged. The beam of a plough (Juiiis) t 
buried upside down in the gate of the village with the top sticking out 
and a charm (Jotka) consisting of a garland of siras or mango leaves 
with a mud platter inscribed with mystic words by a faqir, i 
hung across so that the cattle must pass under it. If an animal get 
lame an oval mark with a cross in it, or Solomon's seal, or Shiv's tri 
dent, or the old Aryan mark of the need-fire, in general shaix: like tin 
Manx arms, is branded on the limb affected. A ftdia or piece of tlv 
coloured thread used in religious ceremonies is a powerful charm i 
tied round the leg of the animal. All cattle that die on Saturday oi 
Sunday are buried instead of being given to the Chamdrs, 

492. Traffic in Cattle.— The cattle-dealers of the tract arc 
Banjdrds^ the commissariat agents of the old Emperors since the tim* 
of the Lodis.* These men tome up from the east in the cold weather 
with letters of credit to large amounts, buy up all the young steers, 
and take them back again for sale. Of course a good deal of local 
traffic goes on also, and the people will go great distances to get good 
animals. The best cattle come from Missar and its neighbourhood. 
Ownership is transferred by putting the rope by which the beast is 
tied into the purchaser's hand, and the latter giving Re. I or so of the 
price as sdyi or earnest-money. Milch cattle are sometimes taken on 
trial for a day or two ; but if the seller wishes to settle the matter at 
once, he flings his stick on the ground in front of the beast, and if the 
buyer takes the animal over the stick the bargain is irrevocable. No 

492. » Ell. V, 100 H. T. i, 298- N. W. P. i, 52. GIo»f. 6a 
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Hindu will scW ^oJtru or gokd^ which includes everything born ofacow, 
to a Musalman for fear it should go to the butcher. And no villager 
will buy or sell cattle, leather, or ghi on Saturday or Sunday, or on the 
great Diwali. When he has bought a beast, he will watch to see whe- 
ther it dungs or stales first ; the former is a good omen, the latter a 
bad one. He will also make obeisance to the first dung. A buffalo 
calf bom in Magh is unlucky, and must be given to the Gujrati and 
not sold. 

493. Sheep and Goats. —Considerable flocks (rmar) of these 
animals are kept in the Nardak, and in such Khadir villages as have 
large pastures. Where the villagers are Musalmans the flocks some- 
times belong to them ; but they are more commonly the property of 
the city butchers, who send them out to graze in the villages. The 
sheep are all of the ordinary black small-tailed breed. They are gcn- 
rally ton. led by Gad arias who make blankets of the wool. The dung 
is used for manuring tobacco ; but is not much valued, and I believe 
never bought. 

494. Horses- — There are singularly few mares in the tract, and 
what there arc are, as a rule, ix>or. There are three Government stal- 
lions kept at Munak ; and the stud stallions ser\'e branded mares free. 
But the local breed is not good ; and in fact it is only the richer head- 
men and notables that keep a horse at all. A foal dropped in the day 
tirae is so unlucky that nobody would knowingly buy it; and it should 
have one ear cut at once, so that a purchaser may not be deceived. 
The expression used for selling a horse is " to marry " it {shddi karnd), 

495. Other Animals.— Pigs {bad) are kept in large quantities by 
thes\vcc|icrs in the villages, and the Khatiksm the town. The Karnal 
breed of pigs, which is a very fine one, dates from the time of the old 
cantonments ; and large droves of those very superior and strictly 
home-bred pigs which are to be bought in the neighbouring canton- 
ments may Ik seen constantly going from Karnal, where they have 
already attained a considerable age, and acquired the local tastes of 
their race. 

_ • 

Donkeys are kept solely by potters, and do all the petty village 
carriage. There are many of them in every village. The sweepers of 
almost ever}' village keep fowls in some quantities. 
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Chapter XIV.— MANUFACTURES. 



406. Village Manufactures.— I have collected less informa- 

tion than I ought on this subject ; but the processes followed are pro- 
bably almost indcntical throughout the Punjab. The only manu* 
facturcs prosecuted in the villages are weaving in cotton and wool, 
rope-making, making pottery and bricks, and minor handicrafts 
such as the making of baskets and mats. They are all conducted 
cither by the people themselves or by the menials : the latter either 
providing the finished articles as part of their ^r^^^/r. or being paid for 
their work, almost always in grain. The prcnlucts are always of 
tlic roughest description, and for better finish the |Kople have to go 
to the towns. I give below a few notes on some of the principal manu- 
factures. Spinning and weaving are described fully by Mr. Biiden- 
Powcll.^ 

497. Rope-making,— "The fibres used for rope, in order of ex- 
cellence, arc sani^ sa», vuhij^ ddby and khajur^ the preparation of each ^ 
of which has been described under the head of the plant from which 

it is obtained. The villagers make all their ropes themselves. 

They take the raw fibre {puftja) and spin it {bafna) into thick 
string by rubbing it between the hand, and winding it round a 
cross stick {d/ura), which they spin round as they gradually form the 
strand. If the rope is too thick to treat so, two men take it, one by 
each end, and twist it between them {antna) ; or the following 
very ingenious spindle {charkhd) is used. One end of the rope 
is tied to a stick fixed in the ground, and the other to the end of the 
spindle. The latter is rotated by a man pulling alternately each end 
of a string which is wound round it, and has its middle passed in a 
loop round an upper spindle, the two ends being brought round the 
lower spindle both in the same direction, so that whichever is pulled 
the spindle turns the same way, the other end slipping loosely 
round it. 

498. ' If a stranded rope is to be made, two or three strands (Air) 
are taken, tied at one end to a tree, and the strands twisted tightly to- 
gether {sixlctna) by means of a small stick inserted between them. 

Thin rope or thick string is called bdn ox jcwari. It is made 
of munj or ddb, and is used for bedsteads and as string. An ordi- 

496. * P. M. i, 297. 
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nary rope is^fa\\cd/cu*ara; a very thick rope for carts, ras or ddtnras. 
Tlicsc arc generally made of sani. The mdl and Ido are made of 
strands as above ; but three small strands {ta»uia) are first twisted into 
a ituitia, and two ituidas into a tndi, or three into a ido. 

500. Pottery. — The potter seeks for the stiffest clay he can find, 
beats it, chops it up, works it well with sand and water, and 
makes it into rolls (//W/). He has a wheel {c/tdk) made of clay, 
with a hca\y rim hanging down below it so as to keep the centre of 
gravity low. This rests on a wooden bearing called khlii or tdoh^ 
and* is spun by a s'tick {c/tagtrti) inserted in a groove igJiiii) near the 
edge. The roll of clay is put on the centre, and hollowed out and 
shaped between a flat wooden dubbcr {thdpa) with which it is pressed 
outside, and a piece of clay of ithe shape of an inking pad {kuncri) 
held inside and op|X)site it to give a firm resistance. Water is sprink- 
led on with a dab of cloth called a parola. The finished vessel is cut 
oft with a string called cjihcan. It is ornamented with stripes (r//////i) 
or gashes, and set to dry. The kiln {dzca) is made by building up 
three sides with bricks. In the back of this the vessels are piled up 
one on top of another (yW//) with dung-cakes filled in between. The 
whole thing is then covered up with shards mixed in among straw 
and refuse, and a little earth on top. It is lighted from below, and 
bums for two or three days. No atttempt is made to regulate the 
fire, except by the distribution of the fuel in the first instance. 

601. Brick-making. — The people make their own unbumt 
bricks for themselves. They dig the clay from the tank, work it up 
with water into tagdr^ spread it out into a layer of the required thick- 
ness, divide it into bricks by two sets of cuts crossing each other at 
right angles, and allow them to drj' in the sun. If they are to be 
burnt, the potter takes a contract at some Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per lakh. 
He moulds them in a small mould, ranges them in stacks to dry, and 
bakes them piled up in a brick kiln {faadiua) just as he does earthen 
vessels, with manure and refuse. 

502. Town Manufactures.-— In the city of Karnal several 
handicrafts are carried to great i-n^rfection, being relics of the days of 
the old cantonments. KsjKicially is it famous for its shoe-making, 
many thousands of boots being sent from it to regiments all over the 
countr\'. 

The city of Panipat is famous for the manufacture of copper and 
brass vessels and of skin jars {kitpa) for holding g/ii and oil, and 
cxi^rts them in considerable numbers. There is also a glass found- 
n% the operations at which are described by Mr. Bad en -Powell.^ 

503. » P. M. znt 
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Chapter XV.— TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 



808. Exports and Imports.— It is not at all my intention, and 
IS, indeed, not in my power, to give anything like a complete view 
of the trade of the tract But a slight sketch of its general course 
will be interesting ; and as a foundation for it I give an abstract of 
the customs returns for the trade passing cast and west through the 
Pdnfpat district in 1832-33. At that time the trade north and south 
went chiefly vid Hdnsi Hissar, and not through Kamdl ; excepting 
salt, which passed up from Jhajjar through Kamdl to the Punjab in 
great quantities. 

Trade passing into tJu Doah. 



Goods. 


Maunds. 


Customs dues 
in rupees. 


Oil seeds 


.•* 


... 


.• • 




58,616 


«.7W 


Cotton 


••* 


.•* 


... 




ao.5«> 


ia26o 


Salt 


.•• 


•«• 


• •. 




65.107 


90.057 


S.1I ammoniac 


*•. 


•• • 


.• . 




2.583 


1.067 


Iron 


••• 


•« • 


..« 




4.766 


3.400 


Timber 


... 


... 


... 




••• 


5.«» 


Wool 


••« 


... 


*•• 




&41 


481 


Miiicellaneous 


•• * 


••. 


••• 






3.008 






1.23.261 



Trade earning frotn tfu Doah^ 



Sugar 


•«• 


*•• 






2.75.017 


87.082 


Gur 


••* 


••• 






2,42.546 


24.554 


Cloth 


•.• 


... 






1,67,880 pes. 


5. "83 


leather 

• 


•*• 


*•• 






*•. 


1.502 


SafHower 


••• 


.•• 






3.248 


8,810 


Miscellaneous 


... 


... 


•'* 




... 


3.580 






1.24.721 



Ghi is not mentioned, and probably did not pay duty. 
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504. The course of trade thus indicated has been entirely chang- 
ed by the construction of the Railway and Grand Trunk Road ; the 
mass of the external traffic now passing down these two arteries, the 
former being used for long distances, while the latter is still preferred 
for short ones. The only really important traffic east and west is 
that which flows to the great sugar mart of Shdmli in the Muzaffamagar 
district, the carts generally taking salt there from Bhiwdni, or bdjra^ 
woth^ oilseeds, and ghi from the highlands, and bringing away gur. 

The Khadir and canal portions of the tract produce a surplus of 
wheat, cotton, gram, and fine rice for export, and import salt, ^/(;*n?, oil, 
and oilseeds, iron and piece-goods. The Nardak exports glii^ hides, 
wool, and in a good year large quantities of gram ; and imports the 
same things as the rest of the district, with the addition of sugar. 

505. Course of Trade. — The local trade is principally conducted 
through the village Banyas who deal with the larger traders at the two 
marts of Karnal and Paiiipat, the latter of which town lies on the direct 
road to Shdmli. But it is surprisin*; how very considerable a trade is 
locally conducted by the villagers themselves, and especially by Jdts 
from Rohtak. These people in the hot weather, when the bullocks 
would otherwise be idle, start with their carts, bring salt from Bhiwani 
tsxhdjra and moth from Hansi and Hissar,cxchan»^e it for gur or cotton 
in the villages, take this up into the highlands and exchange it for 
gram, and finally sell the gram at Karnal or Panipat, either buying 
sugar to take back, or carrying picce-«(oods, &c., for hire. So, too, men 
from Raithal and Patiala will bring down gram or ghi on pack buffa- 
loes, cross into the Doab where they buy oil or oilseeds, and return 
andexchange them iox gur to take home. And the Delhi traders often 
send up agents to collect cotton or ghi in the villages, and bring it 
direct to Delhi. This local traffic is of immense advantage to the peo- 
ple, as they deal direct with the carters instead of with the local Ban- 
ya, and always get a better price than he would give. When the peo- 
ple of the tract themselves engage in similar operations, of course the 
profit is still greater. But this is not often the case, as in irrigated 
tracts the bullocks are seldom at leisure. 

506. Such gur as is not absorbed in this manner <roes to Shdmli, 
the cotton and wheat to Delhi and Ambala, and the ghi and hides to 
Delhi. Oil and oilseeds come from the Punjab and the Doab ; /// and 
sarsam from the former, arharvL\\6, tdra mira from the latter. Timber 
comes from Ambala, iron and piece-goods from Delhi, salt from 
Bhiwani, Delhi or Ambala. 

The |x?tty articles needed by the people and not produced in the 
villages are supplied by small hawkers, who buy them in the cities 
.•>ri1 tr;»vel about the villages, exchanging them for grain. Gangs of 
travellini* blacksmiths, too, are not uncommon, who do finer work than 
the village blacksmith can attain to. 
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507. Commimioationfl.— The roads of the tract are shovim in 
map No. XII. The Grand Trunk Road from I>clhi to Amlxila r/;( 
P&n{i>at and Kamal is the only metalled road in the district The 
unmetalled roads, so far as they lie in the canal tract, are generally 
bad, and when they get into the zone of swamps due to the canal, 
all but impassable, a single cart having but little chance of getting . 
along <i\\ others come up and the cattle can be doubled. But tlie 
Khadir roads, though often hea\y with sand, are otheru'ise good ; 
and those in the highlands arc generally admirable. Communica- 
tions with Rohtak, Hissar, and Kaithal are good ; but the //t7i or 
flooded belt bordering the Saruswati and Ghaggar completely cuts off 
the Patiiila highlands for all wheeled conveyances; and though a road 
has been made beyond Kaithal towards Patiala, I fear it will be of 
but little use. The Ambala railway station is 48 miles from Karnill, 
and the Delhi station 53 miles from Panipat, the road being metalled 
throughout. Jagadhri is the nearest station, being barely 40 miles from 
Karnal ; but unfortunately the road, otherwise a good one, runs along 
the crest of the Khadir, and is so cut up by drainage from the Ikingar 
as to be almost useless. 

608. The village roads are in the highly-cultivated parts un- 
speakably bad. They arc exceedingly narrow ; and the banks which 
protect the cultivation being dug from the soil of the road, they be- 
come veritable sloughs in the rains ; while in the canal tract the fre- 
quency of standing water, the want of bridges, and the slipiKriness of 
the salt-impregnated soil when damjxjd by a shower, makes the road 
always difficult and often almost impassable, and carriage throughout 
the tract infinitely laborious. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 



509. Assigniments of Land Revenue— Within a very few 

)Tars of the establishment of English rule, the revenue free tenures of 
the tract came under investigation. The claims brought forward were 
numbered by thousands, forged grants manufactured at Delhi found a 
ready sale in the tract, there was hardly a village in which assign- 
ments of revenue were not asserted to have been made, good land 
wasclaimed in the phice of bad in the most unblushing manner, and the 
rcx'cnue recovered by Government on land resumed as having been held 
free on invalid titles amounted to some Rs. 20,000 annually. The inves- 
tigation dragged on in a very dilatory manner, and may be said to have 
bwn only really concluded during the present settlement. The revenue 
free villages or considerable parts of villages as at present existing, 
areshown in map No. IX. Small plots are indicated by a red dot only. 

510. Assessment of assigned revenue-^ At first no sort of 

sculcmcnt was made of any land of which the revenue was assigned, 
the assignee being left to collect rent from the owners. So long as 
the Government practically took the whole rent in the shape of revenue 
this omission was of no importance ; in fact, the owner of such land 
was better off than he who owned land assessed to Government reve- 
nue, for the former paid a demand varying with the seasons, the 
lauer, a fixed demand of excessive severity. Hut as the Government 
revenue became gradually so limited as to leave a margin of profit for 
the owner, attention was attracted to the fact that, unless we interfered 
between the owner and assignee so as to secure to the former the same 
margin of profit which he would have enjoyed had the revenue of his 
land not been assigned, we were doing him an injustice, and conferring 
on the assignee larger rights than we claimed for ourselves, and there- 
fore larger than we had it in our power to alienate. This view appears 
to have been first authoritatively accepted for this part of India in 
^^9, when the Sadar Hoard pointed out that where the assignment 
had been made by the Hritish Government, it *' could have had no in- 
tention to inflict injury on all the resident proprietors of the pargana, 
or to compromise the rights the maintenance of which had been pledg- 
ed to them in common with their fellows throughout the country by 
Keg[ulaiion XXV^ of 1803 ; and that Government had always declared 
that in granting jagirs or other lands, ihey merely proposed to assign 
auay their own revenue, and not the rights of the people. That Gov- 
ernment would also appear, though somewhat tardily, to have at last 
received the conviction that the only way in which the ruling power 
could do its duty and secure the rights of the proprietors in such 
ca>es. was to come forward and make similar arrangements on behalf 
of the assignees of these revenue free holdings as it makes with com- 
munities paying revenue to Government" 
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61L But the Board went further than this and extended the same 
principle to all assignments, including; such as had been granted under 
native Governments and only confirmed by the British. It remarked :— 
** The same rule appears to the lk>ard to hold good as regards all free 
holdings ; and wherever a resident occupant community are found in 
possession of land assigned as rent free, tliey should, as provided by 
section 17, Regulation VII of 1822, have similar terms made in their 
behalf with the Government assignee, as the people of the neighbour- 
hood obtain directly from Government." The Lieutenant-Governor, 
N. W. P., accepted these principles in his No. 1058 of 9th Aujjust 
1839 ; he pointed out several capital instances in which they had al- 
ready been acted upon, and remarked that he ** believed that every 
rent free holding, small and great, had been already subjected to this 
process in the districts in which the revised settlements had been con< 
eluded" Upon this the Board remarked that " the principle had thus 
been declared applicable to every rent free holding, small and great," 
called for a report at once ujx)n the larger holdings, and remarked that 
the smaller holdings would be dealt with as the investigation into re- 
venue free tenures was completed for each district. The principle was 
embodied in § 1 17 of the Directions to Settlement Officers, and the set- 
tlement of the Mandal tract wascfTected in accordance with it in 1847. 

512. Previous Settlements of Assigned Bevenue.— In the 

settlement of 1842, the Settlement Oflker profxised to settle villages of 
which the revenue had been assigned, together with the Government 
villages of pargana Pdnipat But he was directed by the Hoard not to 
interfere, as it was " not the wish of Government that sub-scttlcment 
should be made with the proprietary communities in maafi estates." 
Accordingly, no records were prepared, and the assignees continued to 
realise rent till 1850. The omission to make a projxrr settlement was 
then brought by petition to the notice of Government, which called for 
a report, and remarked that " if the rights in confirmed revenue free 
villages in the Delhi division have hitherto remained undetermined, It 
is time that this state of things should cease.** 'J'he Hoard rei)orted on 
the question, which in that tract concerned only grants made by former 
Governments and confirmed by us. The Senior Member held strongly 
that the native Government which had made the grant had put the 
assignee in the position of landlord with the i>ower to collea rents; and 
that it was unjust to " form a theory** that the Government had no 
right to alienate the rights of the owner, and to reverse an arrangement 
of long standing. The Junior Member pointed out that what was pro- 
posed to be done was to ascertain and record existing rights, and that 
the Senior Member's objection did not touch the advisability of this 
process. The Lieutenant-Governor agreed with the Junior Member, 
and directed all existing rights in revenue free holdings to be investi- 
gated and adjusted. Accordingly, between 1850 and 1852, records 
were prepared and summary settlements made for all lands of which 
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the revenue was assig^ncd. In some few cases the demand thus fixed 
was so high that the owners preferred to continue the old terms ; but, 
as a rule, the settlements then made have been acted upon till now. 

513. Property in land, the revenue of which is assigned.^ 

Unfortunately, too, the records were not prepared as carefully as they 
should have been; and the record of ownership is sometimes indefinite 
or entirely wantinjj. In some of these cases the revenue assignees of 
plots of land, locally called viilk to distinguish them from assignments 
of villages or share of villages, have claimed ownership in the present 
settlement ; and I hcive little doubt that some of them will appeal to the 
ci\*il courts as soon as the record is sanctioned. I would therefore 
quote here the words of Mr. Hugh Frazer. On the 27th May 1829 
he wrote: — "The milkis in this district have not on any occasion 
that I am aware of laid claim to any proprietary right in the soil. 
All they contend for is, that share of the produce which would belong 
to the State if the land had not been alienated. This is the opinion 
of cver>' milki that I have ever spoken to on the subject." Again on 
the 2nd August 1831 he writes: — **In this district the zemindar's 
rij»ht is not only distinct from, but scarcely ever belongs to, the 
person on whom has been bestowed the Government share of the pro- 
duce. From among the hundreds of milk tenures which I have had 
occasion to investigate during my residence in this district, I can only 
recollect one instance in which the milkis claimed the bisivahddri 
ii^q; and in that case a distinct qibalah was forthcoming." 

514. Regulation Law regarding Assignments of Reve- 
nue.- The revenue free holdings of the Delhi territory being released 

under the Regulations, or in accordance with the spirit of them, are 
subject to wholly different rules to those which govern similar tenures 
in the rest of the Punjab. These will be found summarised in my re- 
port on the revenue free investigations of the present settlement. 

616. The Handal Family.— The Mandals, or as they are some- 
times called Marals, are said to be a family of Mula Jdts, or Jats who 
have been converted to Islam. They generally call themselves Pathans, 
and they affect the Pathan affix of Khan to their names. They also 
sometimes assert that they are of Rajput descent, and the poorer Mu- 
salman Rajputs occasionally marry their daughters to them ; but 
^nder no ch-cumstances would a Rajput marry a Mandal woman, and 
the latter marry only within the family, which being very limited in 
«)umbcrs, many of the girls remain unmarried. There is, I believe, no 
*loubt that they arc of Jat origin. They come originally from Samd- 
pa in Patiala, where the word Mandal seems to have some local mean- 
ing* The family tree is given below so far as regards the Karnal 
family, daughters not being shown in it. 

^ — - - - , , — - — ^ 

• Kll. iii, 245— <•/'. ; wj»;./«*/it, a platform on which g\ms .ire mounted ; and maniah 
Jfce »drrc«i sjxicc iracctl by ihc Brahinans at marriages, which is in the shape of a fori with 
four Sasiion*. The word mAndal appcar^to mean village headman in Bengal. 
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516. Mandal Grant and Tenure of Pargana KamaL^ 

There has been so much dispute and uncertainty about the terms upon 
lihich the Mandals enjoy the grant, and the correspondence on the 
subject is so inaccessible to any one who is not prepared to go through 
the letter books for 38 years page by page, as I have done, that it will 
be well to give a somewhat detailed account of the tenure and its inci- 
dents. His Honour the present Lieutenant-Governor, when Financial 
Commissioner, directed me to pay special attention to this matter. 
Unfortunately much of the most important correspondence is 



missing. 



517. In 1780 A. D. Nawab Majid-ul-daula granted to Nawab 
Sher-ul-din Khan the parganas of Muzaffarnagar, Shoran, and Chitrdwal 
in the Muzaffarn.igar district, on condition of his furnishing for Gov- 
ernment scr\ice 200 ho-scmcn fully equipped ; and on the death of the 
grantee in 1789, the grant was continued on the same terms to his 
brother Mlcdiamdi Khan by Daulat Rdo Sindia. 

518. In 1806 this Mahamdi Khan, with his nephew Mahomed 
Ishaq and hi<? cousin Ghairat Ali, was in possession of these estates ; 
and in accordance with the policy of Lord Cornwallis (§ 94 supra)^ 
thc}' were induced to consent to an exchange of their possessions in 
the Doab for an equivalent tract west of the Jamna. They accepted 

• the projx>sal with reluctance ; and it is said that the estimate that they 
submitted of the yearly rental of the MuzaflTarnagar estates, which they 
valued at Rs. 40,000, was much below the truth, thc Collector of Sa- 
harunpur estimating the real income at Rs. 65,000. The 63 villages in 
pargana Karnal which were then assessed to Government revenue, 
Mere estimated to yield Rs. 48,000 yearly income ; and in order to induce 
them to accept the exchange thc more readily, it was arranged that 
the)' should receive so much of pargana Karnal as had not been already 
granted to others, comprising very many estates not included in thc 
above estimate, and should relinquish thc Muzaflarnagar service grant ; 
Mahamdi Khan retaining, however, a smaller separate jigfr in that 
district which had been assigned to him personally. 

619. Thc transfer was effected by a grant signed by Lord Lake 
and dated 24th ^L^rch 1806, the translation of which, made and filed 
^ith the Supreme Government records, runs as follows : — 

" Be it known to the present and future mutsadis, chaudhris, 
Cjanungocs. muqadams, and cultivators of the pargana of Kdrnal in 
the Sarkar and Subah of Shahjchandbad, that the British Govern- 
ment has at this time for good reasons resumed, with the exception 
of their ancient jdi^ir, the jaiddd held by Mahamdi Khan, Ghairat Ali 
Khan, and Ishaq Khan in the Doab consisting of the mahals of Shoran, 
Chitrawal, and Muzaffarnagar, with certain villages thereunto belong- 
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525. Conversion of part of the latamrar into Jagir.- 

In the mutiny Nawab Ahmad Ah* Khan did admirable scnicc, and 
the Government of India, in its No. 1341 of 24th March 1858 to the 
address of Chief Commissioner, Punjab, remitted the quit rent of 
Rs. s,ooo payable by him in favour of "him and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten in perjK^tuity/' thus converting his isiaifmiri 
tenure into a jd^Ir, Hut the actual words of the grant would seem 
to be •* to him and his male issue from generation to generation,** 
without any limitation as to legitimacy. There is every probability 
that the line of male heirs *' lawfully begotten" will cease with Azmat 
Ali, the present Nawab. 

626. Primogeniture among the Handals.— In 1 860 the Go- 
vernment of India afTTirmed the advisability of instituting prim%'cni- 
ture in tenures of this nature ; the Punjab Government inquired the 
wishes of N.iwab Ahmad AH (see Government circular No. 2 of 25th 
May i860) ;and it has been held by the district court in Azmat Ali's 
case of 1880 that Ahmad Ali executed an agreement to that effect, 
which had no binding value. 

527. Record of Mandal Custom.— No sooner had the Mandal 
family settled in their new home than they began to quarrel among 
themselves, and their descendants followed their example with ardour. 
The family was too new and too limited, and their new style of too 
recent origin, for any custom worthy of the name to have grown up I 
and each was anxious to m«ike for all the rules which suited his parti- 
cular predilections or interests. 

By 1845 these disputes had risen to such a pitch of acerbity that 
they reached the ears of Government. For the next 10 years the 
Collector, the Commissioner, and even the Lieutenant-Governor hiin- 
self, vainly endeavoured to induce them to come to some understand- 
ing, and to agree to some set of rules which should regulate the fu* 
ture interests of individual members of the family. In 1850 a pro- 
posal was before the Supreme Government for legislation which 
should make such family arrangements binding ; and the pa|x:r to be 
drawn up was at first intended to be brought under the projxjsed law. 
Later on nothing further was contemplated than to obtain an agree- 
ment to which the courts would probably attach more or less weight ; 
and which would, at any rate, be acted upon privately. 

528. In 1848 arbitration was resorted to; in 1850 a code was 
drawn up ; but in neither case was the consent of all the Mandals 
secured. In the minute laying down lines for the revision of assess- 
ment of 1852, the Lieutenant-Governor urged further eflbrts to induce 
them to agree upon a code of rules, in failure of which " they must be 
left to fight their own battles, and ruin themselves." In 1852, and 
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again in 1855, further drafts were prepared ; but again objections, more 
or less frivolous, were raised. 

529* In the last code only one objection was raised, and that 
oftiy by one member of the family. Nevertheless, apparently wearied 
out by the futility of all attempts to obtain complete agreement, Gov- 
ernment abandoned the attempt to frame any administration paper for 
the Mandals. In Government No. 3826 of 23rd December 1855, 
layinj; down the lines on which the revision of 1856 was to be con- 
ducted, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote: — "It is not in the power of 
Government to compose these differences, and to establish definite 
nilcs by any arran^jcmcnt prescribed by means of its own authority. 
The istamrari tenure is subject in all respects to the ordinary opera- 
tion of the laws and courts ; and the hereditary grant, by the sanad of 
9th April 1806, is generally to the * heirs* of the three first grantees. 
The claims of all persons who may be entitled to any portion in the in- 
heritance must be received and determined by the court. • The pro- 
IK>sal to form a binding dastur-Hl-amai nwdav the superintendence of 
thcGovernmcnt officers can therefore no longer be persisted in, and the 
subject must be left to the voluntary agreement of the parties them- 
selves, or to the course of judicial decision." This was written, of 
course, long before the Pensions Act of 1 87 1 ; but the principle here 
affirmed has been followed by the Punjab autliorities in their action 
in the case of Azmat AH. See Punjab Government No. 570 of 4th 
May 1S78. In appendix A. will be found a complete abstract of the 
various customs of the family as fixed by the arbitrators in 1848, and 
asa^^rccd to or dissented from in the four codes dated ist April 1850, 
30th October 1850, December 1852, and 24th July 1855.* 

530. Law governing the Mandal Tenure.— There is one point 

I would mention. It has often been stated that the pargana was 
Riven to the present holders in exchange for their ancestral estates in 
Muzaffarnagar. This I believe to be incorrect. The pargana was 
granted yiv- ///«.• to the three original grantees in exchange for a grant 
vihich had been made to Shcr-ul-din, and after him to his brother. 
The ijrant for life was made and aarptcif, and a formal agreement to 
that effect, dated 12th March 1806, was signed by the grantees ; and 
the bargain, so far as any exchange was concerned, was at an end. 
ITic Government (i/hruuv't/s added, as an act of grace, and at the 
request of the grantees, the second grant dated 9th April 1806 ; <ind 
itisimder this second grant that the Mandals now hold, the first grant 
having expired at the death of the grantees. This second grant 
formed no part of the bargain or exchange, as the correspondence 
mentioned in the preceding sections of this report clearly shows. The 

• Tlii*al»siracl orijj^inally formed paragraphs 531 to 557 of the report. It h.is now b«cn 
icmovcil to ihc .npi>ciuUi cs ; auU the scries uf para^jraphs is therefore discontinuous. 
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point IS of importance ; because a mere confirmation of an old grant 
made by a native government, or, what is practically the same thin^.a 
fresh grant given in exchange for such a grant, would be governed by 
Regulation law ; and there would probably be much more hesitation 
felt in prescribing any rules of succession than would be felt in the 
caseof an entirely new grant originating with the British Government 
The grant of 1858, which only afTectcd the quit rent and did not other- 
wise alter the tenure of the isfttwritri grant, necessarily falls within 
the latter category ; and I believe that the same may be said of the 
second grant of 1806. 

558. Nature of the Mandal T6nur6.~In his review of my 

assessment rc])ort of pargana Karnal, the Financial Commissionci 
raised the question whether, on the face of the Government minute 
of 1874 quoted in § 143 st//*ra, the Mandals were not sufH^rior pro- 
prietors, and entitled to something more than the mere Government 
revenue of the tract assigned to them. The question was suggested 
by the fact that in the Government orders for the settlement of 18^*7, 
the relations between the Mandals and the "proprietors of the vil- 
lages " were defined by a quotation from § 112 of directions to set- 
tlement officers, which lays down the relation between inferior and 
sui^rior proprietors or taluqdars. and by the frequent mention of the 
Mandals as taluqdars in the correspondence of the day. The ques- 
tion is such an important one that it will be well to state the grounds 
on which 1 believe that it must be answered in the negative. 

559. Whether the istamrari grant was or was not made in ex- 
change for the old Mahratta grant, it is beyond question that the 

assignment of the tract now held by the Mandals to then wai 
wholly the act of our Government. The vilhige communities were 
at the time of the transfer, in full possession of their rights in all th< 
occupied villages ; Government possessed only such rights in thos^ 
villages as it possessed in all other villages, vh,, the right to receive 
the land revenue ; and it is hardly to be supposed that Govemmciit 
in making a grant on political grounds, intended to convey to tli< 
grantees any rights which, as belonging to the villagers, it was ne 
in the power of Government to confer upon a third jKrson. Tha' 
no such possible transfer of property was intended seems clear froi^ 
the Government letter quoted in g 143 stf/>nt, and from the orders 
which accompanied it, and which are printed at length in my^ assess- 
ment j-eport. Mr. Secretary' Thornton there spc-aks of leaving the 
subordinate proprietors to the mercy of /i// assi/^nee of Gai'erHmtnk 
revenue ; of the obligation lying ui)on Government to sec that nc 
WiVH^' be inflicted by the act of assignment ; and of tlie fact that 
there were no doubtful claims of proprietary right to investigatey the 
village communities remaining in all their integrity the unquestioned 
ci^'ners of the soil. The Government order goes on to say that the 
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rijjhts of Government were assigned to the Mandals, and that "the 
rij;hts of the villa<jc communities had been imperilled by the assign* 
mcnt" Jt is true that villages which had been unoccupied at the date 
of the grant, and which the Mandals had subsequently settled, were 
declared to be their property ; but khdlsah villages in the neighbour- 
in«j tract which were similarly settled by Colonel Skinner were under 
the same policy declared his property, though he held them purely 
on a farm of Government re\*cnuc, and solely on the ground of his 
having broken up the land as in this case the Mandals had done (sec 
5i 566 infra.) 'J1ie quotation from the directions describes almost 
exactly the relation at present existing under the Punjab system 
between owners of land and assignees of its revenue. It was merely 
quoted to show by what rules the Mandal collection of revenue was 
to be regulated, and I do not think any argument can be drawn from 
it to show that they were necessarily superior proprietors. 

580. That the early assessments were meant to be assessments 
of land revenue only, is sufficiently clear from the constant reference 
to the revenue rates used in assessing Government revenue in neigh- 
bouring tracts, which were made both by the settlement officers in 
assessing, and by the superior officers in confirming the assessments. 

561. It is true that in the early correspondence the Mandals 
arc spoken of as proprietors. Hut similarly, in the khdlsah tracts, 
the headmen who signed the engagements for land revenue are al- 
ways sjwken of as proprietors and the other owners as raiyats in 
the correspondence of the time. Nor can any argument be drawn 
from the Cict that the Mandals took full rent from the owners up to 
the settlement of 1847; for the same custom existed in every village 
and plot of land throughout the district of which the revenue was 
assijrncd, even though the full proprietary right of the rent-payers was 
uniloubtcil. and has been since recognized and acted upon without 
question. The whole question is discussed in § 510 to 513 supra^ 
>*hich should be read in this connection. 



The fact that the Mandal claims were limited to just so much as 
ftc Government was entitled to demand, was clearly recognized in 
tlicvcr>- earliest correspondence of the day. In 1 8 10 Mr. Fraser, the 
assistant who practically ruled this part of the Delhi territory for so 
many years, wrote of the Mandals as follows, after sketching the posi- 
tion of a jagirdar as a public officer of state and ruler under native 
Governments : — ** But though they hold the title of jagirdars under a 
l^rant or tenure so called, and receive the amount of the land rent of 
the district, by the British Government he is only looked upon as a 
privileged pensioner, and jwssesses neither the name nor authority 
of an executive officer under it. His power is quite limited ; and his 
exercise of right extends only to the demand of the legal and rciju. 
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latcd right of Government to the land revenue of that portion of 
territory specified in his grant." I could quote many similar pas- 
sages. As a fact, the revenue demanded by Government was in those 
days far heavier than the rent taken by the Mandals. 

662. Finally, I can say with the utmost confidence that the 
Mandals themselves fully recognise that their claims are strictly con- 
fined to the revenue which Government would demand from the 
estates if they were k/idisa/i, and have never entertainctl the idea of 
preferring any claim to proprietary rights; though, of course, they 
would be ready enough to do so if such a course were suggested to 
them, and there seemed to be any hojK of success. They have ap- 
pealed again and again against successive reductions of assessment, 
including those now made by me ; but the argument that they arc 
entitled to anything more than the Government revenue assessed 
upon the land has never, I believe, been brought forward by them. 

563. Present condition of the Mandala—The constant and 

bitter disputes which have been rife among the Mandals ever since 
their first settlement in Karnal, have had the effect which might have 
been expected ui>on their position as a family. Other causes, too, 
have contributed to their decay. As e.ich generation increased the 
number of the family, the sons, all sharing in the inheritance of the 
filhcr, not only were relieved from the necessity of earning their 
livelihood, but also felt it incumbent ujxjn them to keep up as far as 
possible the style which was traditional in the family on a rctluccd 
income which was quite insufficient for the purjwse. Iking almost 
without exception uneducated, they fell wholly into the hands of an 
unscrupulous band of rapacious stewards, who found their interest in 
introducing them to money-lenders as unscrupulous as themselves. 
The decadence of the family began early. In 1817 Sir Charles Met- 
calfe wrote: — "They have suffered much since they were established 
in Karnal ; and the period of their transfer from tiie Doab was the 
commencement of the decline of their prosjxirity. Their respectabi- 
lity, in all external appearances, has been dwindling aw.iy before my 
C}'cs in the course of the last ten years. It maybe said with justice 
that their decline is in some/measure owing to their own mismanage- 
ment, as they received an extensive district capable of great improve- 
ment. It must, however, be admitted that something unfavourable 
in the change must also have operated ; othenvise why did not their 
mismanagement ruin them in the Doab, where I remember meeting 
them in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable pomp and splendour. 
Their present appearance is \Qry different ; and their tone to me since 
1806 has invariably been that of complaint." Of course the ijosition 
of a jagirdar was, as pointed out by Mr. Fraser, xcry different under 
native and British rule; and this difference would have been felt even 

if lKr» Moti^it.^ Knri rr*tvin\nnA IM tllP Hnnh Ofl tllO Hoinl of fHCrC iu- 
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come, they have h'ttle to complain of. The revenue of the pargana 
is shown below : — 



Year. 


Assicsscd 
revenue. 


Owners* 
rates.' 

* 


Total re- 
venue. 


Quit rent. 


Net re- 
venue. 




Ks. 


Ks. 


Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


iSo6, e«tiniate 


40,000 


• • • 


40,000 


I5.ax> 


25.000 


1S47, settlement 


1.04,961 


• • • 


1*04,966 


15,000 


89.966 


1S52, revision 


1.00,901 


• • • 


1,00.901 


15,000 


85,901 


1856, do. 


S0.957 


• • • 


80,957 


15.000 


65.957 


1S76, current ilcmand 


So,o5S 


• • • 


80,058 


10,000 


70.058 


iSSo, reviMon 


60,670 


14,595 


75.265 


10.000 


65.265 



Of course the assessments of 1847 and 1852 were never really re- 
alised, so that the reduction effected since then is partly nominal. 
Even e.xcludingj from account the remission of Rs. 5,000 quit rent in 
1S58 on account of s|X!cial services, the net revenue is still Rs. 60,265 
;^ainst Rs. 25,000 estimated in 1S06. And the Doab was so com- 
paratively fully developed in 1806, and the limitations of the Govern- 
ment demand which have been introduced since have been so con- 
siderable, that it is highly improbable that the revenue of their old 
holdings will now amount to so much as that of their present estate. 

564. The present Mandals are by no means favourable speci- 
mens of Indian ijcntry. Ahmad Ali was a thorough gentleman, and 
a fine, intelligent, and active man. Mahomad Ali, who is just dead, 
retained mtich of the old style. But Azmat Ali, the present Nawab — 
for only the head of the family has a right to the title, though the 
«^ther members are commonly called so — has been unfortunate, as all 
his father's care was silent on his elder brother, who died before 
l"m,and Azmat Ali is uneducated and unintelligent, though thorough- 
ly amiable and rcs|xjctable. His Icgitimatiscd brothers have gained 
a decree for two-thirds of his estate and four lakhs of mesne pro- 
fits ; the case has gone to the Privy Council in appeal ;* and whe- 
ther he wins or loses, the result must be disastrous. Of the other 
members of the family, too many are ignorant, dissolute, unintelligent, 
and \yanlonly extravagant to an inconceivable degree. Their estates are 
heavily encumbered with debt ; and they neither have nor deser\e the 
consideration or rcsjKct of their neighbours. Even now the adoption 
of primogeniture would go far towards saving them ; but I fear that 
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Government has definitely adopted the view expressed by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, N. W. P., in 1857, and in that case they must tnc\'itab- 
ly dcg[cncratc Into a horde of petty assignees, such as we have in 
Panipat 

The present state of the holdings are as follows :— 



No. of 1 
family. | 


• ^ 

c -5 


Name of Mandal holder. 


^ > 

25 
25 

"3 

8 

1 

10 

32 

7 

8 

7« 

7 

1 

30M 

6 

^1% 




Owner*s 
rates. 


Total 
revenue. 


Quit 
rent. 


Shares in 1 

joint pro*! 

perty. 1 


I. 


1 


Nawdb Aimat AH Khan ... 
Total of family ... 


Rs. 
19*717 


4,543 


R«. 
24.260 


Rs. 

• • 


4 




19.717 


4.543 


24.260 


• •• 


4 


II. 


2 

3 

4 

• • • 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 


GhuUm Kasiil Khan 
Mahr Ilahi Khan 
Karm Ilahi Khan 
No. 2 half ; Nos. 3 and 4 
• equally h.ilf 
Shamshcr Ali Khan 

Total of family ... 


9.S67 
5.096 

• • • 

6.971 


1,520 
1.435 

• • • 

735 


11.387 
6,531 

• •• 

7.706 


2,500 

l,2$0 

• •• 

1.250 


a 

1 

• •• 

1 




21.934 


3.690 


25.624 


5.000 


4 


III. 


Saailat Ali Khan 
i^amruldin Khan 
Nijal).!! Ali Khan 
Akhar Kh.in 
Nos. 6 to 9 equally 

Total of family ... 


5.671 
3.681 

5.231 
4.436 

• • • 


1,906 
3,111 

735 
1,610 

... 


7.577 
5.792 
5.966 
6,046 

• • • 


1.250 
1.250 
1,250 
i.250 


1 
1 

1 
1 




19.019 


6,36a 


25.381 


5.000 


4 




The three families equally on 
shares in column 9 

Total of estate ... 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• •• 


... 




60^670 


14.595 


75.265 


10^000 


IS 



The revenue is that of the whole estate, Inclusive of subordinate 
assignments, indms^ and the like. 

565. The Skinner Family.— When the tract was first brought 
under settlement, the Colonel James Skinner who made such a name 
for himself as a leader of irregular horse in the earlier years of this 
ccntur}', and whose biography written by Mr. Fraser forms .such an in- 
teresting sketch of those times, obtained in farm a considerable number 
of villages, for the most part small ones, which had been more or less 
abandoned by the communities who owned them. I le also took up 
the engagements for several of the larger villages, the proprietors of 
which had refused to accept the assessment. His maiiagement was 
vigorous and successful, he expended a great deal of capital in extend- 
ing cultivation and introducing irrigation, his careful jiersunal su|H:r- 

21? 
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vision ensured the success of the undertaking, and the Government 
oflicials of the time constantly bore hearty testimony to his qualities 
as a landlord. The people, who know him as Sikandar or Alakjalandar 
Sahib, speak no less admiringly of him. Their common expression 
with regard to him is "liv/V/ to bddshdh the'* — "Ah! //^ was a king." 
He was a strict landlord, insisted upon receiving his dues, and made 
his speculations exceedingly profitable; he ruled his villages with a 
strong hand, and stories are still current of the evil fate that befel mal- 
contents who complained against him. But he understood and liked 
the jK^ople, and treated them as they would be treated ; he was per- 
sonally known to all of them ; he managed them through their own 
ciders and made much of the headmen ; and he knew how far a 
lilllc seasonable liberality goes, and by distribution of turbans, a sup- 
l)ly of sweetmeats for all who came to him on business, an ear open 
to all grievances, and substantial ready relief in really bad cases, he won 
their hearts and their confidence. 

566. Acquisition of villages in proprietary right by the 

Skinner— At the regular settlement many of the large villages which 
he then held agreed that his farm should be continued, and refused 
to engage themselves. Most of the small villages, which had come 
t*> him in a ver)' low state, were then fully occupied by the original own- 
01-5%, such of them as had abandoned their homes having returned on 
in Jitters improving. Mr. F^raser, the first Settlement Officer, offered 
en<;a^ements for these villages to the resident owners ; but the Com- 
missioner quoted a ruling of the Sadar Hoard to the following effect : 

•*The reclaiming of waste land had always been considered by 

n^^tural law and right to confer the best title to property. In this 

co\intr>' reclaiming waste land by the permission of the Government 

hns al\va>*s, as far as the Hoard is aware, been taken as the best title. 

l-^iiilcr this view nothing can be more erroneous than the course 

^^'llich, during a certain intervjil, appears to have been followed in 

l^olhi of taking away lands from those who had reclaimed, peopled, 

^«id continued to occupy them, and giving them to those who came 

f^>r\vard when they found a valuable property created to their hands, 

^n the ground of obsolete traditions of national or ancestral posses- 

5^K>n. When land has been deserted, left waste, and returned to its 

T^atural state, and no one is found on the spot to maintain a claim to 

property or possession, it is the undoubted right of Government, 

whose duty it is to promote the perfect cultivation of its territory, to 

authorise any person who is illing to occupy the waste ; and such 

occupant ought, both in practice and policy, to be considered the 

owner." This ruling referred to lands in Haridna, which had been 

•'sctilevl and reclaimed by emigrants from foreign parts:** and the 

vilLiL^es here in question had been settled and reclaimed by the ori- 

jjlnal owners, with the assistance of Colonel Skinner. The Settle- 
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mcnt Officer, therefore, vigorously protested against the application 
of the rule ; but the Commissioner directed that the engagement for 
the revenue should be made with Colonel Skinner, leaving the oun- 
crs* column in the records blank. His merits as a landlord u-ere 
well known, and in only two cases was any effort made to dispute 
these orders. The settlement of all these villages was made with 
Colonel Skinner at specially reduced rates, in consideration of the 
capital he had expended upon them. Colonel Skinner died in Ik- 
cember 1841 ; and his eldest son. Major James Skinner, succeeded to 
the management of the family estate. The mangeinent would ap|)ear 
to have changed for the worse ; for in 1853 the Collector reixntcd that 
every single village complained of it. A few years later Major 
Skinner died, and was succeeded in the control by Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, the present manager. The villagers attempted to have their 
farms cancelled on this occasion, but were unsuccessful. In the 
present settlement all the farmed villages have taken up their own 
engagements. 

667. In 1851 the Government, N. W. P., issued a notification 
No. 4158 of 28th November (see Punjab Revenue Circular No. 8 of 
I ith February 1852), directing that in all villages in which no owners 
had been recorded at settlement (technically called kluiiiah khdli vil- 
lages) an investigation should be made, and where no very clear title 
was shown by other parties, the farmer with whom the settlement 
had been made should be declared owner and recordcnJ as such, other 
claimants being referred to the civil courts. An investigation was 
accordingly made, and the Skinner family declared owners of all the 
villages held in farm by them which fell under the above description. 
Some few of the villages sued for proprietar>' rights, but failcxi on the 
ground of long adverse possession on the part of the Skinners. There 
is not the least doubt whatever that, in almost all these villages, the 
original proprietors were then residing and cultivating their ancestral 
fields ; and it is almost certain that the villages were not wholly aban- 
doned when they first came into Colonel Skinnei s hands. The 
owners no doubt returned gradually, as they did in all the small 
villages of the tract; and very probably some of them were induced so 
to return by Colonel Skinner ; and it is certain that he sfKnl inuc^ 
money upon the villages, and greatly improved their condition. 
During the present settlement the old owners who still reside in the 
villages have sued for rights of occupancy ; and have, I think wilh""^ 
any exception, obtained them on the ground that they had been (!«•*• 
possessed of their proprietary right, and had cultivated continuously 
since dispossession. The Financial Commissioner has upheld these 
decrees in appeal. 

. 568. Present Skinner Management,— The present manage- 
ment of the Skinner villages is uuhatisfactory in the extreme. It is 
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wholly in the hands of native agents who are frequently changed, 

and who can neither obtain a knowledge of the villages nor look 

forward to prolonged service as a reward for honesty. The estimates 

arc made with the short chain, which is unfamiliar to the people; 

Ihcy are delayed till the crops have fully ripened, when every day 

means loss to the cultivator ; and all the appraisers are paid servants 

of the estate. The rents, as actually worked, are rack-rents ; and 

Ihc arrangements for their realisation are oppressive. This much 

1 have satisfied myself of by personal obser\^ation and inquiry from 

the aj^jents of the estate. The people are wretchedly out of heart, and 

complain bitterly, saying that the estate "takes both ends." It is 

to be hojxjd that, now that they no longer have to fear ejectment as 

a result of any effort to protect themselves, matters will mend. But 

1 believe that personal suiKTvision by the oTVncrs, which is the only 

real cure, is not ixjssible under existing arrangements. I had hoixxl, 

from conversations held witli Mr. Skinner, that some sort of a sub- 

scltlomcnt might have been eftccteil by consent between him and his 

tenants, and I am convinced that I could have arranged the matter 

on terms that would have been advantageous to both parties ; but 

the suggestion came to nothing. 

669. Karnal Cantonment Lands.— When Karnal was first 

acquireil by us, a considerable area of land close to the town was 
occupicil by the cantonments ; and this was added to at various times 
as military re<iuiremcnts expanded, yearly compensation for the re- 
venue so lost being |)aid to the Mandals. When the cantonment was 
moved to Ambala. the land was occupied for the purposes of a re- 
mount depot. Hut as much of it was not needed, it was decided to 
ll»ve up the whole, and lease from the owners so much of it as might 
be required. 

670. But much capital had been expended in the construction 
of hou-^es, ganlons, an<l the like ; and the properties so formed had 
chani^ed hands for consideration. It was therefore necessary to 
rccoijnise the interests so acquired. In his minute dated i6th Feb- 
niary iJ^;^, laying down the principles upon which the revision of 
JHittlemont of 1S52 should be made, the Lieutenant-Governor remark- 
cvl as follows : — 




**§ 9 All the unoccupied lands will be given up unreservedly to 
the community of bisi^ui/ufdrs. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** § 10. The houses and compounds occupied by indivi 
should 1)0 considered as inferior properly {liifc § llS. directio 
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settlement officers), and a fair jama fixed upon them, to be paid by 
the occupants to the biswaltddrs, of \\\i\c\i Jama nine-tenths will go to 
the Mandals, and one-tenth to the biswahdars. 

•*§ II. . If any land is retained by Government as attached to 
their own buildings, this should be entered as minhai; and if it is of 
considerable extent, a corresponding portion of the payment xmi 
made to the Mahdals must be continued. Hut if the land retained is 
of small extent, there will probably be no objection to discontinue all 
further payment, and leave the matter thus." 

STL A careful investigation was therefore made on the lines thus 
laid down. The area retained as Government property was very 
small, and remained unasscssed. Certain occupied plots were declar- 
ed the inferior property of the occupiers, and the remainder common 
land of the village. In 1^^55-56 Government declared these inferior 
properties to be trarsfcr.iblc and heritable. Some few of the occupiers 
who could show no sufficient title had been decided to have only a 
rij^ht of occupancy forhTe, and were so recorded. In some of these 
latter cases the village has recovered the land on the death of the 
occupier ; in others the heirs arc still in ix>ssession, and have in some 
cases judicially established their proprietary right 

A considerable area of pasture land has been held from that time 
by Government on a lease at a very moderate rent for the purposesof 
a breeding stud, and, latterly, of a cattle farm. 

572, The City of Karnal.— The city of Kamal is said to have 
been founded by Raja Karn<i, a General on the side of the Kauravas 
in the war of the Mahdbharat.^ It is situated on a great bight in the 
Hangar highland, and the old site of the city was some little distance 
west of its present position. It would seem to have been a place 
of but little importance in early historical times ; for while Panipat, 
Kaithal, and Thanesar are mentioned even by the early Arab geo- 
graphers,* and these towns and Samdna and Sunpat are commonly 
referred to by the early historians, Kama! is first mentioned toward* 
the end of the Pathan dynasty. As a town it owes much of its Im- 
portance to Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind, who built the wall .ind fort, 
and under whose rule it increased considerably in size. Jacqucmoiit 
describes it in 1 831 A. D. in the following words:— "In the interior, 
an infamous sink, a heap of every sort of uncleanliness. Amongst heaps 
of 'dung, brick-rubbish, and concourse of beasts, are winding paths 
scarcely passable for horses, and having here and there a few miserable 
huts. I have ?^q(^v\ nothing so bad in India ; and it is fair to mention 
that amongst the natives, its filth is proverbial.^ " This is very far 

672. * A. S. ii, 220. » Kll. i. 62. » T. G. ii. vci b. Kai nal. 
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from applying to the present state of the town, which is internally well 
drained and clean. The inhabitants are Jats, Rains, Rors, and the 
ordinar>- miscellaneous mixture of Brahmans, Banyas, Musalmans, and 
menials which always collects in a city. In the Sadar Bazar live many 
Purbias and Khatiks. &c.. who came here with the troops, and used 
to find employment on the stud lands. The breeding stud has been 
given up for some three or four years ; but Government cattle still 
occupy the lands. The population, according to different cen- 
sus, is — 

1852 ... ... .•• 20,178 

1868 ... ... ... 29,007 

1S75 ... ... ... 23,984 

iSSi ... ... ... 23,133 

It is a 2nd-class municipality ; and its municipal income for 
1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1 8,078. 

578. The city of Karnal has the very worst possible reputation 
for unhcalthiness, and not undeservedly. The canal cuts off a great 
loop of the Khadir to the west of the city, while to the south lies a 
great natural bight. The drain.igc of the Bangar runs over the bank, 
and, held up by the canal and the Grand Trunk Road, forms a huge 
swamp right under the city ; while rice cultivation is carried on up 
to the very walls. When, after the increase of irrigation following 
U|)on the famine of 1833, the carr>'ing capacity of the canal was in- 
creased to the utmost, the swamps thus formed became pestilential to 
a dejjree ; and the sickness in cantonments became so great that the 
troops were moved to Ambala about 1844, .and the cantonments 
finally abandoned. In 1 844 rice cultivation near the city was prohi- 
bited, and remained forbidden for many years, but has since been 
resumed. And canal irrigation was temporarily stopped in the 
neijjhhourhood of Karnal on sanitary ground.s. The raising of the 
canal banks, so as to stop the canal water itself from inundating the 
countr}*, has done something to diminish the evil, and the realignment 
of the canal will no doubt still further reduce it. The civil station is 
protcctcii from malaria by a broad belt of trees growing on the stud 
lands, and is comparatively healthy. 

674. The City of Panipat.— The city of Panipat is one of the 
fivc/.i/jT or p\jsf//s. the dispute as to the property in which caused the 
great war of the Mahabharat. It is built upon a small promontory 
round which the old bed of the Jamna flows, and the city is well 
raised on the accumulation of centuries, the old fort in particular com- 
manding the country for a considerable distance. The town is 
embt^wcrcd in trees, and the white buildings shining through them 
present a \cry pleasing ap|>carance as you approach it. The city 
must in oUl times have been of much greater size than it now is, and 
Jaa^ucmont describes it as the largest city except Delhi which he 
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saw in Northern Indta.^ Ruins or old shrines extend to a «>nsiclcr- 
able distance round the town, and many mosques and shrines and 
gardens of very considerable pretensions still existing, but now in 
sad disre])air, tell of former importance, many of the buildings pos- 
sess considerable historical interest An old Indian gun, some 8 feet 
long, made of bars of iron bound together by iron hoops, and with 
its name of ganj shikan or fort-breaker cast on it, stood in the fort 
till after the mutiny, when it was destroyed and the gun thrown over 
the parapet. It has lately been moved to Delhi. The census popu- 
lation of the town at different times is as follows : — 

1R48 ... 16.S70 1 1868 ... 35,276 

1852 ... 22,607 1 1^75 ••• 34,483 

1881 ... 25,022 

The inhabitants are Arabs, Rajputs, Pathans, Rairiipias, Kdyaths, and 
the ordinary city classes. It is a municipality of the 3rd-class, and 
its municipal income for 1879-80 was Rs. 19,209. 

576- The city of Panipat used to be comparatively healthy, till, 
in 1852, a cut called the Rer csca|)e was made to drain some swami» 
at the junction of the Delhi and Hissar canals. This cut, as.sisted by 
the Grand Trunk Road, holds up the Hangar drainage in a loop of 
the Khadir, just as the canal does at Karnal, till the banks break and 
pour the water down the Burhi Nadi, which would ordinarily can)' it 
off harmlessly, but which has silted up to a great- degree since the cut 
stopped the regular flow of drainage on to the city of Panipat. The 
sickness so cau.sed was so great that in 1854 the head-quarters of 
the district were moved from Panipat to Karnal on this ground. 
Rice cultivation was then prohibited in the neighbourhood of the 
town, but the prohibition is no longer in force. 

676. Panipat Families. — The city of Panipat, considered as a 
landed estate, is divided into four tarafs or separate Cstates held by 
the Rajputs, the Ansars, the Makhdumz.-idahs, and the Afi^'hans. 
These families are of sufficient im]x>rtance to demand a brief notice of 
each. 

577. The Panipat Ansdris. or helpers of the prophet, are des- 
cended from Khwaja Abdullah P/r of HWt, one of whose descendants, 
called Khwaja Malk Ali, was summoned from H/rdt by Sultan Ghiis- 
ul-di'n Balban on account of his repute for learning, and settled at 
Panipat. They intermarry only with Ansdris, Pirzadah.s and the 
Saiyads of Barsat and Sunpat. Many celebrated men have sprung 
from this family. Among the most celebrated are — 

(i). Khwdja Abdul Rizdq. bakhshi in Alamgir's reign. 
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(2). KhwAja MuAyin-ul-daula Dilcre dil Khan, and his brother 
Zakaria Khan, sons of (i) and respectively Viceroy of Cabul and Go- 
vernor of Lahore at the time of Nadir Shah's invasion.* 

(3). Lutfullah Khan Sddik Shams-ul-daula Tahdwar Jang, also 
son of (i). tutor to Aziin Shah, warder of the Fort at Delhi during 
Nadir Shah's invasion, and wazir to Bahddur Shah, Farrukhsfr, and 
Mahomad Shah.^ 

(4). Shakrullah Shcr Afghan Khan Izzat-ul-daula, also son of 
(i), subadar of Tatta. 

(5). Mahomed Ali Khan, grandson of (3), and author of the 
Tankh-i-Muzaffari and the Bahmlmawwdj.* 

(6). Abdul Mulk, a celebrated saint, described in the Ain 
Akbari.* 

578- The Makhdumzddahs or Muhajarfn Arabs are descendants 
of Alxlul Rahman of Ghazrun, who came to India with Mahmud of 
Ghaznavi, settled at Panipat, and had a descendant, Sheikh Jaldl-ul- 
din Kahi-t-aulia Makhdum, from whom the family is sprung. His 
shrine has a ////;/ tree, the leaves of which arc a sovereign remedy 
aj^ainst bhnts ; and no blnU ever attacks a Makhdumzadah. They 
intermarry with Ansdrisand Makhdumzadahs only. From this family 
arc sprung — 

(1). Nawab Mu^arab Khan, Governor of Gujrat in Jahangir*s 
time. * 

(2.) Sheikh Hasan, grandfather, and Sheikh Bina, father of (i), 
very celebrated surgeons.* 

679. The Afghans, or Sherwdni Pathans, descended from Malk 
Shcnvan Khan, who is said to have come to India with Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. They marry only Pathans. 

680 The Rajputs, a Tunwar family, said to be descended from 
Raja Anand Pdl of Delhi. The hereditary chaudhriship of pargana 
l*anipat belongs to this family. 

681, The People of Panipat City— The people of Pdn{pat are 
proverbially classed with those of Kasur and of Jagadhri as bearing 
^not the highest of characters. I think that, taken as a whole, they 
IJcrhaps deser\e their reputation. They are almost all more or less 
cilucaieil men; they have the misfortune to hold their land revenue 
free, so that they are never wholly without means; but they are too 
sharifxo cultivate themselves, while the body of landowners has out- 



577. • S. M. i. 165. » Kll. vii. 442 ; viii. 235. » Ell. viii, 235, 316, K, 270. 
•\. A. ii, 223. 
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grown the capacity of the land to support idle hands in comfort Of 
course there are numberless individuals who cam an honest livelihood 
by service or the like, and very many whose character for probity is 
unblemished, for many of whom I have the highest personal respect 
But there is a very largrc residuum indeed who have attained the most 
consummate skill in chicanery; and their nearest female relations, all 
of whom are strictly secluded, and almost all of whom possess land 
under the Mahomcdan law of inheritance, aflbrd them a wide field 
for its practice without danger, which they take advantage of to the 
full. Their law of succession, and the tendency to intellectual sub- 
tlety which marks the race, have rendered their tenures and titles ex- 
tniordinarily complicated, and an 8-anna power-of-attomcy, attested 
by a couple of friends, and purporting to cmi)ower the holder to dispiie 
fully of the lands and other property of his wife, sister, or mother, is 
often the basis of very curious proceedings indeed. 1 should add that 
the above description is far less true of the Rajputs than of the other 
classes of inhabitants ; and is esi)ecially ina])plicable to the KaliAr 
Rajputs, who, cultivating themselves, and being therefore looked 
down upon by their fellows, have generally esca|x?d contamination. 
Hut the typical Panipat suitor, with a petition of grccit length and 
intricacy, and disj)laying great research in fields of jurisprudence whol- 
ly irrelevant to the matter at issue, with a small law library of repealed 
Acts in his pocket, and who pours out in very high-flown langujifjc 
an interminable argument of which the locus is a circle carefully des- 
cribed round the point in dispute, is not a pleasant man. The other 
day a Nawab and a Q;l/.i, both he«idmcn of the town and entitled to 
chairs, told me without a blush that they had perjured themselves in 
a former suit before me in order to gain a few ru|XM:s ; and that their 
statements then m<ide should not be weighed .igainst them in anotHer 
claim they were then prosecuting, and with which they inconvenient- 
ly conflicted. 

582. Chaudhrifl.— The two hereditary chaudhris of pargan^^ 
Karnal and Panipat are Alxlul Karim, Chauh.in of Jundla, ari« 
Riasat Ali, Tiinwar of Panipat; both R/ijputs. There was ^ Jy 
chaudhri of Hala for the small group of villages belonging to J/f^V' 
but the ofiice dated only from recent times. Hoth these chaudlin^ 
have now been made cai/tiarso^ their resjKrctive satis ; and the 1^' 
come of Panipat zail is suflicient Hut the income of the Jundla sd^U 
is not half that of many other of the sails ; and I .should have mucn 
liked to propose an additional grant by way of indm. Under tb^ 
Emperors, the chaudhri always enjoyed a considerable assignment 
of revenue, as shown by grants now in the possession of the fami/y* 
Till the transfer of the Karnal pargana to the Mandals. he used to 
receive an allowance of 7 per cent on the revenue of the pargana as 
ndnkdr. In 1820 this was commuted for an annual payment of Rs. 
300, which the Mandal assignees continued to pay till 1850, when 
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hey objected to continuing the allowance on the ground that a 
•cgular settlement had been made. The objection was accepted, 
ind the payment ceased. I should now proix)se an indm for the 
^haudhri^ were it not that the Mandal income has been largely rc« 
duccd by reduction of assessments* and I do not wish to increase 
the measure of reduction in any way that can possibly be avoided. 
But I think the subject should be borne in mind, and some future op- 
portunity taken advantage of if possible. 

583. Antiquities—The objects of antiquarian interest existing 
in the tract arc few in number and of little importance. The most 
curious of them is the old shrine of Sita Mai, at the village of that 
name in the Xardak. It is built in the ordinary form of a Hindu tem- 
ple, of which Mr. Fcrgusson gives many examples in his Handbook 
of Indian Architecture. It is of brick ; but the curious feature is the 
elabonite ornamentation which covers the whole shrine, the pattern of 
which is formed by deep lines in the individual bricks which seem to 
have been made before the bricks were burnt, so that the forms they 
were to take must have been separately fixed for each brick. A large 
part of the shrine was pulled down and thrown into the tank by some 
iconoclast Kmpcror ; and though the bricks have been got out and the 
shrine rebuilt with them, yet they have been put together without any 
rcq[ard to the original pattern. The broken finial, part of which has 
been recovered, is of a curious shape if it was originally made for a 
Hindu temple, as it is more suggestive of Buddhist symbolism. The 
shrine is said to mark the spot where the earth swallowed up Sita in 
answer to her api>eal for a proof of her purity. * 

684- The shrine of Qalandar Sahib at Panipat possesses two 
slabs of touchstone of very unusual size. It was built by Khizi Khdn 
*nd Shadi Khan, sons of the Emperor Ala-ul-din Ghori. Pdnipat 
possesses several buildings dating from early Afghan times ; and the 
Kabul Hiigh mosque built by Babar has already been mention- 

685- The mindrs which mark the course of the old Trunk Road 
**"c still standing at intervals of about two miles. And the ruins of 
^Hc hostelries (santis) at Gharaunda and Simbhalka are still in exis- 
^^nce, the former being a very fine and striking specimen of early 
Murrhal architecture. It was built by Khan Firoz in the reign of 
^liah Jehiin. about 1632 A. D. The contrast between the huge brick 
ts^tes which were then necessary for the protection of travellers, and 
^^e s!ii;ht structures which now suflFice for the same purpose, speaks 
Volumes as to the state of the country at the respective periods. 

• When I \vr. tc this, it was unvlcrMoiHl that the NTaml.ils were not to receive the owners* 
n\c*, if ihoir viUngcs. Since ihcn these hnve been made over to them ;and I think aniWw 
niithi now U giAuicd to the Jun.ilachauJhri. 

583. * T. W. ii. 40J. ' 
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580. Weights and Measures-— The weii^hts and measures of 

the tnict arc divided into kachha sind /aH*a; the latter t)cing the stan- 
dard measures in which Government returns and records are prepr- 
ed» the former, the measures used by the people in their daily life. 
Close to the towns the villajjers often use/ri/'/v7wei(;;htsand measures; 
towards the Kohtak border they always unicftMa weights and/rar/tia 
measures ; in the rest of the tract both arc always kachha, ])ut prices 
arc ahva>s quoted in pakka weights. Thus when a villager says his 
field produces three maunds a bigha, and grain is 30 seers per rupee 
the maund and b/gha are kachha^ the sccrs Jutkka, 

687. The weights used are as follows, the fakka weight being 
ahva>*s double the kachha weight of the same name :— - 

I.* 

5 tolas = I chitdnk pakka 

20 „ = 4 „ „ = ipdopakka 

80 „ = 16 „ „ = 4 t. t» = ■ iwrpakka 

3.200 „ = 640 „ „ s 160 „ M B 40 M M « I maumlpiikki 



II. 

4 pao kachha = I seer kachha 
160 „ „ s 40 „ „ s I maund kachha s (41*15 Ibt.) 



(SajlU). 



III. 

5 seers fiakka s 10 seen kachha s 1 dhari 

10 „ „ - 20 „ „ B 2 M » I dl>*«n 

60 „ „ =s 120 „ „ 8 12 M a 6 „ « I pind m tl2J'45 Ibt.) 

This last is the real village measure, the weights in it alone not vaiy« 
iiig from kachha to pakka. Dhari is a thing put down [dkama) \ 
dhaun is a thing taken up {dhauna\ Besides these there zxQgahra^ 
or as much as can be carried under the arm ; and bhdr^ or as much as 
can be carried on the head. 

588. The measures of length are as follows, the kachha yard 
being three quarters the length of the/^/'^ir, and being always used by 
the people : — 



I. 








3 Ungli 


= 


1 girah 




4 M 


=: 


s I muthi 




12 „ 


= 


4 .. = 3 .. = « 


balisht 


24 M 


^ 


8 ., = 6 „ =2 


„ « 1 hith 


46 .. 


= 


12 „ = 9 » « 3 


„ s ae 1 £af kachha 


38 .. 


=s 


16 „ s 12 „ =4 


„ « a „ « 1 gaipakka«(jj inches) 


II. 








2 Quadams 


= I gatha kachha 




20 




= 10 „ „ = 1 


jarfb kachha « Kl\l%V^^^\ . 



Wf 
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raJkkJ— 




20 sq. gathas 


s 1 biswah 


400 „ „ a: 1 sq. jarib 


= 20 „ 


A'othha^ 




5 sq. gatha = 


= 1 biswal 


100 „ „ =1 sq. jarib 


« 20 „ 



in. 

3 Gm pakka = I gatha pakka 
60 ,. .. = ao „ „ = t jarlb pakka=r(55 yardt). 

The ////§r// is the fingjer breadth ; the /;///////, the closed fist ; the 
biil:s/it, the span ; the fidth, the cubit, or from the elbow to the finger 
tips ; the quadam^ the double pace. 

689. The measures of area are as follows, each kachha measure 
bcin^ one-third of the corresponding pakka measure ; and the people 
using kachha measure generally. 



I bfgha s ( j of an acre) 



s I bfgha s(/y of an acre) 

The bisiiuth, whether kachha or pakka, is of course further sub-divided 
into bisiMttsi, tisnuinsi, kachuuinsi, &c., each being one-twentieth of 
the preceding one. The measure of area is, as usual, probably de- 
rived from a seed measure or b/si.^ It is curious that land pay- 
ing revenue to Government used in old days to be measured with 
a shorter chain than land of which the revenue was assigned ; and we 
find this short chain i^erpctuated throughout the Ambala district 
and much of the Indri pargana, where the owners do not cultivate 
themselves, and by the Skinners or similar landlords ; the chain used 
being the siifi or rope chain, which gives a kachha bigha of only VV 
instead of a^ of an acre.* This chain is unknown to the villagers of 
the tract. Up till 1826, in which year the Government introduced 
the pakka bigha of 3,025 square yards, the local bigha was the present 
kachha bigha of I, 008 square yards, which is approximately one-fifth 
of an acre. 

590, There are no real measures of capacity current in the tract, 
grain and liquids being sold by weight. The wdp used to measure 
grain generally holds either a maund or a maund and a quarter ; but this 
is only approximate, and the contents of any particular measure are 
always weighed to ascertain the total weight. A pinch of anything is 
called chugti ; a closed handful, viuthi ; and the contents of the two 
hands put open side by side, aujla. 

589. » X. W. P. ii. 38. 139. • N. W. p. ii, 177. i89f. 
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Chapter XVII.— HISTORY OF THE SETTLEMENT. 



591- Settlement Notifleations.— The tract was put under 
revision of settlement by Panjab Government Notification Na 1 19 
of 29th January 1872, which runs as follows :— 

No, 119, the fgfh ^aMuary t8^2, — Notifieathn, — ^\llcrM•, under lanction of the Got* 
trnor-Gener.il in Council, certain portions of the IVIhi division are to be put under settle* 
ment, the following Notification is issued in accordance with the provitioas contained it 
Section 11, Act XXXIII of 1871 (Panjab I^nd Revenue Act) :— 

I.— The local area, which is hereby put under settlement, consists of tlic loUowiiif 
portions of the undermentioned districts ;— 



of the Karnll district— Pi nipat, and 163 villages of paigtnah Kami!, fonncrif 
attached to the Panipat district of the North-Westem Provinces. 



2.— The settlements will be made by the following officers ^— 
(1). Mr. O. Wood, in charge of the settlement. 

(2). Mr. D. Ibbetson, Assistant Settlement Officer, of whorn^ 

(1). Mr. Wood will have chief control of the settlements of the entire divi* 
sion, and be considered the officer in charge of these setilenenta. 

(3). Mr. Ibbetson will be retained at Delhi, or deputed to ifamil, as the olScer ta 
charge may think fit, and will rank as Assistant Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Wood and Mr. Ibbetson are hereby invested with judicial powers vnder 
Section 21 of Act XIX of 1866, to be exercised in the Balabgarh pargaaak 
of the Delhi district. 

3.— The settlements thus conducted will be re-settlements, and will comprise- 

(I). A re-assessment of revenue. 
(2). A revision of the record of rights. 

4.-rSurveys and plans will be made for the whole of the tract herchj deelaied to W 
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692. This was afterwards modified by Notification Na 8is of 
14th June 1872, which, as corrected by an erratum dated 12th Octo- 
ber 1872, ran thus : — 

AV Sts, the iithjunt /^iT.— In modification of the last portion of pan. t of Panjib 
Government Notification, in the Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce^ 
No. 119, dated 29ih January 1872, and in continuation of the said Notification, the follow* 
ing Notification is issued by order of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 1 1 of the Panjib Land Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871). 

• •••••••••• 

Mr. Ibbetson, Assistant Settlement OiTicer, is hereby invested, under Section si of Act XIX 
of 1865, with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner with full powers, to decide suits 
regarding land or the rent, revenue, or produce of land in the villaj^es of parganah V^nlpat 
fnine in number) now under a regular settlement for the first time, of which a list is append- 
ed, and in village Khojgipur, of the Karnil parganah ; such powers to be exercised on the 
revenue and not the civil side of this court. 

• •••••»••••• 

Para. 3 of the abovementioned Notification is hereby cancelled, and the following lubsti* 
luted :~ 

The settlements, with the exception of those villages in respect of which judicial 
powers are hereby conferred, which are under a regular settlement, will be re-settlements, 
and will comprise — 

i.^A re-assessment of the revenue. 

t.— A judicial determination of rights in land, and the formation of a record of rights 
in regard to the villages now under a regular settlement for the first time, and 
a revision of the record of rights in regard to the remaining villages. 

Karnal District. 
Parganah Pdnipai. 



I. Ahmadpur Majra. 

S. Bahauldinpur. 

3. Risalii. 

4. Sua Kheri. 
$. Saidpura. 



6. Piniptt. 

7. NagU. 

8. Nurpur MughUn. 

9. Hartdri. 



Parganah XamdL 
Khojgipur. 



V *^i The settlement was declared completed by Notification 
Na 1068 of 3rd November 1880, which ran as follows :— 

iSSalheHoi^T.Hh^'*- ?'^^^^ t7^«^//^ Notification No. 519 of nth Twit 

iST'iulemJ^^n,^^^^ '*P**« ^f *»>« Financial Commlssfoner 

le^lemrnt ^rT'^rif * r "* ^^^T?.^*'* '\!H P*'* ^^ '^^ ^amil district placed under 
S^d sTrof i^th^^^^^^ Notification Nos. 119 of 29th January 187J 

5?«rt Inder l^-Hon .1 A^^^^^ l^v vim ^? T^'~7 ^*^«* "^*»» October 1872, is pleised to 
foTThe^rd ^nZ .L V '' i^'?"? "^^'^^^ '*^** *»>« '«^^'<* of "g»»l« r^^tly*^prepared 
•or ^he said part of the Kamil district be handed over to the Deputy Commislio^ of 
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594* Offloen and their Powert^— Mr. Wood was in charge of 
the settlement from the beginning till the 1 2th March 1873, I bring 
his Assistant. From that date I was formally put in charge of the 
settlement as Assistant Settlement Officer, but still remained under 
the direction and superintendence of Mr. Wood, my powers and du- 
ties being in no way altered. On the 19th December 1875 the set- 
tlement was removed from Mr. Wood's superintendence, and I was 
brought in immediate subordination to the Commissioner, and held 
charge on this footing till the completion of operations. Gobind Sahai 
was appointed Extra Assistant Settlement Officer in May 1876. 

The annexed table shows the Superintendents and Depifty Su- 
perintendents who have assisted me in the Settlement: — 

KamdlanJ Pdtttpat-^ 
Superintendent ... Gobind Sahai, from Wginning to 28th Jan. 1875. 

Deputy Superintendent ... lUm Nith, „ „ „ 14th Feb. 1875. 

Karndl — 

D„„rv Sur«.N«KO«T ... {^^^^'^ ^ ^^ /f^ ^, '^y, ]t X 

(Kirpa RAm, „ 1st Tune 187$ „ l6thjttne 187I 
Badr-ul-din, „ I7tn ., 1878 „ end. 

PAnipai^ 

( Gobind Sahai, from 29th Tan. 1875 to 39th May 187^ 
Superintendent ... \ KhAdim Husen „ 30th May 1876 „ 19th Feb. 187F 

( Kidir NAth „ 30ih Feb. 1877 to end. 

Deputy Superintendents... Ahmad Bakhsh, from 15th „ 1875 to end. 

C HamM-ul-d(n, from 1st June 1875 to 19th Aug. 1875. 
\ Beli Rim, „ 3oth August 1875 to end. 

f Lachmi Ndrain, from 1st June 1877 to 28th Sept. 1879. 
( Harbhaj Rai, „ 39th Sept. 1879 to end. 

« f Gop&l Sahai, „ l6th Jan. 1878 to 36th Feb. 1879. 
(ThikurDis' ,• lyh .. 1880 „ end. 

The judicial powers conferred in connection with the settlement 
and the Notifications conferring them are shown in the annexed table. 
I have classified the cases for shortness ; class A comprising all cases 
regarding land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of land, situated in the 
nine villages of parganah Pdn/pat and one village of parganah Karn4l 
coming under settlement for the first time, and enumerated in Notifica- 
tion No. 815 of 14th June 1872 quoted above ; and class B comprising 
all cases under the Panjdb Tenancy Act. 

• For City of PAnipat only. 
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Progress of the Survey and Reoord of Rights. 



All these powers were to be exercised on the revenue, and not on 
the civil side of the respective courts. Moreover, Notification 
No. 284 of 23rd February 1875, directed all Tahsildirs, Assistant Com- 
missioners, and Deputy Commissioners in the Karndl district to 
exercise their respective powers in suits falling under the two classes 
already mentioned, and arising in the part of the district under 
settlement, on that side of their courts. 

Notification No. 519 of nth June 1880, after cancelling the 
abovementioncd Notifications, continued as follows:— 

Tkf tith June /^^b.^Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1877, the IIon*ble tlM 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleasetl to direct that the jurisdiction hereby withilrawn be ele^ 
cised henceforth solely by the civil courts by which such jurisdiction would have been 
exercised had the jxirts of the aforesaid Notifications hereby cancelled not 1>ecn published. 
Provided that any cas«^ now pending before any officer under any of the said Notificatioai 
shall 1)e disposed of by him as if this present Notification had not been issued. 

Finally, Notification No. 1204^^ of 13th September 1873 invested 
me with powers under the Panjdb Land Revenue Act in regard to the 
appointment, punishment, and removal of patwdrfs: and the appoint- 
ment, fine, and removal of district qanungos and naib q<inungos. 

696. Progress of the Survey and Becord of Fights— 1 

reached Karnal at the beginning of February 1872. my staff joined at 
the end of the month, and the patwdris were made over to me a fort- 
night later. The settlement was finally completed on the 5th of Octobci 
1880; thus the time taken over it has been inordinately long. But I 
think that this fact may be in a great measure accounted for. Nc 
sooner was the settlement begun than the Government of India or- 
dered that, of all the settlement fees which used to be collected sc 
freely in former settlements, none should in future be levied except 
those authorised under the Land Revenue Act. The estimates had 
been framed before these orders were passed ; and no provision had 
been made to take the place of » the income thus cut off. Moreover, 
the experiment was tried for the first time, I believe, in these settle- 
ments, of giving the Settlement Officers very limited judicial powers, 
and leaving the mass of the litigation to be decided as usual by the 
district courts ; and I think the degree of relief which this pl-n was to 
afford to the settlement staff was overestimated. Finally, the tract 
under settlement in Karndl had the misfortune to be only a tahsil 
and a half The result was that the settlement was terribly under- 
handed. We had, it is true, only 336 villages to settle ; but they 
included 570,615 acres, of which 258.102 were cultivated, which \icit 
split up into 1,268,461 plots to be separately entered in the field re- 
gisters, and were divided into 89,445 separate holdings all requiring 
separate attestation and record. The patudris' siafT numbered I HI 
while I had only one Superintendent, one Deputy Supermtendcnl. 
seven munsarims and 13 naibmunsarims to ^ipcivisethe whole. For 
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in pairs, so that only half could be trained in survey at the same time. 
Thus when a man had been taught to map well, much of his time was 
taken up in teaching his partner who was only learning, and who was 
painfully surveying while the other was writing the register. 

But even where there was no hesitation about dismissing a useless 
man, it was for a long time impossible to replace him, for I had no 
sufficient pay to oTer as an inducement. The patw&ris' pay avejraged 
Rs. 8-8 a month, but was oi\cn less than Rs. 7 ; while I was not allowedi 
till early in 1874, to equalise the piy by taking from the better-paid cir- 
cles to give to the worse. Proposals for increase of pay were submitted 
in June 1872, but sanction was not received till June 1873 ; and then, 
owing to a misunderstanding, only a comparatively small increase was 
sanctioned, not amounting to half what I had asked for ; while no fur* 
ther increase was sanctioned till the end of 1 876. The consequence was 
that men could not be induced to accept the vacant appointments, or, 
having accepted, to retain them. Circles remained vacant for months; 
and at the end of the first two years, of 144 new patwdrfs appointed 
by me at various times, only 50 remained with me, while 54 of the oV 
patwdrfs had been dismissed. And even when I was able to offer fair 
pay, the difficulty was not removed ; for the post of patwarf is not held 
in esteem in these parts, and scores of competent men who would will- 
ingly have served me as amhts would not come for the same pay as 
patwdr{s. Thus we struggled on with a staff of patwdrfs learning 
their work under a wholly insufficient supervising establishment ; and 
with a scale of pay so small that punishment was difficult and replace- 
ment often impossible. The supervision was necessarily imperfect; 
for it was impossible for one Superintendent and one Deputy Super- 
intendent to attest the preliminary statements of rights and genealo- 
gical trees, carry on the routine work, and at the same time properly 
superintend the survey ; and much of the work had to be condemned 
and done over again when tested. 

698* Besides the settlement work proper, a yearly examination, 
not only of the riverain villages, but also of the whole of the rM-affect- 
ed tract, which alone included 187.984 acres and 428,027 fields, 
had to be made and papers to be drawn up ; and the patwdrfs had 
to perform their district duties as usual with the exception of prepar- 
ing the yearly papers, no substitutes being sanctioned. The delay 
caused by the patwdrfs being constantly called off for district work 
has been great throughout, and was for the first two or three years 
intolerable. At first the average time thus taken up was 70 working 
days in the year for each man ; in the third year this had fallen to 36^ 
and in the fourth year to 18 days. 

699. Thus at the beginning of 1875 only half the tract had 
been surveyed ; and not one half of the area so surveyed had been 
finally examined and passed. But by this time the patwdrfs had 
passed through their educational stage; the permission to appoint 
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assistants, when absolutely necessary, was taken advantage of with 
respect to some of the oldest and best men who had been kept on, 
hoping, against hope, that they might learn to survey ; the survey of 
the remaining half of the district was completed early in 1876, and 
the measurements were all tested and passed by the middle of the 
same year. 

599a. Till the beginning of 1875 I had been under the impres- 
sion that the orders about patwar/s required that a// the settlement 
work should be performed by them exclusively. I was then for the 
first time given to understand that an additional staff of writers 
might be employed for purposes of check, compilation of statistics^ 
and fairing. The funds for this extra establishment were at first diffi- 
cult to obtain ; as it was understood, till 1876, that parchah fees were 
to be levied on proprietary and not on cultivating holdings. But lat- 
terly advances from settlement fees provided funds from which extra 
establishment was paid and stationery purchased: During 1 875 a small 
staff mas employed in compiling statistics from the district records. 
As the survey drew near completion, the process of checking was ra- 
pidly pushed on ; and by the end of 1876, within six months of the 
final passing of the measurements, the assessment returns were prac- 
tically complete. 

600. Meanwhile the papers were being prepared for final attest- 
ation, which began towards the end of 1876, and extended over two 
years. By the 30th June 1880 the Government and patwdrfs* copies 
of the records, the canal records, and the extracts of rights and hold- 
ings, were completed for all but the two cities ; and the work was 
finally completed three months later. The delays caused by the annual 
fever epidemic, which attacks Karndl in particular, and especially 
^y that of 1875 ; by the heavy rains which flooded the canal 
villajjcs while we were surveying them ; by the droughts which drove 
away the owners whom we wanted to attest our records ; by periodi- 
ca! calls for survey of land taken up for, on the whole, some 100 miles 
of canals and channels after our survey was over, and the alterations 
>nour papers thus necessitated ; and by the ficld-to-field examination 
of all the Nardak villages and the preparation of statements for re- 
missions and suspensions of demand in each harvest for four succes- 
sive years of drought, were more serious than might be thought pos- 
•^ible without experience of them. The bhdydchdra tenure on which 
almost all the villages were held, and the enormous size of some, and 
larj^c size of most of them, very greatly increased the complexity and 
difficulty of the operations. And, finally, the trouble caused by Su- 
perintendent Kiddr Nath's lengthened illness and incompetence, and 
by the necessity of doing over again much of the testing work that 
had been done under him, was very great. The statement on the 
next page shows the establishment as it stood at the end of each 
year ; while the whole cost of the settlement is given in §604. 
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601. Personal work of Settlement Officer.— There appears 

to have been, at the beginning of settlement operations, a misconcep- 
tion about the position which 1 was to occupy. I was appointed as 
assistant to Mr. Wood, to be stationed at Kamdl or Delhi as he 
might determine : and I was allowed no English clerk, and only Rs. 
115 a month for office establishment. In fact, it was intended that I 
should have no independent correspondence. But in reality I was 
practically in separate charjjie of the Karndl settlement, subject, of 
course, to Mr. Wood's supervision, from the very beginning ; and the 
Commissioner at once directed that all correspondence should be 
conducted in English. In the beginning of 1875 Rs. 50 was sanction- 
ed for an English clerk; but the pay was quite insufficient to secure a 
competent man for what was looked upon as very temporary em- 
ployment, and two appointments on trial only resulted in my English 
oflice getting into hopeless confusion. Consequently I have, for every- 
thing except mere copying, been my own head-clerk throughout, even 
keeping my own registers till quite lately. The amount of petty la- 
bour thus entailed upon me has been very great. My original vernacu- 
lar office establishment, though quite inadequate, was never increased. 

602* The assessment returns were ready in the beginning of 
1877; my assessment report for Pani'pat was submitted on 3rd June 
1877, and that for Karnal on 14th February 1878, the detailed assess- 
ment of Panfpat having meanwhile been prepared in the rough. Orders 
were received on the Pani'pat Report in November 1878, calling for a 
further report on the canal tract ; the detailed assessments of the 
Kliudir were announced on 14th December 1878 ; the further report 
was submitted in January 1879, and the Bangar assessments an- 
nounced in anticipation of final orders on 20th of February 1879. 
The Financial Commissioner's orders on the Karnal Report were 
received at the end of June 1879, but Government orders were 
delayed ; and at the end of September power was obtained to announce 
the detailed assessments in anticipation of them, which was done for 
the whole tahsil on loth October 1879. In the cold weather of 1879-80^ 
I was employed for three months on special duty in connection with 
the re-scttlcmcnt of Kaithal and Thanesar. Finally, orders on the 
subject of the patwari cess, till receipt of which I could not complete 
the record of any single village, reached me on the 20th May 1880. 

603. I think I have shown some reason for the long time which 
the sciilcmcnt has taken ; for the fact that there were only two tahsfls 
umler settlement only reduced the labour of the Settlement Officer, 
and did not affect the time necessary for the settlement of each single 
tahsil. Bui I do not for a moment wish to imply that I am free from 
blame in the matter. I j^m only too painfully conscious of the many 
mi^i.ikcN 1 have made ; of the lime that has been spent in straining 
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ai\er great accuracy in the earlier stages of work that had after all 
to be gone over again and checked in the final stages ; of many at- 
tempts to secure a* greater degree of accuracy than is passible in 
papers prepared by the agency at our disposal, at a cost that was too 
great in proportion to the advantages it purchased ; and of many en- 
deavours to personally supcr\*ise and control details which took up 
much time that might have been better employed. Hut I had, when ap- 
pointed, only been a year in the countrj', had never seen a settlement, 
and had not the faintest conception of the enormous labour involved itt 
the complex processes of attestation, check, and comi>arison, or of the 
time which the mere mechanical operation of copying would consume-. 
In fact, I had to feel my way as I went on, with no general idea of the 
amount of work to be done to guide me. And, above all, the absence 
of any sufficient supervising staff in the earlier years of the .settlemcn - 
forced me to take upon myself a Lirge share of the routine work of th-^ 
settlement, of which I afterwards found it diOicult to divest myse! t 
1 can at any rate say with truth th.it I have never at any time sparer 
myself or my labour ; that all the operations which fell upon me pc^ 
sonally as Settlement Officer have been performed with the mo^ 
anxious care ; and that the people have felt throughout that any ai^ 
every complaint or petition was sure to meet with an open ear and 
patient investigation from me. 

608a. Cases decided*— The following figures show the numb^K 
of cases decided during the settlement o|Krations: — 

Offietr diciJiug, JudUiat Suits, KiWMM Casts. 

Settlement Officer ... 407 ... 8,674 

Extra Assistant S. O. ... 527 ... 3.4«t6 

Two Superintendents ••. 414 •■• 7*7 ■ J 

Total ... 1,34^* . • •8.79i 

604. Cost of the Settlement— The figures given on the nex 
page show the money which passed through my hands during th< 
progress of the settlement It amounts in all to Rs. 5,54,102. Bt/f 
more than a third of this amount was the pay of the ordinary patwdri 
staff, the greater part of which would have been collected and disburs- 
ed even had there been no settlement. Excluding this money the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 3,63.65 1. As a set-off against this, fees to the amount 
of Rs. 64.274 were collected, while a sum of Rs. 39,040 was recovered 
from assignees of land revenue as their share of the expenses. The 
net co.st of the .settlement to Government was R.s. 2,61,230, an amount 
which is unduly enhanced by the pay and allowances of gazetted offi- 
cers, as the smallness of the tract under settlement caused the.sc items 
to bear an excessively high proportion to the total expenditure. 
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Expenditure of Karndl Settlement, in Rupees. 



Year. 



IS7I-72 

IS72.73 
1873*74 

IS74-75 
1875-76 

1876.77 

1877-78 

187879 
1879-80 

i88o-8i 



Total 



Imi)erial. "Settlement fees, PatwAris* pay. 



Rs. 

5.066 
25.204 
26.160 
26,910 

34,520 
41. "67 

43.077 

44.385 
46,650 

15.942 



3,09,081 



Rs. 



6.723 
12,227 
17.722 
13. "40 

4,752 
6 



54.570 



Rt. 



12,S65 

12.973 
20,043 
19,286 

15.970 

28.035 
23.189 

43.469 
14,621 



i.90.45i 



Total. 



Rs. 

j,o66 

38.069 

39.133 

46.953 
60.529 

69.364 
88,834 

80,714 
94.871 
30,569 



5.54.102 



Receipts. 



Court fees 
Process fees 
Settlement fees 
Patuiris* pay 

Recoveries from assignees of 
revenue 



Total 



Net cost 



Rs. 

7.875 

2,037 

54,362 

1.89.558 

39.040 

2.92,872 

2,61,230 

5.54.102 



Detail op Imperial Expenditure. 



Gazetted officers* pay 

„ travelling allowance... 
Fixed establishment's pay 
Tem}X)rary „ „ 

Travelling allowance of estab* 

lishment 
Tour charges 
Tents ... ... 

Surveying instruments 

Stationery 

Printing 

Postage 

Ot)ice rent 

Miscellaneous contingencies ... 

Total 



Rs. 

1.03,141 
9,145 

1.36,036 
6,644 




3.09,081 
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Chapter XVIIL— THE RECORD OF RIGHTS. 



605. The Record.— The settlement record consists of the fol- 
lowing papers in the order given, those not needed in any village 
being of course omitted from its record. Certain alterations in the 
prescribed forms were sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner in 
correspondence ending with his No. 6058 of loth October 1876 :— 



1. Field map. 

2. Field register. 

3. Index of old and new numbers. 

4. Genealogical tree. 

5. Al[)habctical list of owners. 
0. ,, „ tenants. 

7. Register of rights and holdings 



with ap|)endices. | 13. Final proceeding. 



8. Alphalietical list of welts. 

9. Record of irrigatitMi rights Id wells« 

canals, and streams, &c. 
la Statements of revenue*free hoKIingi sikI 
assignments of land revenue. 

11. Engagement fi>r tlie revenue. 

12. Administration pa|Kr. 



cs inc recora proper, oounaary maps ana nics, a rccora 01 inDs»- 
ms, and registers of revenue-free holdings and assignments, ha\r^ 
prepared. The principal papers are mentioned below in thei^ 
5. In parts of the city of Pdnfpat an appendix to the record o* 



Besides the record proper, boundary maps and files, a record of trib^^^ 

customs. 

been 

places. In parts of the city of Pdnfpat an appendi 

rights and holdings has been added, showing in detail the payer^» 

receivers, and amounts of the haqq raqhah^ haqq istmnrdr^ and kaqq (f^ 

mentioned in Section 262, the land liable to and free from these du^^ 

having been detailed in the khcivat opix)site each holding, but thcr"^ 

having been no room there for further particulars. 

606. Adjustment of Boundaries.— The adjustment of hour*-' 

daries was made by Sarddr Yur Mahomed before settlement opeim-* 
tions commenced. The maps prepared by him were quite useless fo^ 
purposes of field survey, and all the boundaries had to be mapped agaiif# 
while in very many cases they were incorrectly shown in the boundar/ 
maps, and had to be altered during the progress of settlement 
Wherever there was a dispute, and the boundary maps agreed with 
one another, the latter were taken as finally decisive. But in some 
cases the two maps of the same boundary did not agree, and a deci- 
sion was necessary ; while in others the actual boundary, as acted upon 
and agreed to by both villages, and as clearly defined by the cultiva- 
tion of the parties, diflfered from that shown in the maps. The 
boundaries on the jind border, too, were disputed by that State ; and 
were finally adjusted by me in accordance with the orders of Govern- ^ 4 
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ment, and sanctioned in Government, Panjib, No. 1347 of 15th July 
1875. A good many decrees for alteration of boundaries were obtain- 
ed, and these were acted upon as long as the progress of my work 
would permit ; for though the decrees, as worded, were simple waste 
paper, the village area being a purely administrative unit, and quite 
beyond the control of the courts, yet the judgments really affirmed 
the right to the land in question ; and it would have been most incon- 
venient to have had part of the common land of one village included 
in the area of the next, where it could possibly be avoided. 

607. All alterations thus made in the boundaries were commu- 
nicated to the Revenue Survey Department, who re-surveyed most of 
the alterations. But the district copies of the survey maps had been 
prepared long before the rc-survey. I have had a detailed map and 
register of all the alterations filed with the original boundary files in 
each case. The settlement field maps must, in any case, be the ulti- 
nia.tc puide in all cases that arc likely to be disputed in future ; for 
the lines proposed by the respective parties generally vary so slightly 
thxi.t the revenue survey maps, drawn to a comparatively small scale 
an<d showing no fields, are of no great use as guides. In one case, 
thnt of Regampur-Dadldnd, I separated, with the sanction of the 
Commissioner, the joint village into two distinct villages, each con- 
taining one estate, without any partition or re-distribution of lands 
l>oing necessary ; and complete partition was effected between the 
^Winners and the Gujar owners of Kabri and Nohrd, the four villages 
t>f" Kabri, Nohni, Sikandarpur, and Fan'dpur being created. Thus the 
t^^atnber of villages has been increased by three, and the number of 
^s^atcs by two during settlement. 

608. The Field Maps— All the settlement field maps have 
n drawn to the scale of 16 inches to the mile; and wherever the 
plots were too small to be shown on this scale, they have been given 
on the margin to a scale of 64 inches. This has almost always been 
ncccssar}' with the small holdings round the skirts of the homestead, 
^copied by fuel stacks, dunghills, and the like, and called kuri bitore. 
These have all been carefully entered in the record ; but the homestead 
Itself has been surveyed as a single block, and its interior details exclud- 
ed from the record of rights, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Financial Commissioner. The enlarged .scale has also been very often 
necessitated by the minute plots into which rice lands are sub-divided, 
fields of less than one-sixteenth of an acre being by no means uncom- 
mon. The total number of fields entered in the maps has been 910,356, 
and the addition of corners makes a total of 1,268461 separate entries 
in the field register. At last settlement the total number of fields 
was 393.682. 
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The boundary traverse was based apon a sort of interior triangula* 
tion defined by flags fixed to the highest trees in the area. I believe the 
sur\'cy to have been made with great accuracy. It has been severely 
tested by the new canal distributaries, the straight boundaries of which 
have been laid down on the completed m«ips by joining their points 
of intersection with the sides of the field they traversed ; and the maps 
have stood the test well. And the revenue surveyor, after a most care- 
ful and elaborate personal comparison of his maps with mine, recorded 
the result of his testing in the words quoted in the next paragraph. 
As the various villages had been surveyed in diflcrcnt seasons, some of 
them so abnormally wet that the swamps had been unduly exagger- 
ated, while river action had of course taken place yearly, and as I 
considered it of importance that the whole of the survey records 
should be brought up in these respects to the same year, I had all the 
riverain villages and those parts aflfcctcd by swamp and reh revised 
in the cold weather of 1875-76, which had been preceded by an aver- 
age season, and the records brought up to correspond with the exist- 
ing state of affairs. Unfortunately I was for some time ordered, not- 
withstanding my protests, to make my field maps on paper which 
quite failed to stand the wear and tear of subsequent office use ; and 
many of the original field maps, though mounted on cloth and patch- 
ed up as far as possible, have become practically useless. They wcrc-= 
carefully copied on tracing cloth at an early stage, and these copie 
have been filed with the final records, cultivation, culturable, am 
barren from nr//, from swamp, and from other causes, roads, watercuts 
&c., being distinguished by different colours. Tracing cloth, howevci 
is not a good material, as the paint and ink crack off at the foldi 
Copies for the patwaris have been made on common white cottoi 
cloth — a most admirable plan, as the maps stand even the roughcs 
treatment without injury. 

609. Comparison of Settlement and Professional Areas 

The detailed settlement areas varied so largely from those obtain 
by the revenue survey, that an elaborate comparison was institut 
by Captain Wilkins of the Survey Department, who returned to th 
district for the purpose, compared the two sets of maps, re-calculate 
all his areas, and re-surveyed some doubtful cases. In his mcmorai^ 
dum on the comparison he wrote as follows:—" The agreement of th-*: 
settlement field maps with the professional maps is marvellously 
good. In most villages every bend and turn agrees ; and the agree- 
ment is as good as might have been expected if the two surveys had 
been carried on pari pass A, instead of there having three or four years 
between them." 

610. The total area compared as follows, excluding the villages 
on the river bank, in which the revenue surveyor had continued hin 
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boundaries up to an imaginary line in the centre of the river-bed> 
while \vc measured only up to the waters* edge. 



Percentage of error on total area. 


Number of villages. 


Karndl. 


Panfpat. 


Total 


Less than a half 
A half to one 
One to one and a half 
One and a half to two 
Two to three 
Three to four 
Four to five 


36 
29 

24 
12 

3" 

7 

4 


48 
26 
16 

23 

25 
11 

4 


84 

55 

40 

18 

8 




143 


153 


296 



Considcrinpf the rough method of sur\-ey adopted in the settlement, 
and that the areas are obtained by adding together the areas of 
many thousands of minute plots, in each of which small fractions are 
neglected, these results appear to me satisfactory. 

611. The comparison of the detailed areas was less satisfactory. 
In the Karndl tahsil comparison was impossible, as when this tahsil 
was surveyed no settlement operations were contemplated, and the 
Panjiib Government instructed the Survey Department to confine its 
oiMiraiions to " the mapping of the demarcated boundaries, and of 
the principal topoirraphical features of the village area, no minute 
interior survey being required." For tahsil Panipat the figures are 
as follows : — 





Number of Villages. 






Percent njje o( error on 










cultivated area. 












Canal. 


Khadir. 


Total. 




to 1 


.6 


21 


37 




I M 2 


12 


8 


20 




2 .. 3 


9 


4 


'3 




3 .. 4 


8 


10 


18 




4 .» 5, 


10 


4 


14 




5 M 7'i 


11 


8 


19 




7S.. 10 


5 


5 


10 




10 „ 20 


«5 


3 


18 




20 „ 30 


1 


1 


2 




30 .. 40 


2 


• • • 


2 






89 


64 


"53 



244 
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It must be remembered that an interval of three to five years 
had elapsed between the two surveys, during which land had of course 
been broken up or abandoned ; while in the Khidir villages there are 
many sandy tracts which are only cultivated in exceptional seasons. 
Moreover, the professional areas for roads, canal cuts, and the like 
are estimated, not surveyed as ours are and were generally, under- 
estimated. And the professional areas arc wholly based upon the 
signs used in the maps, so that the omission of a sign throws the 
areas out : many discrepancies were shown to be due to this cause. 
The maps of each village were carefully compared, and, where neces- 
sary, the land was examined on the spot I submitted a detailed 
report which accounted satisfactorily for each case in the Khddir vil- 
lages, several of those in which the discrc|)ancies bore the largest pro- 
portion to the whole area being mere plots of a few acres in all. In 
some of the canal villages the differences are very large ; and here 
they are due to the revenue sur\'cyors having included as cultivation 
all, or almost all, land which was divided off into fields ; thus showing 
as cultivated the very large area of old cultivation which had been for 
years thrown out of cultivation by reh or swamp, and which was, of 
course, shown by us as barren or culturable. The differences, too, in 
the areas of canal cuts are very large, and these almost always run 
through cultivation ; while the spoil banks due to the annual silt cle.ir- 
ance often take up much land which the professional estimated area 
allowed nothing for. But the comparison of the maps showed that, 
in every case, the difference was one o{ classification merely, and not of 
computation or survey, the edges of cultivation as shown in the pro- 
fessional maps being clearly marked in our maps as the edges of old 
cultivation, though including much that we recorded as now unculti- 
vated. I know from personal acquaintance with most of the localities, 
and careful supervision of the revision of reh entries described in the 
last section, that the profcssionalclassification of cultivated and unculti- 
vated land, where it differed from ours, was wrong ; and this is not 
to be wondered at, for it is often exceedingly difficult to say by mere 
inspection for how long r^//-stricken or swampy fields have been aban- 
doned. 

612. The Field Register.— The field register shows the kinds 

of cultivated soil classified as follows : — 

{a\ Goirah ; manured ; unmanured. 

{p). Canal tor ; canal d/ll ; watered from brick wells ; watered 
from temporary wells ; watered from tanks, streams, &c. ; 
naturally moist ; dry. 

{c\ Ddkar ; rausU ; bhur, 

a45 
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The distinction between Goirah and manured, for which I am not 
responsible, is, I think, unnecessary ; and every additional sub-division 
increases enormously the complexity of the subsequent processes. 
I am not sure whether it is wise to retain even the distinction between 
manured and unmanured in the final record, though the areas must be 
ascertained for use in assessment. The classification was in many cases 
ver>' difHcult. It is often impossible to say whether a given field is 
raiisii or bMr ; and still more difficult to decide whether a given plot, 
which is slightly affected by reh, is barren or culturable. And, as I be- 
lieved uniformity in classification to be the most important point, and 
that interference in details in the very insignificant proportion of cases 
in which it was possible for me personally to interfere, would simply 
destroy all uniformity, I made it an almost absolute rule never to 
interfere other than generally in this matter. But I took care to as- 
cejlain the standard of classification adopted ; and my elaborate notes 
made on the six>t with a rough map in my hand, enabled me, when 
assessing, readily to allow for errors of judgment in this respect. In 
fact ransli differs so enormously in quality, that to assess merely on the 
recorded area of that class of soil would have been impossible. All 
land ordinarily irrigated from the canal was entered as so irrigated, 
without reference to the question whether canal water had or had not 
been taken in the year of measurement, the actual irrigation figures 
being obtained from the Canal Department for use in assessment. 
Similarly, all land ordinarily irrigated from a well was entered as well- 
irrigated, the area which the well could irrigate in any one year being 
carefully estimated by the munsarims, checked by the superior officers, 
and recorded in the well statement, and the depths of and to the 
water being measured and entered as a further check for assessment 
purposes. Land irrigable from a well, but watered from the canal, 
was entered as canal-irrigated ; as^otherwise it would have been exempt 
from owners* rates under the Act, while it would have paid no more 
than dry land under the system of distribution of revenue adopted by 
the people. All land rendered barren by rch or swamp was separate- 
ly recorded, so that an inquiry into the progress of these evils can 
be made at any time. 

The areas have been calculated by heights of triangles, and not on 
the old system of average lengths of opposite sides. The new method 
was easily taught to the surveyors and computers ; and the increase 
in accuracy is very considerable. 

613. Preliminary Attestation — The patwiris- annual papers 

were fiumd to bo so incomplete and incorrect that they were quite use- 
less as a preliminary record of holdings, and a proposal to sur\'ey 
without that paper was not sanctioned. Accordingly, as it became 
necessary to attest each holding, I determined to do so with great 
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thoroughness in order to facHitate the final attestation ; and the pieli* 
minary .attestation was, for the greater part of the tract, made with as 
much care and completeness as the final attestation itself. This 
turned out to be a great mistake. The first attestation Vas based 
upon the old, the final attestation upon the new survey, so that 
each holding had necessarily to be gone over again field by field 
Moreover, it was ruled that the decisions passed and statements 
recorded at preliminar>' attestation, were not btndingat final attestation 
Thus, though some labour was undoubtedly saved at final attestation 
by the disputes having been thoroughly gone into before hand, yet this 
saving was not nearly equivalent to the extra labour entailed in the 
first instance. Above all, as the preliminary attestation was made 
when I had no establishment whatever except my actual staff of 
patwdris, the delay caused by it was great 

614. The Final Attestation.— The final attestation was con- 
ducted in the following manner : — The tract w.is divided into circles 
one for each Deputy Superintendent Each Deputy Superintendent 
with his cstablisliment fixed his head-quarters at, first one large village, 
and then another, attesting from each centre all the villages lying so 
near that the people could come in the morning and go home in the 
evening, till his circle was completed. The general rule was that every 
sharer in the holding ftmst attend, either personally or by duly appoint- 
ed attorney. In the cases where sharers were living at a distance 
and did not appear, the holding went to the Superintendent, who, after 
service of notice on the absentee, attested it as a disputed case. 
This rule had necessarily to be rcla.xed in the Nardak, where, owing 
to the drought, many of the younger men had gone away with 
the cattle, or in search of work. But even there care was taken 
that some near relation of mature years was present in behalf of the 
absentee. 

I and my Superintendent were constantly moving about from one 
Deputy Superintendent to another ; and I believe that the attestation 
was very thoroughly done. I have had numberless files before me on 
petition, and have comparatively .seldom had to find fault with the 
proceedings. We anticipated considerable trouble from the provisions 
of § 1 9 of the Land Revenue Act, which generally forbids us to alter any 
entry in the old records without consent, as at last settlement the head 
of the family was very generally recorded as owner and the younger 
members left out But in most cases the people agreed to the entry of 
the whole of the sharers without demur ; and even when altogether 
the wrong owner had been entered, he or his heirs very generally con- 
sented to an alteration when confronted by the assembled brotherhood. 
The last settlement record of the old I'dnipat tahsfl was, with the 
above exception, ver}' fairly accurate. But that of the Mandal tract 
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was exceedingly incorrect, as plainly stated by the Settlement OiRcer 
himself at the time ; and in this part of the work great trouble was 
experienced. The mere fact that the number of fields has increased 
from 393,682 to 910,356, the numberofproprietaryholdingsfrom 18,760 
to 21,444, and the number of cultivating holdings from 33,909 to 
8944s "SAXiCQ last settlement, shows the laborious nature of the task. 
The patwdriV papers were, as a rule, quite useless ; being often little 
more than copies made from year to year, subject to such alterations 
as had been formally sanctioned, or pressed upon the patwdr{s* atten- 
tion by the parties. In an immense number of cases of inheritance the 
death had never been reported, nor mutation of names effected. The 
attestation of the city of Pan 1 pat in especial gave us trouble beyond 
belief. Not only were the tenures of an unusually complicated des- 
cription, and the people of the most litigious character ; but the latter 
never dreamed of obeying an order or attending upon an official till 
they were forced, while the native officials seemed afraid or unwilling 
to compel obedience. It is impossible to describe the delays and 
diflicultics which have attended the process. The papers of the sum- 
mary settlement were incomplete and almost entirely useless as records 
of rights ; and the present record is the result of as much labour as 
would have sufficed to prepare the record of seven or eight ordinary 
villages of the same size. 

615. Adjustment of Bights and Bents of Tenants.— The at- 
testation of the general status of tenants, whether with rights of occu- 
pancy or tenants-at-will, was, of course, merely a part of the general 
attestation. But we were directed by Government to classify the 
occupancy tenants according as they held their rights under the 
various sections of the Tenancy Act, and so far as the facts were undis- 
puted. The people did not attach much importance to the classifica- 
tion ; and the material facts were, as a rule, either admitted, or recorded 
in the file of the suit in which the status had been declared. The 
classification is given in the administration paper. When facts which 
would have affected the classification were disputed, the entry is 
simply •* disputed." 

616. The rents paid by the tenants at the time of attestation 
were ascertained with little difficulty or dispute ; the vast mass of the 
tenants paying revenue only, and in some of the villages in which 
tnic rent is taken, the tenants-at-will being allowed or even induced 
toattest lower rents than they actually paid, with the idea of influenc- 
ing the assessment. But we were directed to re-attest the rents of the 
occupancy tenants after the announcement of the new assessment, and 
to enter the new and not the old rents in the record. In doing this 
we had a good deal of trouble. Where the revenue had been enhanc- 
ed, and even in very many villages where a reduction had been given, 
the owners allowed their occupancy tenants to pay revenue only as 
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before. But in a good many villages where the demand had been re- 
duced» whether actually in order to relieve the village, or nominally 
by deduction of owners* rates, the owners refused to allow the tenants 
to take advantage of the reduction, which the tenants claimed to da 
As I had no power to decide the dispute summarily, I directed that 
in disputed cases the actual amount paid by the tenant on account 
of the land for the year immediately preceding the inquiry was to be 
entered as his rent. This generally meant his quota of the MM, or 
revenue plus cesses and such share of the village expenses as was dis- 
tributed over the revenue ; in fact, just what an owner would have paid 
for the same land, only calculated on the old and not on the new as- 
sessment This procedure was reported to the Financial Commis- 
sioner. The separation of owners* rates will probably lead to many 
and troublesome disputes of this sort 

617. Entry of Government Rights in Land.— Government. 

in its separate departments, is in possession of a great deal of land 
situated in the tract, occupied chiefly by the canal channels and dis- 
tributaries. To secure a correct record of this land, officials from each 
department were deputed to attend the survey parties ; and as each vil- 
lage was surveyed, a rough extract showing the results of survey 
and preliminary attestation of rights and holdings was forwarded to 
the officer in executive charge, who compared it with his records ; 
and all objections raised by him were considered and disposed of. 
The question of possession was, when a preliminary difficulty about 
the canal pillars had been overcome, productive of but little dispute; 
the people, as a rule, accepting the canal boundaries, and when they 
objected to them, the matter being settled by myself and the canal 
officer on the spot 

618. But the question of ownership was more difficult All the 
canal land, I think without a single exception, had been entered as 
property either of the village or of individuals in the old record. 
Where land had been taken up and paid for by Government there 
was no dispute ; or in the very rare cases when there was, the file was 
forthcoming, as no Karnill records had been destroyed in the Mutiny. 
As regards the old distributaries, too, it was admitted that the people 
had made them themselves on their own land— a fact specifically stat- 
ed by the Superintendent of Canals in his No. 334 of 5th December 
1847, to Commissioner. Delhi, as a ground for refusing remission of 
revenue on the land so occupied, — and that though Government had, 
when the water rates were raised, taken over the arrangements for 
their clearance, yet it had acquired only possession, and not property 
in them. But the Canal Department claimed property in the old 
canal bed and banks, on the score of long possession, of inheritance 
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from the preceding Government, and of what was described in 1827 
by Captain Colvin as "a long existing custom, authorised when first 
acted upon, though the dates cannot be traced, affirming the right of 
Government as loid paramount to the occupation of the ancient line 
of water course ; declaring its bounds to extend to 10 yards from the 
edge of the banks; and applying equally to the line of canal, and the 
lines of outlets and escapes from the canal." This claim the people 
in most instances resisted ; and we could not listen to it in the face 
of tji9 of the Land Revenue Act. In his No. 6501 of 6th Octo- 
ber' 1873, the Financial Commissioner directed us to ask the 
people, where they refused to admit the proprietary right of Govern- 
ment, whether they objected to the entry of a Government right of 
occupancy ; and on our doing so, the villagers readily consented in 
ever)' single instance to an entry to the effect that Government was 
entitled to hold the land so long as it was needed for canal pur- 
poses. This entry was accordingly made, and its meaning defined by 
a clause in the administration paper. In his No. 1261 of 3rd March 
1879, and subsequent correspondence, the Financial Commissioner 
ruled that land for which no compensation had been paid was held 
by Government only for so long as it was needed ; and that the ori- 
ginal owners retained the reversionary right when this ceased to be 
the case ; this being precisely the view urged all along by the people. 
He directed that — (i) land for which compensation had been made 
should be entered as Government property ; (2) where no compensa- 
tion had been made, the entry already described was sufficient ; (3) and 
that even where the people had entered such land as Government 
property, their reversionary right should be recorded. All we had 
to do to carry out these orders was to record the reversionary right in 
the vcr>' few cases, chiefly land under the Grand Trunk Road, which 
the people had entered as Government property. Compensation was 
defined to include exchange of land, as well as cash payment ; and 
when land had been taken for a road, and payment made for the 
cultivated parts only, it was ruled that the payment covered the 
whole. 

619. All other Government land, most of which, except thattaken 
up within the last few years, had not been paid for, was treated in 
exactly the same manner, except the part of the cantonment lands re- 
tained by Government and referred to in §569 — 571 supra, the rights 
.in which had been already defined in a regular and authoritative 
investigation. Kach department of Government holding land in the 
district has been furnished with the usual extracts from the register 
of rights and holdings, showing all the land held by it. The land 
held in the old cantonments by the Commissariat as a grazing dep6t 
is held on lease from the villagers, and called for no special treatment. 
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620. The Register of Rights and Holdinn.— There are only 

one or two points connected with this paper which call for special 
notice. The holding of each inferior owner has been entered imme- 
diately below the holding of the superior owner from whom the land 
was acquired, and the total of both has been shown below, that being 
the area which measures the share of the superior proprietor in the 
common land, as of course he retains the common rights appertaining 
to the land of which he has alienated the inferior ownership. The 
s4i//s or agricultural partners (cf §276 sa/^ra) have been carefully 
entered as such in the column for cultivation ; as I found that the 
common defence to a suit for rights of occupancy was, that the claim- 
ant, though entered as a cultivator at last settlement, was really 
only a s((i/7. Great care, also, has been taken to enter the original tenant 
as well as the actual cultivator in the very frequent cases of what is 
best described as sub-leasing. These subordinate cultivating tenures 
arc often very complicated. In one instance we found that a tenant 
with right of occupancy had let part of his land to the owner, who, 
again, had taken on the tenant as his sJJ/i to cultivate the land. 

621* Finally, in the very numerous cases in which members of 
the same family held distinct parts of the ancestral land out of all 
proportion to their proprietary shares, the cases in which the separation 
was really one of proprietary right were carefully distinguished from 
those in which the division had only been made for convenience of 
cultivation. The disputes under this head were few ; but when there 
was a dispute, it was ordinarily presumed that an unequal division, 
which had never been formally recorded or sanctioned, was only of a 
temporary nature. In many of these cases the sharers made a final 
partition of the land then and there, and recorded the result by con- 
sent. The khciuats of some of the vilLigcs belonging to original 
Musalmdns, where daughters, sisters, and wives inherit and close inter* 
marriage is practised, where a large body of sharers hold the land at- 
tached to each well jointly on a scale of fractional shares the least 
common multiple of which often amounts to many thousands, and 
where these shares arc bought and sold daily, have been prepared 
by wells; in all other cases by holdings, arranged \n such order that 
all holdings belonging to the same class of tenure come together, 
while within the class the order of the genealogical tree is followed. 
In the>6//^xc/^/ ofthc city of Panipat the fractional shares have been 
shown in kach/ta big/ids^ as the people have from of old assumed that 
each well has attached to it a certain number of these bighds^ and all 
their transactions and title deeds arc expressed in terms of that unit. 
But it must always be remembered that these kach/ta big/ids are simply 
shares and not areas^ and that the actual area represented by one of 
them varies from well to well. 
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622. The Genealogical Tree.— This paper had never been 
prepared before in the district, and a good deal of difficulty was ex- 
pericnced in getting at the family bards, who alone could recount the 
earlier generations, and but few of whom dwell in the tract Every 
person who holds land in the village has been included, whether a 
member of the community or a stranger; his descent in the latter case 
being traced only as far as the original acquirer of the land. 
When a member of the community has acquired land in a panna other 
than that in which his ancestral land is included, his name has been 
repeated along side the family from which he acquired the land, but 
it bears the same serial number which falls to him when entered in 
his proper place by descent. 

These papers were first prepared in the old continuous form» 
and were in some villages many yards long. They have been faired 
out in book form, the tree continuing from page to page ; and an index 
showing the initial generations down to the origin of the sub-divisions 
of the village, and the pages on which each branch will be found, has 
been prefixed wherever the tree is lengthy. A careful history of the 
village and each of its sub-divisions has been appended. 

623. Record of Irrigation Rights.— These have been prepar- 
ed separately for canals, wells, and streams, wherever they exist. The 
well record shows the property in each well, which often differs widely 
from the property in the land on which it stands ; a history of its 
construction ; and a detailed account of the rights of irrigation and 
their incidents, which rights, again, do not always coincide with the 
proprietary rights in the well. 

624* The canal record gives a history of each distnbutar>% the 
shares in the water, and the arrangements for clearing and repairing 
the channel. This refers to the old distributaries which were made 
hy the people. In some cases these have already been superseded 
by new distributaries made by Government as part of the new 
scheme for the re-alignment of the canal. With respect to them 
the existing arrangements for irrig.ition have been recorded ; but 
the old shares in the superseded distributaries have also been shown 
under the Financial Commissioner's instructions. In these cases 
no rights have been recorded, because the irrigation arrangements 
for the new channels are not yet finally completed, and because, 
if the people be considered to have any rights at all in the irri- 
gation from them, those rights will be based on, and measured by, 
the old-standing irrigation of past years. Where old distributaries 
run through several villages, the existing rights and responsibili- 
ties existing between the various villages as wholes, are recorded in 
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the administration paper in the part which concerns relations with 
other villages. 

• 625- The record of irrigation rights in streams has only been 
prepared for a few villages in the Nardak ; and there even the rights 
ate, as a rule, unimportant. The general plan is the same as that 
adopted for the record of canal rights. 

626. Preparation of the Administration Paper.— To the 

preparation of this paper I have devoted special care ; for I consider 
it the most difficult and almost the most important paper in the re* 
cord. The administration papers of last settlement were exceedingly 
imperfect, omitting an immense number of points on which they 
should have contained information. I therefore first framed a senes 
of questions, to which answers were obtained by thepatwirfs for each 
village. Meanwhile, from my personal knowledge of the customs of 
the people, I prepared a specimen administration paper, including 
every point which I thought should be included in the paper. Where 
difTcrcnt forms obtained with great generality in difTcrcnt tracts, as 
for instance, the idud arrangements described in § 276 et seq,^ 1 gave 
a pattern section for each. This specimen I gave to the Deputy 
Superintendents as a pattern by which they .should be guided in pre- 
paring the paper. The answers already collected by the patwaris 
were then worked up into a rough paper for each village on the 
specimen form, and this paper taken and attested in the village itself 
by the Deputy Superintendent. There was, of course, a danger that 
the Deputy Superintendents should adopt the provisions of the speci- 
men paper, on points where they were of tolerably general currency, 
without being sufficiently careful to assure themselves that they really 
corresponded with the custom of the village. On the other hand, 
there were the answers already obtained to the questions before the 
specimen paper had been seen. Moreover, I my.self went over with 
the whole of the Deputy Superintendents the first few papers attest- 
ed by each, word for word, and their attestation "files ; and afterwards 
examined others prepared by each man. And the Superintendents, 
when travelling about attesting the disputed entries, themselves attest- 
ed one or two of the sections which I selected as most likely to have 
been carelessly treated, and a few others taken at random, in every 
village. Every single disputed case in which the people did not , 
themselves come to an agreement before the Superintendent, was ; 
referred for my sanction to the Suixjrintendent*s order before the | 
entry was finally made ; and I thus saw exactly how the work was , 
being done. The customs from villafie to village follow the sanic \ 
general form, though they differ in minute details ; it is exceeding!/ j 
important to secure a uniform plan and method of ircalmcnt for these 
papers ; and, above all, it is most difficult to ensure that none of the | 
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many small points which arc essential to the completeness of the re- 
cord of customs should be omitted. All this could, as far as I can 
sec. have been ensured in no other way than that which I adopted ; 
and I believe, from personal examination, that these papers have been 
very carefully and well prepared. 

627- Plan and contents of the Administration Papers — 

The administration paper has been framed on the three-fold division 
laid down by § 13, •^ V of the Land Revenue Act. It has been care- 
fully arranged, so that the sections follow, as far as possible, in logi- 
cal .sequence. I have given the arrangement of sections in Appen- 
dix B, the headings of the sections being the same in all villages, but 
clauses being dropped out where not needed. This index will be 
useful when the papers have to be referred to, and will show what 
subjects have been included in them. 

628* Many of the provisions will be touched upon in treating of 
the subjects to which they refer. The chief additions which I have 
made to the paper are as follows : — Precise rules regarding the method 
of the yearly distribution of revenue have been inserted, the dac/tk 
papers hitherto made by the patwaris having been very unsatisfactory, 
and often quite unintelligible without the verbal explanation of the 
patwari himself Especially revenue-free tenures have been sepa- 
rately classified for this purpose, according as the land was really 
revenue-free, in which case no revenue is collected, or the revenue 
was merely assigned, in which case the revenue was collected as usual, 
but paid to the assignee instead of Government. A full account of 
'^the customary terms of agricultural partnership has been added. 
These terms are fixed by custom for each village, and are not specially 
agreed on in each case, and it is important to record them. A 
similar detail of the customary incidents attached to rents has been 
given : for instance, which menial dues are payable by each party, 
and the like. A careful record has been made of many of those 
numerous customary rights which are similar in aspect, though not 
in origin, method of acquisition, and incidents, to easements ; and 
about which there was so much discussion when the draft Easements 
Bill was circulated for opinion. Of course many of these rights arc 
so minute in their nature, or so universally acknowledged, that it 
would have been unwise to attempt to record them. But I have 
recorded many of the most important, and of those which 1 know to 
be oftcncst subjects of dispute. Of course the actual custom of the 
village has been enquired into in each case ; and in cases where the 
reply has been that there is no custom on the point, the section has 
consisted of a note to that effect, or the clause has been omitted. 
Under the Financial Commissioner's direction the customary method 
of levying the pay of villa.ije watchmen has been carefully recorded— 
a subject entirely oniiued in the old papers. 
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620* Secordof Tribal Cufltom.— The record of tribal custom 
has been prepared by the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, the 
({uestions being based upon Mr. Tupiier's series, so far as it apph'esto 
tlie 'iVact I considered that the inquiry would be best made by 
a native official, and the paper has been very well prepared. When 
completed, I went through it carefully with the Extra Assistant Set- 
tlement Officer, and recorded my opinion on one or two points which 
seemed to me to call for remark. It is iu the form of question and 
answer, the answers of the various tribes being shown side by side ; 
and- it is divided into three parts, the first part giving the customs of 
the Hindu and converted Musalmiin tribes ; the second, those of the 
original Musalmdns, so far as they difier from the Mahomedan law; 
and the third part being a collection of instances and cases in point, 
collected from the district records, and from the results of the present 
attestation. The principal customs recorded have been already 
broadly summarised in the sections ot\ the tribe, the family, marriage, 
and the like. 

630. Village Note-boot B.—Thc form of village note-book was 
very carefully designed, and gives very complete information. My 
notes to each. village set forth my grounds of assessment very fully 
indeed ; least fully in Panipat Hangar, where the assessments had to 
be got out and announced against time to catch the harvest. The 
assessments were, of course, based upon the first figures obtained from 
the preliminary testing, and the figures finally obtained differed 
slij^htly from them. I should have preferred to show only the data 
used in assessment in the village note-books, as the subsequent cor- 
rections are quite insignificant ; but it was decided that this would be 
misleading ; so the original figures have been shown in black, and the 
final figures, where they differ, in red. The crop details were not 
made out afresh, as to do so would have served no good purpose. 
The area h<5ld by occupancy tenants has been corrected, but that held 
by tenants-at-will has been left as it was first made out before attC2>t* 
alien, as it is quite meaningless. It shows the area held in tenancy, 
but does not show how much cf th.it area is common land in the 
hands of individual members of th i i)roprictary community ; so tluit 
it affords little guide to the area really held by true tenants, which is 
the point upon which information is needed. This information was 
wot obtained before assessment, as I had overlooked the confusion 
of tenure ; and after assessment it would have been interesting rather 
than useful, and would have cost time and money to compile ; so I 
have left the figures as they stood. The population and cattle statis- 
tics are obtained from the settlement census. The details of jwst 
balances and remissions are wholly untrustworthy; but are the best that 
could be obtained. Wherever 1 have been able to check them I have 
found ihcm incomplete, and often incorrect. 
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631* I am heartily ashamed of the fair village note-books— so 
many of them are copied out so badly. I had a small but effi- 
cient staff of English writers with which I should have had 
them copied out neatly and in comfortable time. But last cold 
weather I was suddenly put on special duty, which occupied my 
English staff for more than three months ; arrears had then to be 
worked off ; my best writer was presently transferred to the Settle- 
ment Commissioner's Office ; and the copying had to be hurriedly 
done at the very end, when I was unable to supervise it properly my- 
self, while there never has been a head clerk in the oflice. No English 
writer would cbme from Ambald or Delhi for such temporary employ- 
ment ; the column printed for one set of figures had to be made to 
hold two — red and black ; and altogether the result, so far as appear- 
ances go, is discreditable to the settlement. But. of course, for all 
practical purposes of use, the statements are as good as though they 
were printed. The vernacular note-books have been carefully faired 
and bound up, and deposited in the district office. 

632, Character of the Record.— I believe the new settlement 
record to be well prepared, and especially so in tahsfl Panipat, which, 
being far the more dillkult of the two, has received greater attention 
than its neighbour. The *' jungly" nature of a great partoftahsil 
Karnal.and the terrible unhcalthiness of the city, have rendered it diffi- 
cult to get good men to work there ; while the Deputy Superintendents 
of tahsil IVmipat turned out to be far superior to those employ- 
ed in tahsil Karnal In the latter tahsil, too, a great deal of work 
which had been scamped while Kidar Xath was in charge of the office 
had to be re-done. Thus I believe the IVmipat record to be on the 
whole better than the Karniil one ; but I believe the latter to be good. 
The record for the four divisions of the city of Panipat has given us 
infuiite trouble. The rights to be recorded were peculiar and com- 
plicated ; it was always diflicult to obtain the attendance of the peo- 
ple, who habitually disregarded the orders of the authorities, while the 
native officials were apparently afraid to enforce their-commands ; and 
a very large proportion of the owners were either absent on service or 
strictly secluded Wvomcn. Some of the leading men were appointed 
to attest in person all powcrs-of-attorney granted by women ; in all 
cases of doubt a commission was issued to take the woman's state- 
ment at her own house ; and every effort was made to obtain the 
attendance of absentees, full notice being given in all cases where the 
individuals could be traced. We had not the advantage of a former 
settlement, the papers prepared in 1850 being a record of rights in 
name only, and complicating rather than simplifying matters. But the 
record prepared with so much labour for the city is exceedingly com- 
plete ; and I believe it to be correct with the exception of such errors 
as may have been caused by the absence of persons who, after due 
notice, failed to attend to reconl their rights. 
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683* Di-alluvion Prooeedlnga— Under the old settlement the 
10 per cent, rule was in force ; and as it was unaccompanied by any 
provision for distributing the loss caused by diluvion over the com- 
munity» and as land newly thrown up is invariably the common pro* 
pcrty of the village, even when found on the spot where the land of 
an individual has just been cut away, the result was that great 
hardship was inflicted U|x>n particular landowners, who often lost a 
large proportion of their land, but could obtain no relief because the 
injury did not amount to a tenth of the whole assessed area of the 
village. In accordance with the orders of Government, each case of 
gain and loss will in future be considered without limit as to extent ; 
and the change of system was hailed with great joy by the villagers. 

634* The old di-alluvion papers had fallen into a very bad state, 
and it was often almost impossible to identify the land to which they 
referred. Till, however, the new papers were ready, we had to work 
upon them as a basis. As soon as the new demands were assessed, 
we took our papers, which had been, as mentioned in § 6o8 sufrUt 
corrected up to 1875-76, and on the arpas shown in which the assess- 
ments had been based, and prepared the di-alluvion record so as to in- 
clude all changes that had taken place since that year. I have drawn 
up full instructions for future procedure ; I personally superintended 
the preparation of the first yearly papers in each tahsil ; and I think that 
little difficulty should be found in future. The foundation of my plan 
is to file on each record two maps, one showing the state of the land 
as last assessed, and the other the present state. In no other way can 
alluvion, preceded in the same flood by diluvion on the .same spot, be 
shown ; and the inability to do this on the old one map plan was the 
cause of the confusion which we found existing. 

635. I would draw the attention of future revenue officers to the 
blind and unreasonable manner in which culturable alluvion was form- 
erly assessed. If newly-formed land had a skin of loam so thick 
as to justify its being classed as culturable, the full settlement rate 
fixed for culturable land was at once imposed. Now not only 
is the new invariably inferior to the old soil ; but the settlement 
rate was imposed upon the latter in the expectation that some 
of the culturable area would be brought under cultivation during 
settlement ; and was, in fact, a discounting of future improvement 
which it would be impossible afterwards to assess. But as alluvion i^^ 
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I ways re- assessed directly it is brought under the plough, the settle- 
lent rate is wholly inapplicable to it while it is used as pasture only, 
he result of this system in one or two villages has been quite ruinous, 
\c demand actually increasing as the resources of the village dimi- 
ishcd. 

636- In former days a custom existed throughout the riverain 
illajjes of the Tract that, when an individual landowner had his land 
it away by the river, an equivalent area from the common land was 
iven him in exchange, the loss being thus borne, as far as possible, 
y the whole community. Numerous old letters attest the universali- 
ir of this custom. Unfortunately, the old administration papers are 
ilcnt on the subject. Yet in 1856 the Government, in concurrence 
.•ith the Board, ruled that although no provision was contained in the 
;ettlement record, yet the allotment of common land in these cases 
vas borne out by usage, and should be enforced. In preparing our 
icw administration papers, I directed particular attention to the record 
>f this very admirable and equitable custom, wherever it might still 
3C found to exist. In some pf the villages it was found in full force, 
ind recorded accordingly ; in fact, I know of several instances in which 
it has been acted upon within the last few years. But in many vil- 
lages the |>cople declared that no such custom now obtained ; and I did 
not think it right to propose them to record for future guidance a rule, 
however admirable, which they averred was not at present in force. 
Rut the decadence of the custom is much to be regretted. Its princi- 
ple is an admirable one, and one that, in my opinion, ought to be ex- 
tended by legislative enactment to all cases in which the landed pro- 
perty of individuals is taken up by Government for the good of the 
public. The loss to the individual is absolutely irreparable ; and no 
money compensation can cover it. If, however, common land were 
Riven in exchange, and part of the compensation paid to the village, 
the injury would be reduced to a minimum. 

837- I may note here that the deep stream is recognised as 
the boundary between villages on opposite sides of the river all along 
the part of the Jamna under settlement. The year before last (1878) 
a considerable cultivated area was given up without dispute by the 
Tanda people to our villages under the operation of this rule. The 
<^ustoni is recorded in the administration papers on both sides of the 
river. 

6S8. Remissions on acconnt of Reh and Swamp — In 1872 

the Lieutenant-Governor marched through the canal tract, and record- 
e<l a minute on the working of the canal system and the spread of re/t 
and swamp. Upon this I was directed to submit, at the end of the 
'cttlcn ent, pn.posM> cmbodyinjr ihc best and most equitable arrange- 
iicrt*; in my power for j;ranti!ig remission of revenue on land injured 
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by the evil. Under the orders of i860, referred to in §i66-8 SHfra, a 
yearly inspection of the canal tract used to be made, and remis- 
sions given on land injured by nrA or swamp within certain defined 
blocks so long as the injury amounted to 10 per cent, of the area. 
These operations soon became part of the tahsil routine, and suffered 
in consequence, falling very much into the hands of the patwdrfs, and 
becoming a mere matter of afithmctic I therefore proix>scd to sub- 
stitute for them a five-yearly inspection, more especially as land docs 
not become barren from these causes /rr saltum. Howe\'cr, the Gov- 
ernment ruled, to my great regret, that no periodical revision should be 
undertaken ; but directed that the patwdr{ should show all land so 
a(Tected in his yearly paj^ers, and that I should draw special attention 
to the subject in this report. I have already dwelt sufficiently upon the 
terrible nature of these evils in pages 65 to 71 of this report, and it is 
to be hoped that the re-alignment of the canal, now nearly finished, 
will diminish their intensity. But every new distributary that may, 
by leaving a drainage free, render productive many acres of swampy 
or /r//-stricken land, will, almost to a certainty, render barren some 
portion, greater or smaller, of the good land through which it runs. 
And the new distributaries, following the high levels as they do, pass 
through all the finest and most valuable cultivation of the tract. 
Where the injury is small in extent, it may still be of serious import- 
ance to the individual owner, who may lose a great part of his hold- 
ing. These cases can be easily met by directing that the land 
rendered unproductive shall be excluded from the bdcUh, as the 
people have readily attested a clause in the administration paper 
providing that the method and rules for bdchh can be altered by the 
revenue authorities at the prayer of a landowner. 

639. Cases of more extensive injury can, of course, be effectually 
dealt with only by revision of demand. And though the evil as a 
whole will, I hope, decrease in the future, yet he must be a very san- 
guine man who asserts that no very great local damage will be done 
by the new canal, running as it often does, in order to render the 
navigation of the future possible, in long stretches of high embank- 
ment, or still worse, of deep cutting perilously near the sandy stratum. 
In the event of such injury occurring, I would venture to urge that 
relief, so far as revision of revenue can be called relief for total loss 
of land, be afforded promptly and liberally. The one chance of a 
village, when reh is advancing to the attack, is high cultivation; I 
speak from minute and extensive local knowledge. Given plenty 
of manure, cattle, water, and cultivators, and the inroads of reh upon 
the cultivation — in the pasture nothing can stop it — are, if sure, yet 
slow; while it rushes over starved poor cultivation like a flood. Now 
it is impossible for a villaj^e to cultivate highly if, while it is losing 
some of its land year by year, and while the fertility of the rest 
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is gradually diminishing* it is hampered by an assessment which, 
however just when first imposed, is too heavy for the altered circum- 
stances of the soil. And it is no use deferring relief till the mischief 
is done and the village has sunk. Rtk is not an occult cause,the exist- 
encc of which can remain o|>en to question ; and there should be no 
fear of reduction being obtained by groundless complaints. Let the 
existence of serious injury be carefully ascertained ; but when once 
certified, let adequate relief be dealt out at the beginning, so as to 
give the people a chance in the struggle. If this had been done dur- 
ing the currency of last settlement, Government would, I firmly believe, 
be receiving revenue on hundreds of acres which now lie white with salt 
It should not be forgotten that the loss of its pasture land alone is a 
ver>' serious blow to a village, as it compels them to resort to stall- 
feeding, and to devote a much larger area than formerly to fodder crops 
which do not help to pay the revenue ; and this just when the cultur- 
able area is contracting year by year. 

640, Against swamp nothing can be done ; and the question of 
remissions on this score is a difficult one ; for excessive moisture, caus- 
ing what Mr. Sheror calls dry swamp and the people call c/toiit is not 
so unmistakably apparent as reh^- and it is difficult to say when it 
has really rendered a field barren. It is hard for the unexperienced 
eye to convince itself that the field close to the canal, which is so 
green with grass, is really so cold and sour from constant soakage 
that seed rots as soon as sown in it. And low-lying stiff rice soil 
apparently does not suffer in intrinsic quality from swamping ; the 
only question being, for each year, how much of the crop will be 
drowned by the rising water. On the other hand, the rice must be 
sown before the nature of the season is known ; and loss of seed and 
labour repeated year after year often prevents the people from sowing 
in a season in which it becomes apparent, but too late to take advan- 
tage of the fact, that a good crop might have been sown. 

In villages which have no spare culturable land of decent quality* 
and especially where the population is large in proportion to the cul- 
tivated area, the definite abandonment of a field is fair proof that it 
is really barren ; for it would not pay the people to abandon it in the 
mere hope of remission of revenue. And it is, of course, in such vil- 
lages only that, as a rule, remission is needed. 

641. Partition.— During the currency of the old settlement a 
certain not very large number of partitions of common land had been 
authoritatively effected. But in most of these cases it was found that 
the people had never acted upon the partition ; and in many of them, 
that the papers were useless, it being impossible to trace the land 
entered in them, and land having occasionally been taken into account 
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which had no existence at all. In most of these cases the people set 
aside by consent an arrangement which had never been carried into 
eflfect, and the details of which they had forgotten. But in many 
others we had great trouble, land belonging to private indivMuids 
having been included in the partition, and the actual areas allotted be- 
ing found when measured to be grossly disproportionate to the shares 
upon which they had been based. Each case had to be gone into 
mifiuteiy, and each difficulty decided on its merits ; my guiding rule 
being that an allotment duly sanctioned and since acted upon must 
be upheld, however unjust ; but that, when many years had elapsed 
without any material effect being given to it, and action distinctly 
conflicting with it had been taken without opposition, it might be 
considered to have been abandoned by consent 

642. During the progress of settlement operations we have had 
3f;i applications for partition, for the most part relating to village 
common lands ; and the effecting these partitions has been one of the 
most difficult and laborious tasks we have had to perform, especially 
as most of the applications were made after field o|)crations had been 
completed. I was at first directed that, if a majority of the owners 
claimed partition, it should be allowed as a matter of course, unless 
barred by the administration paper ; and, under those directions, 
I allowed several partitions which I now think ought not to hai'e 
been allowed. In my opinion division of common land between 
the several wards of the village, and a further division between the 
individual members of the community of so much of the common 
land as is cultivated, and of as much more as is necessary to make up 
the shares without disturbing existing cultivating possession, is sel- 
dom harmful, and generally advisable. But I object strongly to 
partition of the whole common lands between the individual members; 
for it would, if acted upon, deprive the tenants and other non-proprie- 
tary residents of their rights of common pasture, &c., which they are 
entitled to enjoy so long as the land is not rccilly needed for cultiva- 
tion, without conferring any corresponding advantage upon the 
owners. My consolation is that I have never yet known such a 
partition to be really acted upon, though I know many cases in which 
it has been made. 

643. Each member of the community has a right to break up 
common land in proportion to his measure of proprietary right in it 
But, in actual practice, the man with sons and oxen breaks up land, 
and he who is without does not. When the latter eventually becomes 
in a position to break up more land, he finds the best parts of the com- 
mon land already occupied, and the village is often disinclined to allow 
further encroachments upon the pasture land, which is perhaps be- 
coming scanty in extent Under these circumstances ^disputes are 
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frequent. While the right of each owner to cultivate a proportional 
share of the land is freely admitted, the whole feeling and custom of 
the country-side is, as already noted (§ 259 sti/>ra), sfron^fy againsi the 
disturbance of an owner who has been allowed to go to the expense 
of breaking up common land ; and, only the other day, the whole of 
a large sub- division of an important village agreed of thefr own accord 
to accept, in partition of the whole common lands, an area very IdLrge- 
\y in defect of what they were proportionally entitled to, rather tnan 
offend against the recognised custom by ejecting another sub-division 
which had broken up nearly twice as much land as its proprietary 
share in the whole common lands amounted to. 

644- The Financial Commissioner, in his remarks upon Mr. Tup- 
pcr's scries of questions, objected to the discretion of the revenue au- 
thorities in ordering partition being fettered by entries in administra* 
tion papers. But here it was impossible to leave that discretion wholly 
free. The administration papers of last settlement contained very 
stringent provisions on the subject, forbidding partition in many cases 
absolutely, in still more save by unanimous consent, and in almost 
all the remainder except by consent of the majority. In a revision 
of settlement it was impossible to alter these provisions except by 
consent of the community ; and where the pasturage was limited in 
extent the people were very tenacious on the subject, strongly object- 
ing to any relaxation of the rules. But the right of the individual 
owner to cultivate a proportional share, and the subordinate right of 
tHc breaker-up of land to retain his possession undisturbed, were uni- 
V'orsally admitted ; and these being recorded in the administration 
paper, 1 proposed for the assent of the people a further clause, which 
w-as, I think, agreed to without any exception. It provided that the 
R^cvcnue Authorities could, in disregard of any recorded stipulation 
<^n the subject, and at the prayer of any single owner, direct parti- 
tion of the whole cultivated portion of the common land, and of so 
rnuch uncultiv.itcd land as would suffice to enable each man to re- 
ceive his full share, with due regard to quality as well as area, and 
^t the same time to leave each in possession of the land he then ac- 
tually cultivated. Thus, if A, B, and C, have one, two, and three shares, 
respectively, in a village, and each has broken up lOO acres ofthecom- 
nion land, these 300 acres, and, neglecting quality, a like uncultivated 
'Wea would be divided, so as to leave A in undisturbed possession 
ofhis cultivation. This meets, I think, the object aimed at by the 
Financial Commissioner, and is the best I could do in the matter. 

645. Distribution of the Revenue —The method by which 

the revenue was to be distributed was reported to me for each village, 
and not actCj^ upon till it had received my sanction. The procedure 
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was much simplified by the great majority of the villages adhering 
to their old system of an all-round rate, almost always imposed on 
cultivation only. The primarj' distribution over the wards of the vil- 
lage was often by shares ; but the ultimate distrtbution over the land 
was made by an all-round rate in 240 villages, by sliarcs in 8 villages, 
and by soil rates in 31 of the 56 remaining estates in which distribu- 
tion was necessary. I e.\plained carefully to the people of each canal 
village separately, that the separation of the owner's rates, if not al- 
lowed for, would really make the all-round rate a very unequal one, 
as the canal land would pay owner's rates as well as revenue, while 
the well land would pay revenue only. Hut in most villages they 
thanked me kindly, and held to their old plan. And it no doubt finds 
its justification hi the fact that, roughly speaking, the various kinds of 
boils are proportionally distributed among the several holdings. Its 
adoption, however, led to some curious results. In the first |>lace, the 
object of the exemption of land already assessed as well-irrigated 
from the incidence of owner's rates directed by the Canal Act was 
entirely defeated, the additional assessment on account of well-irri- 
gation being distributed over the whole area. Again, remission of 
revenue allowed under protective irrigation leases (of which we have 
granted 81, involving a temporary remission of Rs. 1,563, of which 
some Rs. 1,062 is in Mandal villages), brought the rate on the well 
land below that on dry land held by other people ; and in some in- 
stances the remission was actually greater than the whole revenue on 
the land in question. This was owing to some pasture land having 
been included in the distribution, and was eventually corrected by its 
being excluded by consent 

646. \\Tien soil rates were used and there was a dispute, I 
had free recourse to arbitration, as also in the preparation of the 
administration paper ; while in the matter of rights in land I did 
not permit arbitrators to be employed, as I considered their use would 
be a virtual evasion of the provisions of§ 19 of the Act I took care, 
when there were revenue-free holdings in the village, that the rates 
should not be so adjusted as to unduly enhance the revenue assigned. 

647. In the city of Panipat and one or two similar villages, a 
purely arbitrary distribution of revenue had been adopted at last 
settlement. In two cases the distribution was over individuals and not 
over land ; the leading and wealthier men escaping almost scot-free, 
w hile the poorer owners paid their revenue for them. I reported the 
circumstances fully to the Financial Commissioner, and contcmlcd 
that Government was entitled to demand that the original distribution 
of the revenue by which it would be collected should bear some intelli- 
gible and approximate relation to the value of the land u|»on which 
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it was assessed. The Financial Commissioner confirmed my view, 
and the distribution was accordingly made upon the land owned by 
each person ; any agreement as to realising it from the proceeds 
of common or other land being recorded in the administration paper, 
to be followed in the first instance in the ytdsXy Mchh. 

648. Investigation of Assignments of Land Revenue-— • 

The revenue-free investigations were very laborious. The cases num- 
bered 261. The old vernacular records were exceedingly incom- 
plete ; and in very many cases no orders at all were on the file. The 
Extra Assistant Settlement OfTicer investigated each case very 
thoroughly, and then handed it over to me. I had in 1873 gone 
through the whole of the English correspondence in the old letter- 
books from 1819 to 1857 letter by letter, and had made notes of many 
matters. But I was not, at the time, aware of the preci*>e points to 
which I ought to direct my attention, and consequently I had to repeat 
my search in great part, at the cost of very great labour, as no indices 
or registers of correspondence exist ; but eventually I was able, in 
almost all instances, to complete the history of the case. Many of 
them required reference to Government for final orders ; there were 
several general points which needed decision ; and I sent up the whole 
proceedings in a detailed report which will be found in the district 
oflice. Such of the revenue-free holdings of the tract as date from 
before the Mutiny — and there are only five which do not — are govern- 
ed by Regulation Law, which is exceedingly intricate. A sumnvary 
of it will be found in my report above alluded to, which will be useful 
for future reference. The amount of revenue assigned is shown in 
Statement No. XIX. The odd 8 annas of assessment is cau.sed by 
half a village being, included in the Mandal Tract. The odd 7 annas 
of assigned revenue is caused by two parts of the city of Panipat 
paying permanently fixed quit-rents which are not in full rupees. 
The register has been prepared both in English and in vernacular, and 
filed in the district oflice. 

649. Zaildars.— The levelling tendency of our rule of which 
the people complain so loudly, has long ago reduced to the common 

level such natural leaders of the people as may formerly have stood 
al>Dvc it. To remedy this defect it was determined to introduce zail- 
das into the Tract. I ventured to oppose the proposition ; but my ob- 
jections were overruled : and I am now convinced that they were ill- 
grounded, and that it would have been a misfortune to the Tract had 
they been listened to. The thapas afforded a ready-made basis for 
the division of the villages \t\\o anils ; and I proposed to base the 
division almost wholly upon them, and to slightly modify the bound- 
ary- between the tahsils of Panipat and Karnal. Sanction was refused 
to the nvxiifioation ; and consequently two thafas have been split 
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up, and Haulinia Jits included with Dehta Rijpdts and Gdjan. I 
regret this result, which was the cause of much ill-feeling at the time ; 
as I think that, in an experiment of the sort, it was important to 
carry with us, as far as possible, the feudal feelings of the people. 
With this exception the division has been almost wholly based 
upon the thapas of origin, which diflfer somewhat from the Imperial 
revenue thapas shown in map No. VII. But where the tnbe has 
changed since the foundation of the village, I have kept people 
of the same tribe together as far as possible, even at the expense 
of the thapa divisions. The zails arc shown in map No. VI ; that 
of Barils is incomplete, the remaining villages which should belong 
to it not having yet come under settlement The sailddrs were 
chosen by a combination of election and selection, all the elections 
being held by me in person in each zail. Men who are still re- 
cognised by the people as their hereditary leaders, such as the 
chaudhris of the two tahsils, were elected almost unanimously. But 
such men are few ; and as a rule the election system did not 
work well, sometimes failing even to elicit the real wishes of the peo- 
pie. The voters were the village headmen of the zail^ and many of 
them felt bound to vote for men of their own village, or for them- 
selves ; so that a very great many votes were thrown away upon 
people who could not possibly have been accepted as zaiUdrs^ even 
if elected, — votes which might, if confined within the limits of lead- 
ing men, have altered the incidence of the majority. I think a far 
better way would be to select all the men in the zail who are of 
sufficient influence to be fit for the appointment, put those up to the 
vote, refuse all votes except for one or another of them, and abide 
strictly by the issue. There are are seldom more than tluee or four 
such men. I think the zaitddr$ selected are, on the whole, very 
nearly the best men that could have been chosen. There are thir- 
teen of them, and they are paid by a deduction of one per cent from 
the revenue, excluding owners' rates ; the deductions on assigned re- 
venue calculated in whole rupees being paid by the assignees. Their 
whole emoluments amount to Rs 4,398-8. I fear I made a mistake, 
in the first instance, in making my zails so large. I included two 
thapas in each, because the men of influence who were fit for tail- 
ddrs were few, and because I was anxious to make the post a valu- 
able one, so as to give ^clat to the new system. It would be unwise 
to split up the zails now ; but I think this might be done perhaps at 
next settlement I have remarked upon the insufficient income of 
the Jiindla chaudhri, and expressed a hope that it may at some future 
time be supplemented, in § 582 supra, 

650* Chief Headmen'^The system of appointing chief head- 
men was introduced together with that of zailddrs. The general 
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rule was, that a chief headman should be appointed only in such 
villages as had three headmen of the same caste and of the same 
gens. The appointments were often difficult, as in many villages 
there was no man really fit for the post. I made all the appoint- 
ments in person, moving about the district, and holding elections 
every day for the villages round about. The elections were practi- 
cally a farce, as the voters were the individual members of the com- 
munity ; and except where a headman had made himself really ob- 
noxious, each man, as a rule, felt bound to vote for the headman to 
whom he was subordinate. Thus the result depended, not even upon 
the number of clients belonging to each, but upon the number of 
those clients who would take the trouble to attend the election. 
The man who obtained a majority was often a minor, or a youth 
only just appointed, or a man in all respects wholly unfit. Where- 
cver he was fit for the post he was appointed, however many there 
might be more fit in the village ; and when he was distinctly 
unlit, the election was set aside and selection resorted to. The 
chief headmen arc remunerated in the same way as the zailddrs. 
There are 143 \\\ the tract, and their total yearly emoluments amount 
to Rs, 3.190-S. So far, I fear they have been made but little use of 

651. Village Headmen— I have described in § 235 supra the 
manner in which the crowd of so-called headmen was reduced at last 
settlement. During the progress of my operations I have been in- 
undated with claims to the office by the descendants of the men who 
came under reduction. Other and more reasonable claims have also 
been set up by families who are unrepresented by a separate headman. 
When the selection of 1S42 was made there were no genealogical 
trees in existence ; and I have little doubt that the selection would 
often have taken a different course had the Settlement Officer hado 
such a tree before him ; for in many cases the headmen are very * 
unequally distributed between the branches of the community. But 
after careful consideration of each case, I found that in no case did 
the circumstances justify an application for special sanction to any 
increase in the number of headmen, often already too large. On the 
other hand, I refused on principle to entertain the question of a mere 
re-distribution of appointments which had been arranged more than 
3oyearsago. But I did intend to propose reduction in the num- 
ber of headmen in a good many villages ; not by dismissal 
of existing office-holders, but by selecting such headships as, 
on a review of the village scheme, it seemed most advisable to 
retain, and providing in the administration papers that the other 
headships should not be filled up after the death of their pre- 
sent incumbents. The Financial Commissioner, however, directed 
that no selection should be made ; and that if any provision was 
recorded, it must be that the headships should lapse in the order in 
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which they fell vacant till the required reduction was effected. I did 
not feel prepsLved to make this proposal in any village, and the matter 
fell through. The cases in which there were very strong grounds for 
reduction were not numerous. 

652* Little care is taken at the tahsils that the duties of the . 
office of village headman are really performed by the men who are 
shown on the district registers as responsible for them. An old sub- 
stitute is allowed to represent a headman long after he has been form- 
ally dismissed, or a headman is permitted to act in person while he 
is still supposed to be represented by a substitute, and too often any 
near relation who brings the seal of the headman is accepted as his re- 
presentative. I think that this looseness of practice tends to weaken 
the sense of responsibility which the headman should feel. It is cer- 
tain that when I came to the district, the headmen seemed hardly to 
recognise the fact th.it there were duties as well as privileges attached 
to their office, for the due discharge of which they were personally res- 
ponsible. 

653. The Financial Commissioner some time ago sent down a 
reference on the question whether the custom of representation obtain- 
ed with regard to this office. This directed my particular attention to 
the point ; and I have satisfied myself that the custom described in 
§ 21^ supra, and recorded in the administration paper, is really recog- 
nised by the people. 

654. Patwaris and QanungOS-— When I began my settle- 
ment, the patwarfs* staff was in an exceedingly bad condition. There 
were 1 1 1 patwdris in all ; of these 2 1 could write the Niigri character 
^only, only two were possessed of even the most elementar)' acquain- 
tance with the use of the plain table, and 25 of them were utterly in- 
competent. On the other hand, many of the Pdnfpat patwdr/s, being 
members of Pdnipat families, were better educated and more intelligent 
than the ordinary run of patwar/s ; but they lived at their homes in 
Panipat, and used to leave the city by one gate as the tahsildar went 
into camp by the other. I have already described in § ^^ supra the 
very stringent orders we received about teaching the patwdris to sur- 
vey. At present the staff has been increased to 116, of whom, with 
the exception of three newly-appointed men who have yet to i^ass the 
patwdris' school, every one is a trained surveyor, and almost every one 
is fully competent to survey the whole of a large village single-handed. 
But this result has been attained, not only at the cost of great delay in 
the operations, but by the dismissal of 54 ou* of the 1 1 1 patwdris I found 
when I came here, and the replacement of 10 others by their sons or 
other relatives. Of course some of them have been dismissed on other 
grounds ; but the majority have been turned off because they were cither 
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generally incompetent or unable to survey. I obtained, with some little 
difficulty, special permission to retain ten old patwdrfs of very long 
ser\'ice, admirably fitted for the post in all other respects, but too old to 
learn survey ; in all other cases I was compelled to dismiss any man who 
could not acquire an efficient knowledge of survey. I think the orders 
on the subject were too stringent. A patwdrf in the ordinary perfor- 
mance of his duties is seldom called upon to do more than survey small 
plots ; and in the very exceptional cases, such as partition, where more 
is wanted, a sur\'eyor can always be appointed to assist him. And I 
think it a positive mistake to give him a higher training than will be 
really needed by him after the completion of settlement operations. 
The time spent in teaching him beyond this point is sheer waste, and 
involves exixinsive delay of settlement work ; and the more competent 
a man is in other respects the greater that waste and delay, as the great- 
est anxiety is felt to avoid the hard necessity of dismissing him. If 
he is to be turned off, a new patwdri is substituted for an old one, which 
•is always a misfortune. If he succeeds in learning, there is every danger 
of his throwing up his post as soon as the high pay of settlement is 
cut down to the ordinary patwari's rates, in exchange for the much 
higher pay and more independent position of a settlement <?;///», for 
which work his training has fully qualified him. The patwdrf staff, as 
I leave it, is a most admirable one; but I am not at all sure that many 
of the men will not soon resign their appointments. I have already 
lost a good many very good men in this way. 

655. In order to guard as far as possible against this danger, it 
became important to provide reasonable rates of pay for the patwdrfs, 
many of whom were drawing, when I joined the district, less than Rs. 7 
a month. The staff has been somewhat enlarged, there being now 1 16 
patwdris and 16 assistants. Of these all but 7 write Persian. Th^ 
circles have been re-arranged with the greatest care on the principle, 
insisted upon by the Commissioner, that each circle was to lie wholly 
within the same zai/. The circles have also been so fixed as to coin- 
cide with those of the canal patwdris on the main line and Delhi 
canals, with the exception of one village, which could not be arranged 
for. The canal circles on the Rohtak and Hansi branches are shortly 
to be revised, and the Executive Engineer has been furnished with a 
map showing our circles, and asked to base his new divisions upon 
them as far as possible. The monthly pay now varies from Rs. 14 to 9, 
and the assistants receive Rs. 8. Besides this, patwdrfs of canal circles 
who attend duly upon the canal measurements receive a bonus calcu- 
lated on the owners* rates, the amount of which will often be consider- 
able ; and in consideration of this they are not allowed to be promoted 
to the first grade. Hut the greatest improvement that has been made 
is, that the pay is no longer fixed for each circle, but is personal to the 
patwdri, the appointments being graded, so that promotion can be given 
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without transferring a patwdrf froin an old to a new circle. The old 
system of the patwdris receiving from the village the cost of their sta- 
tionery, which was liable to abuses, has been abolished, and each man 
will receive a monthly allowance of one rupee to cover these expenses. 

668. Sanction has been obtained to the appointment of six ^>- 
ddwars or superx'isors from among the patw&r(s. These men are all 
first-rate men, and have been either munsarims or naib munsarims on 
the settlement staff. They should prove invaluable to the district 
officer, and should go far to keep the yearly papers up to the standard. 
All the income from the patwiris' cess will be funded for the 
whole tract, and the patwdrfs and girddwars paid from it. 

657- The old sadr qanungo was quite useless, and I did not 
take him over. He has just been pensioned off, and one of my best 
Deputy Superintendents appointed in his place. The qanungo and 
naib qanungo of Karndl were incompetent, and were presently replac- 
ed by new men who have since received training on the Superintend 
dent's establishment. Those of Pdnfpat were good men to begin with 
and have enjoyed the same advantages. With the staff as.it now stands 
and with careful supcr\'ision, the record might easily be so kept that 
the revision at next settlement should be a very simple matter. The 
one thing wanting, in my opinion, is lithographed field maps on which 
all the alterations of each year could be noted and a copy filed with the 
yearly papers. I was unable to obtain sanction to the cost of litho- 
graphing them, which would not have been great, as we had to litho- 
graph the maps of a great part of the district for the Canal Depart- 
ment, and extra copies could have been struck off for little more 
than the cost of the paper. As it is I have secured five extra copies 
rX)f each map, which will no doubt be useful in the district office. 

658* Cesses*— The cesses that have been sanctioned are as 

follows : — 



Local rates 
Koad cess 
Postal „ 
School „ 
LanilKirdari ecu 
PatwAri cess 
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These are percentages levied on the fixed revenue and owners' 
rates. The local rates have been fixed by legislative enactment 
Fortunately the first imposition of this cess coincided with the expiry of 
the term of last settlement ; so that the people looked upon the addi- 
tional demand as natural enough. Some of them thought it was meant 
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to cover settlement expenses; others, that it was on account of the 
Duke of Edinburgh's visit. The cesses will be taken upon assigned 
revenue and, I believe, upon owners' rates, though the latter question is 
still under reference. The local cess is at present collected in equal 
instalments at the two harvests; all other cesses being levied on the 
actual revenue collected at each har\'cst This arrangement compli- 
cates accounts, already very intricate ; and I have proposed that the 
local cess should be collected in the same manner as the other cesses ; 
but the matter is as yet unsettled. Due power to alter the cesses or 
impose new ones has been reserved to Government in the adminis- 
tration papers. 

659. Extracts from the Record of Rights.— The parchah 

Khatauni, or extracts from the final register of rights and holdings, 
were roughly bound up into little books before distribution to the 
people, the proprietary and occupancy extracts being distinguished by 
different coloured cloths. The total income derived from this source 
was Rs. 49,844, in addition to Rs. 4,518 realised for the preliminary 
abstract 

660* Canal Copies of the Record-— We have lithographed the 

field maps of the canal villages, to the number of 140, including 
223,260 acres and 610,694 separate plots, for the Canal Department, 
giving them 50 copies of each. Besides this, we have copied the field 
registers of these villages, including 797,121 separate entries, for the 
department The Superintending Engineer decided for the sake of 
cheapness, that the name of only the owner and cultivator standing 
first in the entry of the field should be shown, which somewhat re- 
duced our labour. 

661. The Final OirdawarL— I had fully intended to make a 
field-to-field girddn'ari the last thing before handing over the record, 
so as to give the district officers a complete record of all alterations 
that had taken place up to date, and that might have remained unre- 
ported or undetected. In Karnrd this work was done in March and 
April 1880. Mutations of names were formally sanctioned in all cases 
in which this had net already been done, and the cases added to the 
detail of settlement cases given in the final proceeding, so that there 
is an absolutely complete record for that tahsi'l up to date. 

In Pdm'pat all arrangements had been made, and the patw/trfs 
were just about to start for the same work, when, in the month of May, 
the orders about the patWt^riV cess, till receipt of which the files could 
not be completed, reached us ; and it became necessary to set every 
available hand to work to finish up the record. Owing to this delay 
the prddii'iui could not have been commenced till after the rains had 
set in— a time when field work is impracticable in a great part of the 
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canal tract,— and could not have been finished till just before the 
spring sowings, immediately after which the same ground would in any 
case have had to be gone over again in order to prepare the yearly 
papers. I therefore determined to make no ^rddwari in Pdnfpat 
The cases of unrecorded alienations detected in Kamdl were very few 
in number ; the P&nfpat papers are better prepared than those of 
Karndl ; the patwdri staff is exceptionally good, and the qanungos 
and girddwars all trained in the settlement; and there should be 
no difficulty whatever in the preparation of the first yearly papers. 

662. Making over to the Bistriet.— Besides the papers already 

mentioned, detailed statements of the distribution of croi)s and soils 
as existing at survey have been drawn up ; a patwdri's book showing 
the boundaries of zails and circles .ind giving the character of each 
patwiiri, and containing an abstract of the orders upon future patwiirf 
arrangements, has been prepared ; the results of the settlement 
census have been abstracted ; a copy of the instructions upon which 
the di-alluvion proceedings have been started has been made ; com* 
picte village indices showing circles and serial numbers of all sorts for 
reference have been prepared ; maps on the scale of 4 inches to the 
mile have been coloured to show the distribution of cultivation, pas- 
ture, rch and swamps, surface levels, and drainage lines ; and all these 
papers have been made over to the Deputy Commissioner, as they 
will be useful to him, while some of them will be invaluable to the 
next Settlement Officer if they escape the white-ants. Each patwdri 
has been furnished with a complete set of sur\'eying instruments, and 
spare sets have been dcpr>sitcd in the district office. The office re- 
cords have been sorted out carefully, the English ones by myself in 
person, those of importance made over to the district, and the rest 
destroyed. Especially the papers connected with the attestation of 
each village have been collected and made up into files ; and though 
not judicially admissible as evidence, will be valuable in enabling the 
courts and Executive officers to grasp the real points of any disputes 
about land that may date from before our record ; for the attestation 
proceedings are exceedingly full and minute, .ind the real gist of the 
dispute is arrived at far more speedily and accurately in the field than 
can possibly be done in court or office. 
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CONSIDERATIONS. 



663. Basis and soheme of the Assessment.— The instructions 

by which I was to be guided in the assessment, were conveyed in 
Government Panjab No. 1615, dated 3rd November 1873. They laid 
down that the demand was " not to exceed the estimated value of half 
the net produce of an estate ; or, in other words, half the share of the 
produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landlord, either in 
money or kind.*' They directed me to pay special attention to 
produce estimates ; and they further ruled, that I was to " take into 
consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing upon the 
assessment, such as rent-rates where money-rates exist, the habits and 
character of the people, the proximity of marts for the disposal of 
produce, the incidence of past assessments, the existence of profits 
from grazing, and the like; These and other considerations must 
be allowed their weight." Finally, they laid down that, after 
sanction had been received to the rates and gross assessment pro- 
posed for each tahsil, " full consideration must be given to the 
special circumstances of each estate in fixing the assessment to be 
ultimately adopted." 

664. The most satisfactory basis of the settlement would have 
been rent rates, had such been forthcoming. But I have already 
explained that true rent at competition rates is almost unknown in 
the district. Accordingly, as the share of the produce ordinarily 
receivable in kind by the landlord is fairly well established, estimates 
of the gross produce of the land assumed a peculiar importance. 

665. The district is not an easy one to assess. The Nardak is 
ycr>^ uniform ; and a knowledge of the streams, hollows, and drainage 
lines, of the depth of water from the surface, and of the appliances and 
condition of each village community, sufficed for assessment pur- 
poses, local variations in the intrinsic quality of the soil being quite 
insignificant. Hut in the Khadir the innumerable loops and channels 
of the old river-beds cause the quality of the soil to vary in the most 
capricious manner within very small areas ; while in the Bangar the 
distribution of rch and swamp, depending as it does upon levels and 
drainages and the artificial obstructions caused by canal-cuts and the 
like, was no less arbitrary ; and the degree in which the actual culti- 
vation was afTcctcd varied from village to village with the style of 
cultivation adopted. It therefore became necessary to inspect the 
whole area of each village in the most minute manner. This I did, 
map and note-book in hand, often taking two days over a very large 
village. But this inspection was made in varying seasons, and at 
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diflercnt stages of the season ; and while it fixed the relative condi- 
tion of contiguous villages, it gave me no general view of the Tract 
Accordingly, just before the spring har\'est of 1876, I made a tour 
through the whole Tract, riding through every considerable block of 
cultivation under settlement, and making copious notes as I rode. 
I travelled over nearly 1,200 miles of ground, mostly at a foot pace; 
and thus obtained an admirable view of the whole Tract, which was 
of the greatest value in assessing it. 

666. Assessment Gireles.— I have divided the Tract into the 
five circles of Nardak, Karmil and Panfpat Khddir, and Kamal and 
Pdnipat Bnngar, for assessment purposes. As it is a rule that assess- 
ment circles must consist wholly of conterminous villages, it would 
have been impossible to further sub^divide the Khddir and Bdngar 
Tracts, where the physical features vary almost from village to vil- 
lage, without forming many small circles ; and I am of opinion that 
statistics referring to small areas arc most misleading, as any acci- 
dental anomaly in an individual village will materially affect the whole. 
With regard to the Nardak, however, I think I should have done 
more wisely to separate the fringcing villages includeii in Class I of 
Statement No. VII, and form them into a separate circle, as they pre- 
sent the peculiarities of the Nardak proper in only a very modified 
form. Of course, full allowance has been made for this fact in the 
detailed assessments. The grounds for.my assessment will be found 
in great detail in the printed Revenue Rates Reports for Karndl and 
Piinipat. It will suffice to give here the general outlines of the con- 
siderations which led me to my conclusions. Statements Nos. VI to 
XXI refer to this portion of the report. 

667. Bent Estimates. — I have already explained that true rent 
is. throughout by far the greater part of the Tract, practically unknown- 
But there are a certain number of villages owned by non-cultivatini? 
proprietors, such as original Musalmans, the ALindals, and the Skin- 
ners, in which true rent is taken, and which I shall call rent village^. 
Unfortunately the Mandals and Skinners take, in almost every case, 
either a share of the produce or crop rates, and these are of little use 
to us. The other rent villages, in which cish or grain rates are taken, 
lie almost without exception close to the cities where cultivators and 
appliances are plentiful, land valuable, and competition keen. I should 
add that fixed grain rents are generally taken for the best land, and 
fixed cash rents often for inferior land. 

668. True rent being comparatively unknown, the records of 
suits for rent are so few as practically to afford no information ; and 
the only available sources of information regarding rent rates are 
the patwaris* yearly papers, which, though no doubt extremely in- 
accurate in detail, give, I believe, a very fair general view of the 
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tatc of the village. I have had the papers of 1 870-71, the last which 
lad been prepared before settlement, carefully abstracted for every 
illage. The results are given in very full detail in the appendices 
3 my Assessment Reports ; and arc summarised in Statement 
lo. XVI, grain rents being converted into money at the rate of 
o seers per rupee.* I should explain that wherever the amount of 
:nt paid was entered in the papers, the holding is shown in column 
as paying fixed cash rents ; but a reference to column 9 will show 
liat in the great majority of these cases, the amount entered is 
lerely the revenue and cesses paid by owners. The table shows how 
ladequate a basis rent rates afford for the assessment of the Tract. 

669, But I was able to supplement these entries by my personal 
inowlcdge. I have already said that true rent is gradually becom- 
ng more common, especially in the Khiidir ; and there are very 
nany villages in which plots of land arc let to new tenants at rates 
lonsiderably higher than the revenue of the land. I had also paid 
Kirticular attention to the r.ites taken in Musalman rent villages, 
most of which are revenue free, so that the owners had no object 
in concealing their rental. I therefore fixed what I thought were 
fair rent rates, as far as I could judge, for each kind of soil in each 
isscssmcnt circle. In the Khadir circles they were based upon 
nformation of some completeness; in the other circles they were 
he merest estimates ; but they were useful as checks, being fixed 
►cfore the produce estimates were made out, and being quite inde- 
►ciidcnt of them. Their average incidence on total cultivation corn- 
arc with the average rent rates obtained from the papers as follows : — 





Rents obtained from yearly ]>npcrs. 


My 


Circle. 


Rent 
villages. 


City. 


Other 
villages. 


Tot.il 
circle. 


Estim.ited 
rent rates. 




Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Kamil Nardak ... 


I 10 3 


t • • 


I 6 6 


1 8 


1 10 a 


„ Khddir ... 


3 3 >o 


• • • 


2 13 7 


2 15 4 


3 10 a 


•• Bangar ... 


4 10 


4 14 


I 12 10 


2 6 tl 


420 


Pinipai Khadif ... 


4 I 


4 14 


2 II 


3 10 10 


4 13 4 


„ B&ngar ... 


370 

1 


• ■ • 


2 5 


270 


5 5 « 



•The grain rents at page 32 of my Panfpat Assessment Report have been headed maundf 
ind seer* by .n printer's error. They are really shown in money. 
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Besides these rates, I fixed an estimated rent rate for the Nar* 
dak pasture lands based upon very copious notes of the sums paid 
by neighbouring villages for blocks of pasture leased to them for 
grazing. These estimated rates I shall in future quote as rent rate 
estimates. The figures obtained from them are shown in Statement 
No. XVII. 

670. Produce Estimates— In framing my produce estimates 
I had three sources of information. First came the experiments as 
to actual yield of crops cut, thrashed, and weighed on the spot, 
which I caused to be made to the number of nearly 3,000. The 
experiments were made by the settlement officials, who, like all 
native Government officers, felt it their duty to favour Government 
by selecting good crops and good land. The results given by them 
are, as a rule, too higli. 

Secondly^ I had the entries of yield in the patwdr/s' yearly 
papers, where rent was taken in the form of a share of the produce. 
I had the figures abstracted from 1856 to 187a They did not give 
separate results for difTcrcnt qualities of soil, and were, as a rule, far 
too low ; but the results were useful as a check. 

In the third place I had the Skinner papers, which I abstracted 
from 1853 to 1873. The system of rack-renting adopted by the 
estate h<is impoverished the villages so that the results would in 
any case be below the average. But besides this there is little 
doubt that the yield is purposely understated, as it is by these 
papers that the native agent accounts to his employer. But the 
results were useful as a minimum standard 

871* In reality I based my estimates chiefly upon the detailed 
results of the settlement experiments; not accepting the averages 
resulting from them, but freely using my judgment, and not hesitating 
to discard the figures when I was of opinion that they were untrust- 
worthy. I had gone over many hundreds of field with owners of re- 
venue free villages who had no object in deceiving me, formed my 
estimates of the yield, and then obtained that of my guide ; and I 
had seized every possible opportunity of acquiring information as to 
the yield of crops. In my final tour mentioned in $ 665 I had esti- 
mated yields and noted the figures as I went along, and had had 6j 
typical fields noted by me cut to check my estimates, the result being 
that the latter were somewhat too low, but very fairly correct in re- 
lation with one another. Thus I felt considerable confidence in my 
ability to form with the aid of the figures at my disposal an estimate 
which, rough and approximate in the extreme as it and all similar 
general estimates must be, should approach tolerably near a fair gene- 
ral average yield. 
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672. Especially, I paid attention to a point in which, to my mind, 
lies the great difficulty of estimating average yields, and a want ofdue 
attention to which has probably been a principal cause of the prover- 
bial uncertainty of these estimates. I think the distinction between 
an average crop and average yield has not been always sufficiently 
recognised. Take all the land of a certain class under a given crop,and, 
neglecting small differences, state each different rate of yield that is 
found to exist, and the average of these different rates will give you the 
average crop ; but before the average yield can be obtained, the area on 
which each individual rate of yield exists must be taken into account. 
For instance, taking a broader view of the matter, suppose that the 
rates of yield of a decidedly good, a fair medium, and a distinctly bad 
crop have been correctly estimated for jroira and for unmanured soil : 
these rates must be treated in very different ways to get the average 
yield of the two soils. In the ^I'otra a bad crop will be a rare excep- 
tion, and the fair medium crop will hardly occur more frequently than 
the distinctly good crop. In the unmanured soil, on the other hand, 
the medium crop will be the commonest, the distinctly bad crop will be 
found on a very large number of fields, and the decidedly good crop 
will be comparatively infrequent. Hence there is always a danger of 
over-estimating the yield of inferior soils ; and this danger is enhanced 
by the fact that, in thinking of the average crop, one is apt to forget the 
many instances in which the crop has almost or altogether failed, and 
which do not present themselves to one's mind as instances to be 
taken into account, although they all enter into the area shown in the 
abstracts. It is most important to remember that the inferior soil 
gets, as it were, the leavings of the agriculturist's labour. It is the 
fields near the village and the well, the manured plots, the richer soils, 
which are ploughed oftencst and earliest, are sown first, and watered 
without fail The outlying unmanured fields are only taken up when 
the others have been thoroughly prepared ; they are ploughed only as 
often as the demands of the other soil will allow ; they are sown down 
to the very latest moment at which success is possible; they are water- 
ed only when the finer fields have been satisfied. An agriculturist 
always sows more irrigated crops than he can ordinarily water success- 
fully, so that he may take advantage of any peculiarities of season, and 
may select the crops best worth care. Similarly there is always a cer- 
tain area, the fag-end of the cultivation, which has been sown on 
chance. If the season is good it will yield a very acceptable addi- 
tion to the total outturn ; if bad. it is hard if the seed, at any rate, is 
not recovered, while the labour expended was not great, and could 
not have been otherwise employed with a better result. Besides 
these considerations there is the fact that labour and capital have 
been expended where their expenditure would yield the largest re- 
turns, so that the irrigated and manured soils are, as a rule, actually 
bettor in intrinsic quality, apart from the addition of water and 
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manure, than the unirrigatcd and unmanurcd area. Thus the dry 
unmanurcd raus/i is by no means the same soil as the wet manured 
raus/i minus wells and manure ; but includes all the worst soil in the 
circle, and is not veiy much better than dAtSn 

678. In the Nardak I had to modify \'cry largely the esti- 
mated yield that I framed in the first instance from the results of my 
cxixrrimcnts and inspection — results obtained in a series of exccp- 
tionaliy {^ood seasons. I found from the district reports that between 
1856 and 1875, out of 38 crops 16 had almost wholly failed. Since 
hist settlement, 31 out of 60 had perished ; but as the full revenue is 
not demanded in a famine ycir, I took the former period as the basis 
of my reductions ; and l)earing in mind the {Kculiarities of the differ- 
ent crops and soils, and their var>'in<; sensitiveness to drought, modi- 
fied my original estimates accordingly. 

674. In framing my estimates, I excluded all fodder and crops 
grown purely for use as fodder, as no share of these is ordinarily re- 
ceivable by the landlord. I framed no estimates for crops occupying 
less than one jwr cent of the cultivated area, rating the ground occupied 
by them at the average rate given by the estimates for the remainder. 
I allowed for the douWc-croppcd land by fixing the proix>rtion 
between what the second crop might be ex|)ected to yield and what 
it would have yielded had it not been preceded by an autumn crop, 
and applying it to my estimated yield for the soil and crop. I ob- 
tained an estimate for the produce of canal land in its unirrigatcd as- 
pect in'a similar manner, by estimating the proportion which the yield 
of an individual field to which water had been denied would l)car to the 
yield of the same field if irrigated, and by making assumptions as to 
the crops which, if irrigation were stopjxid, would replace those staples 
which cannot be grown without irrigation. This estimate was, of 
course, hypothetical in the extreme. Finally, 1 fixed a rate for the 
Nardak pasture land derived from the rate of the grazing dues paid 
by the non-cultivating villagers to the community of owners. 

675. The results of my estimates are given in Statements Nos. 
XIII and XIV. I think that in tahsil Panipat my cotton estimates 
were a good deal too high, and those dyrjazvdr somewhat too low ; 
otherwise I believe the figures to be as fairly accurate as it is possible 
to make such estimates with the means at our disposal. It must be 
rememljcred that it is the detailed eslim.ites for the various soils, and 
not the general results, th.it must be criticised ; for the former 
alone are estimates for which I am responsible, the latter being mere 
arithmetical results compiled from the former by the soil areas. 
The general results show many apparent discrepancies which disap- 
pear directly the detailed estimates are examined. To give one 
instance only. The average )ield of cotton is certainly higher \n the 
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Bangar than in the Khadir for the same sort of soils, and my detailed 
estimates are always higher — in some cases double as high — in the for- 
mer. Yet the general result is, that the Khadir yield per acre is a 
cjuarter as great again as that of the liangar, simply because in the 
former only one-sixth of the cotton, and in the latter three-fifths of it, 
is in unmahurcd soil. 

676. Sliare of produce taken as rent.— To utilise the pro- 
duce estimates for purposes of assessment, it was necessary to fix 
the share of the produce ordinarily receivable by the landlord, and 
further to fix prices which, applied to that share of the gross pro- 
duce, would give the estimated rental. In the Khadir and IMngar 
circles the proportion taken by the Skinners is one-third on irrigat- 
ed and two-fifths on unirrigared crops. The people ordinarily take 
one-third throughout ; but the Skinner rates are more truly rent rates, 
and I adopted them. The reason that a larger share of the produce 
is taken on dry crops is, tliat they consist largely of fodder crops, from 
which the landlord receives nothing, and therefore takes more on the 
Rrain crops to recoup himself. liut in the Nardak the irrigated area 
is exceedingly small, the mass of all kinds of the crops being unirri- 
fjated. The custom of the circle is to take one-fourth only, but irrigat- 
ed or highly cultivated land is never let on these terms, and can 
well afford to pay a third, as elsewhere. Thus my proportions are — 

Irri^:\tC(l or manured ... one-third. 

Other Kind ... one*fourth. 

Other Circles — 

Irrig.^.ted ... one-third. 

Dry ... two-l'ifihs. 

677. Ruling prices for agricultural produce— It remain- 
ed to fix fair prices which should represent the average value of 
the crops to the cultivator, and not what they would fetch if carried 
to the market-towns. For this purpose the books of the Banyas in 
14 of the largest villages in various parts of the Tract were examin- 
ed, and rates for the past 20 years abstracted. The rates obtained 
by the Skinners for their produce during the same period were 
obtained, as also the tahsil rates. These are shown in detail in 
the appendices to my Assessment Reports. l>y the help of these 
figures I fixed for each year and crop, not a mere .irithmetical 
average, but what appeared to be a ruling rate ; and applied the 
averages of twenty years to my produce estimates. 

078. In the Nardak, however, the rates of years in which the 
district reports showed that the crops had failed, were excluded so 
far as regards grains which the Ratiyas* books showed not to have 
been Si>ld in those jears. I''or instance, for wheat, which is chiefly 
grown in irrigated land or in the less arid eastern portion of the circle. 
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other matters remaining unaltered, an increase in cultivated area by 
no means justifies a proportional increase in assessment As a matter 
of course the best parts of the village area, the fields nearest the villaj^e 
or the well, and therefore the most accessible for manure, arc first of all 
broken up; and the inferior portions are brought hist of all under cul- 
tivation. Thus the area bn>ught under cultivation since settlement is 
very markedly inferior to that cultivated in !842. This is esjKcially 
true of a tract which was already fully cultivated in 1842. Thus, in 
the Khadir villages, most of the good soil had already been broken up 
before last settlement ; and much of the increase in cultivation which 
has taken place since then is due to the bringing under the plou{;h 
soil which, under the name of bhiir, previous Settlement Officers had 
described as barely repaying the labour of cultivation. Again, in the 
canal tract, where the cultivated area has not actually dimimishcd, it 
has in too many villages been kept up to its former area by the break- 
ing up of high lying unirrigatcd lands to replace the canal irrigated and 
formerly fertile fields which have been destroyed by rch or swamp. In 
the Nardak, on the other hand, cultivation is still so scanty in propor- 
tion to the total area that, although most of the lowest lying and 
therefore best land had been broken up before settlement, yet, on the 
whole, the new area is probably very little, if at all, inferior to the old. 

682. And if the new area is generally less productive than the 
old, it is no less true that in many cases the old area has also decreas- 
ed in fertility. Land is not cultivated year after year, often with two 
crops, much of it irrigated, and comparatively little of it manured, and 
that scantily, without some degree of exhaustion. The following 
figures show the extent to which these processes are carried on :— 





Percentages of cultivated area that are 


Assessment Cir<^l<^ 




j- 




DouMc*crop{H»I. 


Manured. 


Irrigatcil. 


Nardak 


lo'6 


6-2 


11*9 


Karnal KhWir 


141 


227 


711 


„ B&ngar 


22*0 


21 '6 


774 


Pdnipat Khdilir 


167 


319 


848 

• 


„ BAngar 


«S-5 


22-0 773 



And in the canal villages the evils which have rendered barren so 
large a proportion of the once cultivated area have at the same time 
enfeebled much of the remainder, while the decreased area has rcn* 
dcrcd impossible any rest to the land. Even in the Khadir, where 
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cultivation has incrcascci somewhat, population has increased much 
faster ; and in many villajjcs the cultivated area is too small for the 
needs of the iMJople, often falling^ as low as 3 acres per adult male cul- 
tivator, one acre i)cr apjricultural soul, and half an acre per head of the 
villaije population. Relief is in many cases obtained by cultivating; 
the spare land ofadjoininjTvillaj;:es; but that relief must sooner or later 
be withdrawn, as the land is needed for the increasing number of pro- 
prietors ; and in several villaijcs the best land already shows symptoms 
of being overworked. In the Nardak the large culturable area, and the 
enforced fallows due to periodically recurring droughts, have rendered 
any exhaustion of the productive power of the land by over-cropping 
impossible. 

683. Changes in the value of produce since last Settle* 

ment. — The prices of agricultural produce which ruled in the vil- 
lages between 1 830 and i S74 have been obtained from the Banya's 
books in the manner already described, and are summarised in the 
fallowing table, which shows average prices in seers per rupee in 
the Panipat tahsil. 
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684. In my Assessment Report I wrote as follows :—** Special 
circumstances have combined to render the rise in prices, which has 
been so general all over India, somewhat less marked in this district 
than elsewhere. The large frontier cantonment which was kept up for 
so many years at Karnal created a local demand which its transfer 
to Umballa did not much diminish ; and the populous city of Delhi is 
so near that the metalling of the Grand Trunk Road, always a good 
one, which was done about 1853, <J»<^1 "«t affect prices .so much as 
new communications would do in an isolated tract. The same thing 
may be said of the great mart of Shamli, to which the present road 
existed before last settlement, thoui^h doubtless it is better now than 
then. Another cause which tended to keep prices up was the imme- 
dhitc proximity of the arid tracts of 1 lariniia and the 15ngar, the normal 
state of which appears to be scant}- rain relieved by frequent droughts. 
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The influence of this cause is often noted in the early correspondence; 
but the extended use of canal water in these tracts has lately tend* 
cd to equalise the local supply with the demand. 

•* The prices tell their own tale. The first five yearly period h 
marked by the famine of 1833 ; the second by the drought of 1837- 
38. In the third, during^ which the settlement was made, the rainfall 
was somewhat scanty throug^hout ; but the prices may probably be 
taken as the normal rates of the time, as ihcy tally with those of the 
preceding^ period, and for the next five years remain almost unaltered, 
although the seasons were favourable. The supplies needed by the 
army operating^ in the Panjab between 1845 and 1S47 were largely 
drawn from this ncic;[hbourhood. The fifth ix^riod, from 1850 to 1855, 
is marked by a sudden and extensive fall in all prices, which continu- 
ed to 185S; and this must, I fancy, have been owing to the opening 
out of the Panjab, and to its surplus stuffs pouring into a market 
from which no railway existed to carry them aw.iy. The famine 
of iS59-6oonly introduced the cotton famine, which began in 1861 
and continued for five years, during which time it is estimated 
that .€63,000,000 sterling of silver was poured into Bombay.* This 
enormous addition to the circulation of the country drove up prices 
with a rush, and before equlibrium had been restored, the introduc- 
tion of steam carriage from Delhi threw open the markets of the 
world to India, and perpetuated the high level which had been 
reached. The famine of 1869 created a temj^orary disturbance, 
but for the last f\\c years the seasons have been fair, the ojKninjj of 
the Panjab railway in 1S70 has completed the connection between 
Lahore and Dombay, and prices have stood with an extraordinary 
steadiness at what may be considered their normal rates. Since then 
the drought of 1 877-80 has again raised prices considerably; but the 
rise is probably only temporary. Taking the periods from 1 840 to 
1S45 and from 1870 to 1875 as giving normal rates for last settlement 
and for the present time, which I think we may fairly do, we find the 
rise in prices to be as follows: — 
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And the general result may be said to be that prices have risen 
by about one quarter." 

685. Changes in the cost of production since last Settle- 
ment.— So far as rise in prices affects the cost of living to the cul- 
tivator, the proportional increase in the cost of production is, of course, 
no greater than the increase in the value of produce, and the cultiva- 
tors reap the full benefit of the enhanced value of the surplus. lUit there 
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doubt that, in all other respects, the cost of production has In- 
far more rapidly than has the value of produce. The price of 
as probably doubled since 1840 ; at any rate that of the more 
c cattle which are needed for working the deep well and stiff 
he l^iingar and Nardak, arid which are for the most part not bred 
2, And if the people arc to be believed, the cost of all imple- 
Df agriculture has .increased almost in like proportion. The 
I for fuel and the extension of cultivation have rendered the 
Is dearer, the enhanced cost of living has raised the price 
jr, and the tendency which has so strongly marked our rule 
years to substitute contract for status and competition for 
has in some not inconsiderable measure relaxed the custom- 
ligations which bind the village labourers and artificers to 
imunitics among whom they dwell. It must be remembered, 
at the extension of cultivation itself increases the cost of 
ion so soon as it encroaches upon the pasturage of the 
; for it then necessitates the substitution of stall-feeding for 
, and the devoting a considerable portion of the cultivated 
fodder crops which shall support the oxen needed to work 
ole. This stage has already been reached in a very large , 
' of the Khdilir villages ; while in the canal tract rc/i has too 
lined every acre of grazing in the village. Above all, in the 
•act, the price of water — that very important element in the 
Indian agriculture — has increased since 1842 by 150 per cent, 
anges in the occupier's rates charged by the Canal Depart- 
ire fully described in my Pani'pat Assessment Report, and 
! summarised thus : — 
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ms in Pani'pat l^angar the occupier's rates charged on the 
: crop areas irrigated between i860 and 1870 according to 
ce sets of rates would be — 

By the first set ... ... Rs. 67,383 

second „ ... ... „ 7 '.394 

»t third „ ... ... „ 1,64.341 

6. Distribution of Produce.— The first point calling for 
in connection with the distribution of the produce is the 
J of |x>pulation which has taken place since settlement, and 
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which is very much larger than the corrwponding Incrtase in cul- 
tivated area. The detailed figures will be found in Statement Vt 
The general results are as follows :• 
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The census figures of 1852 for the Nardak represented only a por- 
tion of the population ordinarily resident, as the drought had driven 
most of the young men away with the cattle, or in search of labour; 
and it is possible that the figures in general were not quite correct 
Hut there can be no doubt as to the broad fact that population has 
increased far faster than cuUivation has extended, and the sub-divi- 
sion of fields and holdings shown below, and the fact that the tuo- 
ox has been substituted for the four-ox plough as the unit of account, 
tell the same tala 
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687- The tendency of over-popuJRtion to produce over-crop- 
ping has already been alluded to. But even before this stage is 
reached the revenue-paying capacity of the people is affected. The 
first efl"cct of increase of population is of course to extend cultivation ; 
its second effect is at once to render passible, and to compel the 
adoption of higher and more careful cultivation ; and so far the 
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increase is beneficial, though the minute sub-division of holdings 
always tends to destroy the elasticity of the revenue-payer, by 
reducing the mai^in which can be made available in a time of diffi- 
culty, and by rendering a failure, when it does occur, more complete. 
But in the India of the present day, at any rate, and in highly-developed 
tracts like our Khddir and Bangar, a point is soon reached when the 
extension and improvement of agriculture fail to keep pace with the in- 
crease in the number of mouths to be filled ; and directly this point is 
reached, the surplus left over from the gross produce after defraying 
the expense of supporting the cultivator in the style to which he and 
his followers are accustomed, is encroached upon ; and it is from this 
surplus that the revenue is paid. 

688* This question of over-population seems to me or the most 
pressing nature as regards tracts such as those under discussion. The 
fact that many of the Btingar cultivators have, as injury from the 
canal reduced the culturabic area of their villages, taken up land in 
Jind, by the cultivation of which they supplement the revenue derived 
from their ancestral holdings, is one of great promise ; and I am in 
hopes that, as soon as the new canal introduces irrigation into the 
Nardak, an outlet will be afforded for the surplus population of the 
lower lands ; unless, indeed, it be closed by the antipathy between the 
Jiit and the Rdjput. But the disinclination of the Indian peasant to 
leave his home permanently and take up his abode in a new neigh- 
bourhood is well known ; and I fear that difficulty will be felt in the 
near future. It is, in fact, already felt in not a few of the Jat villages ; 
but the tract as a whole is not over-populated as yet, and the ques- 
tion so far arises only in the case of individual villages, though these 
are too often the finest and best With respect to these the Financial 
Commissioner, in his orders on my Karnal Assessment Report, clearly 
laid down that mere over-population should not be accepted as a suffi- 
cient reason for reduction of assessment ; and it is clear that if it were, 
the revenue would, as our civilised administration interfered more and 
more successfully in the struggle for life, dwindle away, and eventually 
disappear altogether. But the cases where, as has happened in one 
or two villages, the people have become involved owing to a lack of 
culturable land, and the means and style of cultivation, and therefore the 
amount of produce upon which the assessment is based, have suffered 
in consequence, arc difficult to deal with. At any rate the question 
of the proportion of population to cultivation is intimately connected 
with the extent to which it is possible to enhance the assessment. 

689. As regards the distribution of the produce between owners 
and tenants, I regret that I can give no really satisfactor>' information. 
As already explained, so much of what we correctly show as land 
held in tenancy is really held by individual members of the proprie- 
tar>' body, either from the community as a whole or from other and 
wealthier members, that the figures are of scarcely any value as a basis 
for discussion. This is si>ecial!y the case in the canal villages, where 
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the inroads of nh have driven the people to break up any common 
pasture land that may have escaped, which they hold, of course, as 
tenants of the village. In such villages the area held in tenancy is 
often shown as having increased since last settlement ; while in reali- 
ty all tenants that could possibly be ejected have long ago been got 
rid of. This much is certain, that a very considerable proportion of 
the cultivation is held by tenants who at present pay no rent to the 
owners ; and though the tenants are, under existing circumstances, as 
much revenue- payers as the owners, yet they arc as a rule much 
poorer, and hold much smaller holdings than the latter ; and it too 
often happens that in a famine year many of the tenants arc unaMe 
to pay, and the revenue falls upon the owners' shoulders. This is in 
fact usually the case in the Nardak, where true rent is commonly 
taken in the shape of a share of the produce, and where, therefore, 
the owner gets nothing from the tenant just when he finds it hardest 
to meet the Government demand on his own holding. 

690. Alienation of land since last Settlement,- The statis- 
tics regarding alienation of land by sale since last settlement were * 

compiled from the rough survey records before attestation, and are 
very incomplete, a large number of alienations being brought to light 
at final attestation which had not been previously recorded, many of 
them dating from the drought of 1877. I did not feel justified in 
having fresh statistics prepared after attestation, as the assessment 
reports had then been submitted, and much time and labour would 
have been expended without any corresponding advantage. The 
figures regarding mortgages are necessarily incomplete, for in most 
villages it is thought a point of honour not to record a mortgage 
in the Government papers ; and the mortg.igces where they were 
residents of the village, whether Banyas or landowners, would not 
ask for a record of mortgages which both parties freely admitted 
to exist. The city Banyas are seldom had recourse to save as a 
last resort ; and I believe that, when the mortgagor is honest and 
of fairly good credit, the record of a mortgage is the exception. 
These unrecorded mortgages are known as khdngi or private, and 
are exceedingly numerous in some villages, especially between the 
richer and poorer landowners. Such figures as I have been able 
to obtain are shown in Statement No. XXVII, but they fall far 
short of the truth. The figures for permanent alienations exclude 
all land given or sold to relations, whether in the male or female 
line, or to members of the community, and show only such land 
as is owned by people who cannot be said in any sense to belong 
to that body. 

691. Basis and nature of last Settlement.— The instructions 

under which the last settlements were made were to take, as the 
Government share, two-thirds of the net profit of the owners. I am 
now instructed to take one-half only, that is to say, one quarter less 
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than formerly ; and this reduction in the demand almost exactly 
balances the rise in prices which has taken place. 

692. I have already alluded to the difficulty attending any 
precise classification of soils, and given my reasons for not generally 
interfering in the process. But the minute comparison of the figures 
of the two settlements which I had of necessity to make while 
framing my detailed assessments, has convinced me that the classi- 
fication of soils adopted in this settlement, has been much less 
favourable to the people than that of the last settlement It is 
often the case that, in a village in which cultivation has increased 
since last settlement, a smaller area of bliAr is now shown than was 
then recorded ; or where cultivation has decreased, a larger area 
of diikar. This, of course, affects a comparison of the respective soil 
rates only of the two settlements, and not of the total assessments. 

693. In the old settlement, land lately thrown out of culti- 
vation was assessed as cultivated. It is, I believe, a recognised prin- 
ciple of Panjab settlements that such land shall not be assessed at 
all, except, of course, when its abandonment is intentional, or due 
to exceptional treatment. It has not, as a rule, been assessed by me. 
At last settlement, too, a very considerable rate was imposed on 
p.isture, not so much in consideration of its value for grazing pur- 
poses, as because some part of it would probably be brought under 
cultivation during the currency of settlement. It has been decided 
that future extension of cultivation is not to be thus discounted ; 
and that pasture is only to be assessed when it bears so consi- 
derable a proportion to cultivation that its profits form a material 
clement in the income of the owners. 

694. The amount of the cesses which are imposed in addition to 
the original revenue assessed has been enormously increased since 
last settlement. The details are given below: — 



Nature of cess. 


Percentage on the revenue. 


1842 to 1856. 


1856 to 1872. 


1872 to 1878. 


New i 


settlement 


Lambardars* fees 

Patwarih* pay 

Roai! cess 
School „ 
Postal „ 
Local „ 


Rs. a. p. 
500 

200 

100 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


Rs. . a. p. 

500 

(3 2 ©• 

(.2 Of 

1 

1 

• • • 

• * • 


Rs. a. p. 
500 

3 2 o*l 

2 of; 
1 
• I 
080 
600 


Rs. 

5 

4 

1 
1 


8 


a. p. 


4 



8 

5 4 


Total 


800 


r 10 2 ©• 

I 9 of 


16 10 ©• 1 

IS 8 ot; 


20 


I 4 



• NariUk only, t Other circles. 
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It may be said that it is my business to assess the value of half the 
net profits, and to leave the cesses to the discretion of Government ; 
and this is no doubt theoretically true, and would be practically 
applicable could we ascertain with absolute precision the amount 
of the net profits. But this we cannot do. The rent and produce 
estimates are at best rough checks ; and not the least important 
considerations that a Settlement Officer has to take into account in 
fixing his assessment arc the amount of former demands, the ease 
or difficulty with which they have been paid, and the present coiv 
dition of the villages which have paid them. These considerations, 
all-important in assessing individual estates, are almost as much 
so in fixing rates, when it is proposed, as here, to take a higher 
assessment than the estimates give. But to make the comparison 
of any value, it is the actual burden that must be compared ; for i( 
ex, gra.^ the condition of a tract leads one to the opinion that it 
can pay to per cent, more than it has been paying and no more, and 
the cesses are enhanced by lo percent, the original demand must be 
left unaltered. This "aspect of the assessment is particularly impor- 
tant where, as in Karnal, the cesses arc now double or more what they 
were at last settlement, and where the principal enhancement (the 
local cess) has this year, for the first time, to stand the test of a bad 
season. 

696. Finally, the general nature of the settlements which we ^ 
are revising is a point which has to be most carefully considered. 
Mr. Edmonstone's assessments of 1 843, though too high in the Karnal 
Khddir, and though special causes have called for their reduction in 
the canal tract, were real assessments based upon soil rates carefully 
worked out to give a fixed share of the estimated profits of the land. 
But Mr. Gubbin's assessment of 1847 was made on quite a different j 
basis, at least in the irrigated villages. He deliberately set aside as 
too low the rates which were then being applied to the similar and 
neighbouring villages of Kaithal, and which there resulted in an 
assessment so heavy that it was never even imposed, and took as his 
guide the rates which had been used for the highly-developed vil- 
lages of the canal and Khddir tracts ; the result being that his as- 
sessment amounted to more than the whole value, as estimated by the 
Mandals (an estimate he admitted to be worthless and excessive), of 
a rental to two-thirds of which his demand should have been confin- 
ed. The revision of 1852 was almost nominal, and need not be 
noticed. In the revision of 1856 Mr. Ross indeed framed rates based 
upon^ those 'used by Captain Larkins in Kaithal for an assessment | 
which had to be reduced after a very short experience of its working. \ 
But he deduced his rates by a wholly incorrect process (Assessment 1 
Report § 272) ; and when he had got them made no practical use of 
them, as is evident from his village notes. In reality he based his 
assessments upon the previous demand viewed in the light of the 
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existing condition of the village ; his operations were a reduction of 
assessment, and not an assessment ^e novo ; and he gave in each 
village just so much relief as he thought was absolutely necessary 
to save the village, and no more. 

696- The fact is, that an assessment which is worked down to 
by successive reductions has always a tendency to be high, as reduc- 
tions arc given grudgingly, and this is especially the case when the 
reduction affects the pocket, not of Government but of revenue as- 
signees. Mr. Barnes, in his review of the revision of the Kaithal 
assessment in 1858, admirably says*: — " Reductions were given with 
an open hand in the Government villages. But there was some re- 
luctance to deal with equal liberality with jagir villages. In the first 
case we were giving away our own revenue, and had nothing to con- 
sult but the interests of the people. In the second case, the Settle- 
ment Officer felt that he must also regard the interest of the jagirdars. 
Formerly they had collected their rents in kind, and had realised by 
this process a much greater revenue than they could expect under 
our system of money rales. Captain Larkin's jama, therefore, had 
materially abridged the income received by the jagirdars ; and when 
this class had resigned themselves to the loss and began to consider 
the measure final, the Government resolved mpon a still larger abate- 
ment of revenue in their own estates. By equal justice the zemindars 
of the jagir villages were also entitled to the full benefit of the reduced 
rates ; but as I have said before, the Settlement Officer was restrained 
by consideration for the jagirdar. Wherever relief was really neces- 
sar)% it was of course granted, but no interference was made without 
absolute necessity. So perhaps, as a general rule, the jagir villages 
wfll show higher rates of assessment than our own possessions." 

697. It must also be remembered that we have no satisfactory 
information as to the real working of the old settlement in the Mandal 
villages. The Mandals collect their revenue, and do or do not appeal 
to Government for assistance to collect at their pleasure. And Govern- 
ment interferes of its own accord, only when total failure of crops 
makes interference absolutely necessar>'. Just before a revision of set- 
tlement the Mandals were naturally unwilling to draw the attention of 
the officials to the existence of balances in their villages ; and after the 
announcement of the new demands, it was found that heavy balances dat- 
ing from several years back had accumulated in several villages. I have 
the Mandals* word for it that the revenue has always been collected ir- 
regularly and with difficulty ; but this would probably be the case to 
some extent in the Nardak, however light the assessment might be. 
The table on the opposite page shows how the present parganah of 
Kamal is divided between the Mandal villages settled in 1847 and 

the non-Mandal tract settled by Mr. Edmonstone in 1842. 

— -■ 

•Seiilemeni Report, Thaocsar District, page 67. 
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Chapter XXI.— THE ASSESSMENT— DETAILED 

DISCUSSION. 



698. The Kardak— Descriptive and Statistical.— The gener* 

al physical features of the Nardak have already been described 
in §55 8, 9 supra. Statements Nos. VI to XIX show the statistics. In 
Statement No. VII, Class I includes the fringe of villages lying to the 
cast and south of the circle, and bordering upon the Btingar ; they 
arc for the most part cultivated by Jats, comprise the whole canal 
irrigation of the circle, and have a better rainfall and water nearer 
the surface than the remaining villages. These latter are shown in 
Class II, and constitute the Nardak proper, being chiefly cultivated 
by Rajputs, and entirely dependent upon rain. The circle includes 
63 villages, and an area of 152,085 acres, of which — 

41,199 acres or 27 'O per cent are cultiwitod. 
92,500 „ 6o'S „ pasture land. 

I4.5'^S »» 9*6 ♦» narrcn. 

3,8Si M 2*6 „ occupied by village sites, roads, creeks, &c. 

Rajputs own most of the large villages and 51 per cent of the cultiva- 
tion. The Mandals hold 9 per cent more, and only 3 1 per cent is in 
the hands of Juts and Rors. Four-fifths of the soil is rausliy mostly 
of a reddish tinge, and not so fertile as the blacker soils of the 
Bangar ; the remainder is ddkar, Bhur is unknown. The depth of 
water from the surface varies from 30 feet in the extreme east to 140 
feet in the extreme west ; 75 feet is probably a fair average. But at 
the greater depths irrigation is hardly practised at all, and even drink- 
ing wells are fewer than they should be. Thus only 10 per cent of 
the cultivation is irrigated from wells, and that chiefly in the eastern 
villages. Three per cent more is recorded as irrigated from the canal ; 
but of this a full half has never received water since the famine of 
1869, the canal failing to supply it even in the drought of 1877 ; and 
only J4 per cent can properly be classed as irrigated. The waters of 
the Chautang and Nai are also forced over the surrounding fields by 
dams built across them, and lifted from the dam-pool after the floods 
have subsided ; but the supply is irregular and precarious, and, at its 
best, only aflccts a few villages. Thus the crops are almost wholly de- 
pendent upon rain, which is eminently scanty and precarious, and for 
the annual fall of which 16 inches is certainly an unduly high aver- 
age ; while the infrcquency of rain is even more harmful than the 
small total fall, for the small local showers which sweep down the 
river, and in a less degree the canal, and are so valuable to the hus- 
bandman, seldom extend to the Nardak. The local formula used in 
addressing a Settlement Officer is truer than such formula: usually are : 
•* Riirn barse to basjdivau Nahin, to bole bole baithe ralien^ " If God 
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gives rain, we prosper; if not, we sit still and hold our peace.** Since 
1S24 there have been seven real famines in the Nardak, includinf^ 
19 years, vis., 1824-26, 1833-35, 1837-38, 1851-53, 1859-61, 1865-70^ 
1877-78. Besides this the crops have failed with more or less com- 
pleteness in 12 years, or 1839, 1S40, 1844, 1845, 1848, 1850^ 1S54, 
1858, 1864, 1866, 1876. 1879. Thus the rains have failed in 31 out of 
56 years. The use of manure is almost unknown in the Nardalc 
proper, as it is said to burn up the young plant in the stiff, dry, and 
imperfectly prepared soil. Agricultural appliances were, when the 
census was taken, fairly sufficient for the rude agriculture practised ; 
but the cattle have suffered terribly in the late drought. The chief 
staples are jawdr, gram, and coarse rice — the last entirely a rain crop, 
and consequently very precarious. These occupy 21, 35, and 19 per 
cent respectively of the cultivated area, and are supplemented by wheat 
occupying 5 per cent, and cotton, chiefly unirrigated, occupy 3jipcr 
cent. The cotton is of the poorest description ; the gram crop in really 
favourable seasons is superb ; a very large proportion of the jawdr is 
sown thick for fodder. Ten per cent is double-cropped, almost wholly 
with gram succeeding coarse rice ; but the measurements were made in 
exceedingly favourable seasons. The cultivation is of the roughest 
possible description. The Ruj put 'clears away the bushes imperfectly, 
runs his plough carelessly over the field, casts in the seed, and leaves the 
rest to fate. I have ridden over fields from which a crop had been cut not 
six months before, and thought I was riding over jungle. Even the J^ts 
and Rors apparently find it pays them, so far as regards unirrigated 
land, to cultivate a large area in a slovenly manner rather than a 
smaller area with greater care. The ravages of wild animals really 
very seriously diminish the yield in this circle, as is proved by the miles 
of hedges constructed, and the constant watching practised — sec §431. 
According to the present sur\'ey there are I'S cultivated acre for each 
soul dependent upon cultivation, and 0*9 acre to each inhabitant of the 
villages ; the average proprietary holding is 162 acres, the average 
cultivating holding is 4*6 acres. But there is, of course, ample room 
for expansion ; and though there is not much lowly ing land left un- 
cultivated, yet there arc thousands of acres still unbroken, which arc 
little, if at all, inferior to the mass of the cultivated area. Of the culti- 
vation, 67 percent is held in occupancy tenure, at least 15*0 per cent 
is held in exceedingly small holdings by tcnants-at-will, many of whom 
pay no rent to the landlord, 78 per cent is owned by the Mandal 
assignees, of which more than a third has fallen into the hands of 
money-lenders, while 90 per cent of the land not held by Mandals is 
known to have been alienated to strangers. Mortgages are almost 
unknown, the land not being a sufficiently valuable security, while 
many of the alienations have taken the form of free gifts to cultiva- 
vators who were willing to settle in the village and bear their share 
of the common burden. 
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699. In a tract inhabited chiefly by R&jputs, and of which only 
27 per cent is cultivated, while 61 per cent is pasture land, it will be 
readily understood that cattle-farming forms no unimportant element 
in the means of subsistence. In the large Rdjput villages, it may, in 
fact, be said that cultivation holds an entirely subsidiary positioa 
The people look upon the manual labour of agriculture as to some 
extent derogatory, while the proudest of them thinks it no shame to 
tend his herds; the yield of their field is eminently precarious, and only 
follows on the expenditure of labour and capital, while their cattle 
yield ^/// and calves in the exercise of their natural functions. Thus 
the Nardak Rajput's chief agricultural care is to secure a plentiful 
supply of fodder from his jawir fields. The general area of the 
tract is a high flat slope from which the rain water runs off* almost 
as fast as it falls ; and what scanty grass does spring up, is eaten 
at once before it disappears under the burning heat of the sun. But 
cver>' village is situated on a drainage line of greater or less magni- 
tude ; and in the hollows, where the earth is protected by the shadow 
of thick J/idi jungle, grass grows with great luxuriance, and is both 
pastured, and cut and stored for use in the hot weather. The 
hedges, too, which surround the cultivation, generally enclose a good 
deal of uncultivated land, and large blocks are often fenced ofl* as 
grass preser\'es (^iV). In these spots a plentiful crop of grass is to 
be found in fairly favourable seasons. Notwithstanding this, by the 
beginning of April the supply begins to run short, the pools in the 
jungle have dried up, and the mass of the cattle are taken away 
in large herds (j^ol) either to the dtUts of the Siwdliks, or, where the 
existence of friendly relations with the villagers renders it possible, 
to the riverain and canal villages. As soon as the first rains promise 
a supply of grass and water these cattle return, accompanied by the 
herds of the canal and riverain tracts which the rising floods have 
driven from their homes, and often by those of the arid tracts of 
Haridna, where the season has been less favourable. Thus the cattle- 
farming capacity of individual villages depends, not so much upon 
the actual area of pasture land, as upon the extent to which that 
area is occupied by hollows and drainage lines. Many villages are 
compelled to fall back for pasture upon neighbours who have a 
smaller but more favourably situated area ; and in some villages 
considerable sums are yearly paid as grazing fees to other communi- 
ties. Besides cattle, a large number of sheep and goats are pastured 
in the tract, chiefly by the non-proprietary community. 

700, The rough agriculture and cattle grazing of the tract do 
not fully occupy its inhabitants; and they supplement the income 
derived from these pursuits in various ways. The rice and gram crops, 
when they do not fail, are cut early; and as soon as the harvest begins 
in the canal and river villages, almost all the able-bodied males of the 
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Nardak move southwards to assist in reaping at the high wages to which 
the temporary demand for labour gives rise. Their jungles, too, are 
a source of a certain small profit to the owners. The flowers of the 
dh&k tree are collected and sold as d>-e, while the dhakpache are allow- 
ed to make incisions, and to scrape off the gum which exudes, on pay* 
ment of a small sum. The dead and fallen wood is taken to Kamal and 
Panipat for use as fuel, for which, however, payment is seldom made 
to the ullagers by the people who collect it ; but the surplus dunjj- 
cakes which the large herds of cattle supply, are largely sold for the 
same purpose. 

701. The Nardak— Historieal and Comparative*— Practically 

the whole of the Nardak is included in the Af andal settlement, Mr. 
Edmonstonc only settling seven villages and 5 per cent of the cultiva- 
tion. A comparison between the figures of the old and new settlements 
shows that the cultivated area has increased since 1842-47 by 12 per 
cent on the whole, having fallen off 4 per cent in the villages of Class I, 
and increased by 19 per cent in those of Class II ; but the result must 
be accepted with the greatest caution. Mr. Gubbins himself stated 
that his survey was most unsatisfactory ; but he attempted to rectify 
his figures only in villages where the excess or defect in area was un* 
fairly distributed among the several holdings; in all other cases 
roughly allowing for the error of survey in his assessment. I have 
fully discussed the subject in §§ 221 and 239 of my Karnal Assessment 
Report. The fact that, according to Mr. Gubbins* figures, the villagq^ 
of Class I which lie comparatively close to the city, arc held by Jats, 
have a third of their cultivation irrigated and 8 per cent of it manured, 
into which canal irrigation has been introduced since 1S47, and in 
which irrigation has increased by 23 per cent, while the number of 
wells has fallen off by only 6 per cent, are shown as having lost 4 per 
cent of their cultivation since settlement ; while the villages of Class 
II, which lie in the far Nardak, are owned by Rajputs, have only 5 
per cent of their cultivation irrigated and 4 per cent manured, in which 
water is almost inaccessible and canals unknown, and which have lost 
nearly half their wells and 11 per cent of their irrigation since iS49» 
are shown as having in the same period increased their cultivation 
by 19 per cent, is of itself sufficient to prove that there is somcthhig 
wrong about the figures. And in the Nardak proper, where the cul- 
tivation lies scattered about in patches among the jungle, it is almost 
certain that a careless survey would show a smaller area as cultivated 
than was really the case. 

702. But if the old figures for cultivation arc too small, the 
corresponding figures of the present survey are unusually large. The 
heavy rains of 1873. 1874. and 1875. and, most of all, the extraordinary 
fall in September 1875, caused the area under cultivation during 
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the sur\'cy of the Nardak to be larger than !t ever had been be- 
fore, and probably than it will be again for a very long series of ordi- 
narj' years. Land which had been out of cultivation for years was 
re-plpughcd, new land was hurriedly broken up in every direction, and 
gram especially was sown broadcast over the tract I do not depend 
upon the statements of the villagers, or upon personal observation ; 
but upon the universal consent of every body acquainted with the 
facts, including the Mandal themselves and their agents. The area 
»hown as cultivcitcd was no doubt cultivated at survey ; but it is 
far greater than the average area that has been, or will be, cultivated 
within a reasonable period. Taking into consideration the fact that 
up till 1S47 the Mandals had a direct interest in keeping up the culti- 
vated area to a maximum, as their income under direct management 
dc|>ended upon it, while directly the demand was fixed the area under 
the plough became a matter of indifference to them ; that cultivation 
was almost certainly diminished by ruinous over-assessment and un- 
favourable seasons between 1847 and 1856 ; and that there have been 
since then two bad famines; I think it probable that there has not 
been any very large increase in the area ordinarily cultivated, though 
no doubt the area under crops during the last four years has been 
larger than at any previous time ; and of the nominal increase of 12 
per cent just upon half consists of land lately thrown out of cultivation, 
which is not ordinarily* assessed. 

703. Nor can any very satisfactory comparison be instituted 
between the areas irrigated at the two settlements. The bare figures 
show that the villages of Class I have lost 6 per cent of their wells, and 
have increased their irrigated area by 23 per cent, while those of Class II 
have lost 42 per cent of their wells and 1 1 per cent of their irrigation; 
the number of wells having decreased on the whole by 28 per cent, 
while the irrigated area has increased by 1 1 per cent. The list of wells 
of last settlement would appear to be correct, it having been carefully 
tested in the present attestation. There arc now 282 broken down and 
useless wells in the Nardak, against 204 in use, and at least 89 of them 
have fallen out of use since settlement. The irrigated areas of last 
settlement were considered by Mr. Gubbins to have been very gene- 
rally shown too small in order to deceive him in his assessments ; 
and he used for assessment purposes an estimate based chiefly upon 
the number of wells. And. as I shall show in describing the detail- 
ed assessment (§ /H ), I found that, though all the land recorded 
by us as irrigated was no doubt rightly so recorded, yet the area 
so shown was far more than could be watered from the wells in any 
one year. Thus but little weight can be attached to the comparison. 

704. The increase in population in the Nardak since 1852 is 
shown by the census to be 41 per cent in the villages of Class 1,93 
percent in those of Class II. and 79 per cent on the whole ; while, 
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since 1868, the former have lost one per cent and the latter gained 20 
per cent, giving 1 5 per cent total increase. But, as pointed out in my 
Assessment Report, both censuses were taken in years of drought, when 
a large part of the Nardak population leave their homes ; while 
my enumeration shows the number of ordinary residents. There 
is, however, no doubt that the population has increased much faster 
than the cultivation ; but with such a large available culturable area as 
the Nardak villages possess no stress can be laid upon the fact ; and 
over-crowding is wholly unknown. 

706. The rise in prices has been already discussed. The 
increased cost of production due to the enhanced cost of cattle parti- 
cularly affects the irrigation of the circle, for which the strongest and 
most expensive cattle are needed. Their increased cost and the 
terrible loss of cattle in the famine of 1869 and 1877, no doubt account 
in a great measure for the enormous number of wells which have been 
abandoned. Of the 282 that are broken down, 133 are capable of 
repair did means or inducements to repair them exist 

706. The history of the circle, of its early assessments and the 
two subsequent revisions, and of the terrible famines which have 
swept over it, have been already related under the heads of physical 
and revenue history. The original assessment was simply monstrous ; 
the subsequent revision doled out relief grudgingly and very un- 
equally ; their herds, which form their mainstay, have been twice 
decimated since 1858; and even before the last drought, after a series of 
unusually favourable seasons, the people were, as ofncer after officer 
has described them at intervals from 1843 ^^ 1869, impoverished and 
depressed. In the latter year the Deputy Commissioner wrote as 
follows : — 

" As regards the worst portion of the unprotected tract, the 
Nardak, containing the istamrar villages of the Mandal chiefs, it 
must be observed that the zamfnddrs have not enjoyed equal terms 
as to assessment with those of similarly circumstanced khdlsah 
villages. These istamrdr villages, lying to the west of the Kamal 
parganah, have never been in other than a depressed condition 
since they were, made over to the Mandals in 1806. The collec- 
tions were first made in kind by. the chiefs, who then exercised 
much oppression on the zamindar. To relieve them a settlement 
was made in 1847; but, unfortunately, such exorbitant demands 
were fixed that it had to be quashed only five years subsequently. 
Kham management was then reverted to, with all its attendant 
malpractices on the part of the istamrdrdars. A revised settle- 
ment followed in 1856 ; this was founded on the imperfect data of 
1847, and though large reductions were m.ide, the assessment still 
remained much higher than that of similar khalsah villages. The 
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estates, upwards of 50 in number, have continued to remain in a 
very unsatisfactory condition, and yet the chiefs view with the 
greatest jealousy interference to assist the zaminddrs in seasons of 
droujjht by any suspension of revenue. The fact is that the Mandal 
chiefs are mostly involved in debt, and are still practically foreign 
landlords, for they do not take a particle of interest in their estates. 
I refer to these estates in particular, and from an early date, for in 
them the greatest distress has prevailed ; and I consider it to be 
most fortunate that their settlements will shortly expire ; for it is 
full time that further relief be granted to them. I have known this 
part of the country off and on for the last 30 years, and know 
that the Bangar villages in the best of times are never in a flour- 
ishing condition." 

707. Nardak Assessment.— Statement No. XVIIIB shows 

the demand with and without cesses as it has stood at various times, the 
estimates framed at the present settlement, the assessment calculated 
at the rates proposed by me, and the actual assessment eventually 
imposed, together with rates of incidence per acre of cultivation and 
of culturable area ; while Statements Nos. XVII and XVIIIB show 
rates for the circle. It will be observed that I have given relief to 
the extent of iGS or 19*3 per cent on the demand of 1876, according 
as cesses are or are not included ; and that I have exceeded my pro- 
duce and rent estimates, which, though prepared independently, agree 
with curious exactness, by 78 per cent, and the demand at sanctioned 
rates by 1 6 per cent — see also ^711 below. The new demand is only 
13*5 pcT cent below that of the revisions of 1856, if cesses as they 
stood then and now be taken into account. I think the description given 
of the circle and its history fully justify the relief so afforded ; and both 
the Financial Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor have form- 
ally recorded their opinions to that effect. In a really fine season the 
crops of the Nardak undoubtedly yield the Government demand many 
times over; in years of actual famine some relief is given by remis- 
sions and suspensions. But the demand has to be paid in the inter- 
mediate years : even in seasons when not a field is sown, a considera- 
ble portion of the revenue is demanded ; and the people are im- 
prudent by race and often by religion. And in a tract where, as 
here, the produce is a lottery, a fixed assessment that shall not ruin 
the people v/nst be light. The fotal incidence of the new demand is 
14 annas on each acre of cultivation, which is 10 per cent higher than 
the incidence of the finally revised assessment in the neighbouring and 
similar villages of the Kaithal and Indri parganahs, and 4 annas i pic 
per culturable acre. With cesses, the demand becomes Re. i-o-io 
j>cr acre on cultivation. 

708. The rates by which the detailed assessment was effected 
arc shown in Statement No. XVI II A. Land, the cultivation of 
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which had been lately abandoned, was excluded from assessment ; and 
this was especially necessary in the Nardak, as the survey figures 
included a considerable area that was broken up for the first time in 
the exceptional seasons of 1874-75, and will probably not be cultivat- 
ed again for years. The area thus excluded is not quite 6 per cent 
of the whole cultivation. On the other hand, it was absolutely neccs* 
sary to assess pasture, as not only docs it form a very substantial 
portion of the assets of the circle, but the individual villages have 
adopted pastoral and agricultural pursuits in such varying proportion 
that it would have been simply impossible to neglect it in the detailed 
asscssnxents. At the Settlement of 1847 and 1852 a separate rate 
was fixed for flooded land. Such land is very diflicult to define ; the 
distinction was not made in my papers ; and as all iiaiar is more or 
less flooded, I preferred to fix a separate rate for that, leaving the 
amount of flooding enjoyed by each village to be taken into account 
in the detailed assessments. In 1S56 Mr. Ross took the same rate 
for i/iU-ar and ratis/t\ as he held that the greater intractability of the 
former soil compensated for its advantages of position ; while the 
Kaithal Settlement Ofl^cer actually imposed the higher rate upon 
rausli. But in an arid tract like this, I think the Iqwiying land 
which receives all the drainage of the country, and will often yield 
a crop when the rainfall is insuflicicnt to produce anything in the 
high lands, is distinctly the more valuable of the two ; and the people 
agree with me. It will be noted that my rates are considerably 
higher than those given by my estimates, that for irrigated land 
particularly so. 

709* The detailed assessments were made as follows, all the five 
circles being treated in precisely the same manner. I first took the 
villages in alphabetical order, wrote my descriptive notes for each, and 
roughly assessed them to the best of my judgment. I then grouped 
them according to physical and other peculiarities, placed them \n 
order of quality within each group, and had all important statistics, 
the incidence of my proposed assessment, and the relation it bore to 
current demand and to my rate estimates, tabulated in the order of that 
grouping. This at once brought into prominence inequalities and 
discrepancies in my rough assessment which had to be cither justified 
or removed. With these statements and my village notes in my 
hand, I then discussed each village, first with the patwari — and 
with the old patwari where there was one within reach — and then with 
the collected sailddrs of the tahsil. I then revised the assessment 
of each village; after that I discussed each village with my Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Superintendent and Deputy Superin- 
tendent in committee ; and finally, carefully went through the whole 
again two or three times over, weeding out each time those villages 
about which I had finally made up my mind. I also had the advantage 
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of personally discussing those assessments in tahsil P&n/pat about 
which I felt doubtful with Colonel Davies, the Commissioner. 

710. The prosperity of a Nardak village depends almost wholly 
upon the amount of rain, nearness of well water, and proximity to the 
city — all of which elements arc greatest in the east, and steadily decrease 
towards the west — with the amount of flood water which depends 
upon its position with respect to the streams and drainages, and with 
the caste of the owners. I have also not hesitated to assess a very 
small village at a lower rate than a large village in similar circum- 
stances, for the latter possesses far greater elasticity and power of tid- 
ing over bad times than the former. Thus a small Rajput village on 
the extreme confines of the circle, and high above the Chautang 
basin, will be assessed at 25 per cent or more below revenue rates. 
Villages in the Chautang and Xai basins are assessed 5 to 10 per cent, 
and those on the watershed between them, at 1 5 to 20 per cent below 
revenue rates ; while in J at villages on the steps leading to the Bangar 
and near the city the demand rises to 30, 40, or even 50 per cent above 
rates. Finally, I have not hesitated to assess villages held by wealthy 
Banyas and the like, who have purchased them from the Mandals, 
higher than I should have done had they been held by villagers ; for 
the owners of the former do not find their resources crippled by a bad 
year, are not in a depressed condition, and can fairly be assessed on 
the full average profits of the varj-ing season ; while the remarks of 
the Financial Commissioner in revising my Karnal Report, that 
•* tracts like the Nardak cannot be assessed so nearly up to the true 
average half net produce as other tracts in which the variations of 
burden are less extensive," applies to the village communities and 
not to wealthy capitalists. 

711' One difficulty I found in applying my rates. As I have 
already explained, all land ordinarily watered from a well was record- 
ed as irrigated, and an estimate was made of the area which the well 
could fully irrigate in any single >ear. On the whole circle, these two 
areas agreed fairly well. But when I came to examine the figures 
for each village, I found that whereas, for instance, in a village with 
water at 90 feet the capacity of the well was entered at 10 acres and 
the actual area irrigated was only two acres, irrigation not paying at 
that depth, in villages nearer Karnal where wells are most numerous 
and water is only some 35 feet deep, the capacity of a well would be 
1 5 acres, while 20 acres would be entered as irrigated, the individual 
fields being watered in annual rotation. Now it was only pos- 
sible to assess the two acres in the one case and the 1 5 acres in the 
other at full irrigated rates ; and thus the revenue rates demand, cor- 
rected for this error, was reduced from Rs. 33497 to Rs. 31,730 
My assessment is i-6 per cent in excess of the former, and 73 per cent 
in excess of the latter amount. 
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712. My detailed assessments amounted to Rs. 30A40. My de* 
mands were all accepted without demur. The Mandals have ap- 
pealed from the assessments of 31 villages ; but the appeals have not 
yet been decided. The Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant- 
Governor have admitted the necessity for the reduction I have given; 
the distribution over the villages has been made with the most anxi- 
ous care ; and I do not think the assessments are unduly low. Map 
No. XI shows their incidence upon the cultivation, and map* No. X 
the relief given. The rates were accepted by the Financial Commis- 
sioner in his Nos. 24 S. C. of 21st June, and 72C. of 21st July 1879, and 
by Government in its No. 1290 of 4th December 1879. The de- 
tailed assessments were sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner 
in his No. 484S. of 20th January 18S0. 

The settlement is for 30 years, dating from the autumn harvest 
of 1287 Fasli. 

713. Panipat Khadir— Deseriptive and Statirtieal.— The 

general physical features of this circle have been described in § 7 supra. 
Statements Nos. VI to XXI give the statistics. The circle includes 
74 villages, with a total area of 106,588 acres, of which — 

6i,o6S acres or 57*3 per cent are cultivated. 

3«.675 „ 297 „ „ pasture land. 

8.0S7 „ 7*6 „ „ Ijarrcn. 

$,761 „ 5*4 „ „ occupied bj village sites, roods, cieeks, &e. 

Jits hold 38 per cent of the cultivation, Tagas 10 per cent, while the 
remaining 52 per cent is in the hands ofGiijars, Saiyads, Mughals, 
Bairdg/s, and similar slovenly cultivators. Ddkar and bhAr each 
constitute 7 per cent of the cultivated area, the remainder being 
rauslL The soil is light and easily worked throughout the circle; 
but varies much in quality, being exceedingly good in many of the 
J at villages towards the south and extreme north, and little better 
than sand where the old river-beds have cut up the country. But in 
the Khadir, more than in any other part of the tract, the soil may 
almost be said to be made by the cultivators ; the yield in this light 
soil being to an unusual degree dependent upon the style of cultivation, 
even more than upon the intrinsic quality of the land. At their best 
the crops are splendid ; but, on the whole, the soil is of only average 
fertility. Heavy rains often destroy the crops in the lighter soils by 
washing out the roots of the plants ; and a good deal of this area is 
liable to destructive floods when the river rises, not only on the banks 
of the main stream, but also along the old channels which fill from 
the flood-water. 

The average rainfall is about 2 1 inches, and small showers arc 
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Water is on an average 1 5 feet, and seldom more than 20 feet, 
from the surface, and the Persian wheel affords ample irrigation at a 
minimum expenditure of labour. Temporary wells are also dug in 
the spring at a nominal cost, which afford a certain amount of water ; 
but they never last more than the season, and often fall in just when 
most wanted. In many villages the sub-soil is too loose to admit of 
their construction. Of the cultivated area, 71 percent is irrigated 
from brick wells, and 1 1 per cent from temporary ones ; while the 
canal irrigates 3 per cent, which lies wholly in the city of Pdnfpat 
The wells are very fairly equal to the task of watering the area 
recorded as permanently irrigated, which gives 15^ acres to each 
wheel. There is an adult male cultivator for every 5 acres, an ox for 
every y/i acres, and not quite five oxen for each wheel on apermancnt 
well, leaving none for the temporary wells. The cattle are therefore 
not sufficient for the inigating appliances ; and the deficiency is still 
greater since the drought of 1877. The cattle epidemic of 1869 
materially crippled the whole district in this respect, but the deficien- 
cy is most marked in the Giijar villages. In them, too, the cultivators 
are insufficient to properly till the area under the plough, as the 
Giijar always breaks up more land than he can manage. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the cultivation is manured. The principal staples 
are jawar, wheat, and gram, which occupy 18^, 33, and 14 percent 
of the cultivated area respectively ; they are supplemented by cotton, 
maize, and sugarcane in 7, 4, and 3 per cent respectively. The 
gram is largely grown in double-cropped land, and is always 
poor ; and the unirrigated wheat, which constitutes 6 per cent of the 
whole, is, for the most part, grown in inferior soil. The people 
double crop i6|^ percentof the whole area. Nothing could be finer or 
more careful than the cultivation of the best Jat villages ; but the 
Gujar cultivation is careless and bad. The Tagas occupy an interme- 
diate position. The proportion of cultivation to population is small, 
and in some of the best villages so small as already to have produced 
distress. On the whole, there are i 6 cultivcited acres for each agricul- 
turist, and 09 acres for each villager. The average proprietary holding 
includes Quaeres, the average cultivating holding 1*4 acres. The room 
available for expansion cannot be measured by the total area of 
pasture. Not only is much of this so poor as to be only technically 
culturable, but it is very unequally distributed, some of the villages on 
the river bank having considerable j7ido jungles, and those on the 
Bangarbordercomprisingconsidcrable areasof pasture above the bank, 
while many of the finest and most populous villages in the centre of the 
circle are without grazing, and practically have no room for further 
expansion. Of the cultivated area, 44 percent is held in occupancy 
tenure, while /?/ /<v?j/ \\y. per cent more is in the hands of tenants- 
at-will. who, as a rule, pay little or no true rent, and is divided into 
exceedingly small holdings. The alienation figures available are given 
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in Statement No. XXVII ; strangers 1\o\d4}4 per cent of the cultiva* 
tion. The figures for mortgages, as explained in § 690, do not re- 
present the true state of affairs. 

714. Panipat Ehadir— Historical and Comparative— -The 

whole of this circle w.is settled by Mr. Edmonstone in 1842, Since 
then cultivation has increased by 12 per cent in Jdt villages, and 
by 9 per cent in the whole circle. But, as already remarked, the 
increase has chiefly consisted in bringing inferior soil under culti- 
vation, while in some of the best soil symptoms of exhaustion arc 
here and there beginning to show themselves. Moreover, a not in- 
considerable part of the increase of cultivation lies in one or two 
villages, where the extension has been so great that it will be impos* 
siblc to enhance the demand proportionally. The irrigation, inelud- 
int( that from temporary wells, has increased by 12 per cent on the 
whole ; the increase being largest in Gujar villages, where temporary 
wells arc most used ; but the number of brick wells has increased 
by 13 per ccnt^ so that permanent irrigation has probably been 
substituted for temporary to a considerable extent. The village 
population is now 41 per cent larger than it was in 1852, if the 
census figures are to be trusted, and has increased by 9 |)er cent 
since 1868. The figures of 1852 are probably too low; but there 
can be no doubt that the population has increased far more 
rapidly than has cultivation. The increase in the number of pro- 
prietary holdings, from 4,986 to 6.334, and the substitution of the 2- 
ox for the 4-ox plough as the unit of account, point to the same 
conclusion. The rise in prices and the increased cost of production 
have alrccidy been discussed. The latter, so far as the price of cattle 
is concerned, affects the Khadir less than any other circle, as the 
lightness of the soil and the nearness of water allow the use of 
inferior animals which are commonly home-bred, and which have not 
risen in price to the same extent as the more valuable class of oxen. 
But the keep of cattle is a very imjwrtant element in the cost of 
Khadir cultivation ; grazing land being so scarce, and much of the 
pasture so poor, that stall-feeding has to be very largely resorted to.t 

The fiscal history of the circle has already been described. The 
assessment of 1842 was an extremely fair one: famines have not 
permanently injured the well-irrigated Khadir. save in so far as the 
grass famine of 1869 and 1871 have reduced the stock of plough- 
cattle ; and the people of the tract are in general fairly prosjKrous. 
Relief was needed by many of the Gujar, and someof the jat villages, 
but not in any large degree; while some of the Gujar villages and 
many of the Jat villages were able to pay considerably more than 
they were paying. 

715. Panipat Khadir— Assessment.— Statements Nos. XVII. 

XVIII A, and XVI I IB show the various rates, assessments, and esti- 
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mates for this circle. It will be observed that I proposed an assessment 
which would have enhanced the current demand by 4*8 per cent, and 
would have been considerably in excess of my rent and produce esti- 
mates. The Commissioner, however, reduced my proposals so as to cor- 
respond more nearly with my produce estimates, though leaving them 
still considerably in excess of the rent estimates ; and this reduction 
was approved of by the Financial Commissioner and by Government. 
The actual assessment enhances the current demand by 6*4 or 24 
per cent, according as cesses arc or are not taken into account, and 
increase the burden of revenue and cesses as assessed in 1847 by 11-9 
per cent. The incidence pcrcultivatcd acre is Rs. 2-8 against Rs. 2-12-5 
at last settlement and Rs. 2-6-9 of the current demand ; but cesses raise 
the incidence to Rs. 3, which is the highest rate at which the total burden 
h^^yet fallen in this circle. The rates by which the detailed assess- 
ment was arrived at arc shown in Statement No. XVIII. The area of 
pasturage is so small that it was excluded from assessment. I was di- 
rected, also, not to assess the small area of lately abandoned cultivation 
which formed not quite one per cent of the whole cultivation. I had 
proposed three separate rates for irrigated soils, not so much based 
uix>n the intrinsic values of the soils, as intended to arrive at a differ- 
ential assessment on the various qualities of raas/i, by imposing a very 
high rate on tidkar which is usually accompanied by good rausii, and 
a very low one on b/iur which generally carries with it rausli of in- 
ferior quality. Colonel Davics, however, pointed out very justly that 
the rates thus framed would be misleading to other officers who 
might have occasion to refer to them, while the distinction in 
quality could cosily be taken into account in the detailed assess- 
ments. Accordingly, a single rate was fixed for all irrigated land. 
Land irrigated from temporary wells only was treated as unirrigated, 
as the wells may or may not be made, do not last si^ months, and 
afford a poor supply of water at the best. But their existence and 
the possibility of making them was taken into account in assessing 
hidividual villages. An exceedingly low rate was imposed upon un- 
irrigated bhur, for this includes all the vilest land in the circle, much of 
it being barely culturable and only sown in good seasons, and the 
yield of all of it being precarious in the extreme. I may remark that 
my rent rates tend throughout to be too high for the poorer soils, 
as they arc mainly deduced from rates prevailing near the city, 
where competition is keen, and where soils are cultivated which in the 
villages would often be refused at any rent.. On the other hand, 
the produce rates tend to be too low for the poorer soils, as they 
exclude fodder crops, which are largely grown on such soils. The 
rates finally fixed were, with the exception of that upon M///-, con- 
siderably higher than those of last settlement ; while, as- already 
remarked, our classification of soils is much more severe than that 
of I Si 2. 
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716* My detailed assessments were made in the same manner as 
in the Nardak ; great attention was paid to caste, it being simply im- 
possible to assess a Gujar villa<;e at the same rate as a Jdt village ; 
and. in fact, the produce of the former, CiCUris paribus^ is much smaller 
than that of the latter. The new demands were accepted without 
demur except in three or four villages, who only engaged after great 
hesitation, and on being distinctly given to understand that (iirmcrs 
would be resorted to in case of refusal. Two of these, in which an 
enormous extension of cultivation had been treated ver>' leniently and 
progressive demands fixed, ap|)ealcd unsuccessfully. The four divisions 
of the City of Pan/pat also ap|xralcd, but their appeals were dismissd. 
The owners of two small plots of land close to the city, which formed 
separate villages, appealed, and obtained reductions of assessments 
amounting to Rs. 5 and 10 respectively. I hjid proposed progressive as- 
sessments in the two villages abovcmentioncd, and in four other viila^jcs 
where the people were temporally depressed owing to s|>ccial cir- 
cumstances. Under instructions from the Financial Commissioner the 
Commissioner reduced the period of the initial assessment from 10 to 
5 years in the two vill.igcs which appealed, and slightly modified the 
assessment in two of the others. Map No. XI shows the incidence 
of the assessment, and map No. X the relief afforded on enhancement 
made. The rates were fixed by the I'inancial Commissioner in his Nos. 
215 of 4th March 1878 and 1034 of 21st February 1879. and approved 
of by Government in its No. 1 172 of 30th October 1879. The detail- 
ed assessments were sanctioned by Financial Commissioner in lus 
^^'os- 3134 of 29th April 1879, 536 of I ith July 1879, and 46O of 20th 
January 1880. 

The settlement is for 30 years, dating from the autumn har\'cst 
of 1286 F. 

717. Karnal Khadir-Descriptive and Statistieal-Thc 

general physical features of this circle nave been described in § 7 sufrd- 
Statements Nos. VI to XXI give the statistics. The circle includcs47 
villages, comprising itn area of 55,912 acres, of which — 

30,002 acres or 53*6 per cent are cuhivaied. 

15.842 „ 28-4 ^ „ „ |>4siiire land.^ 

7,010 „ 12*5 ' „ M l>arrcn. 

3.058 ». , 5*5 t. „ occupi»*:J by village site*, roads, t«nk«, &c. 

In respect of the caste of the owners, this circle is perhaps worse off than 
any other part of the tract— Jiits and Rors holding only 18 per cent of 
the cultivation, non-cultivating Saiyads owning as much, Rajputs hold- 
»nff 35 per cent, and Gujars, Tagas, and the like, accounting for the rest 
The soil is generally of the same order as that of Panfpat Khidir ; 
but it is more uniform in quality, and that quality is markedly inferior. 
Reallv good soil is only found in a few Saiyad and Taga villages on 
the Panipat border, while sandy plains (////?//) are numerous and ex- 
tensive. Thus b/n/r constitutes 9 per cent, and tiiUar 10 per cent of 
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tlic area, the remainder being m//j//, forthemost part of inferior quality. 
Of the titikar, a great part lies in the Bangar land included in the vil- 
lages on the border of the two circles, and is almost entirely unirrigat- 
cd. The northern portion of the circle is terribly cut up by old river 
channels, one of which is used as a canalescape ; and great injury from 
tr/i andsoakage has resulted ; while the river floods very destructively 
1 1 per cent of the cultivation. The annual rainfall averages some 
26 inches, and local showers are comparatively frequent. Water is 
ordinarily 15 to 20 feet from the surface. The canal at present irri- 
gates 6 per cent of the cultivation, lying entirely in the northern 
portion, and much of it swamped ; but I understand that canal water 
is, for the future, to be denied to at any rate a portion of this area. Brick 
wells irrigate 64 per cent, and temporary ones 4 per cent of the cultiva- 
tion, but the permanent wells cannot water more than 72 per cent of 
the area recorded as irrigated in any single year. Eight per cent 
is naturally moist ; but this consists, forthemost part, of sandy soil 
by the river edge, from which the flood- water does not recede in 
time for the land to be properly prepared, while weeds spring up 
in such numbers that the yield is usually much smaller than in dry 
.soil of a similar quality. The appliances are exceedingly scanty. 
There is, even including the Saiyads who do no work, only one 
adult male cultivator for every six acrc:>, or fewer than in any other 
circle ; while there is not quite one ox for every four acres, and only 
five for each wheel on a well — a somewhat scanty allowance. The 
appliances in the J at and Ror villages are ample ; but this only 
render the deficiency in the other villages more marked. Eighteen 
per cent of the cultivation is manured. The principal staples are 
wheat. gram» and jawar, which occupy 35, 18, and 11 per cent res- 
pectively. They are supplemented by cotton in 6, maize in 5, and 
barley in 4 per cent ; not i y^ per cent is under sugarcane. Eighteen 
per cent is double-cropped. The cultivation is immensely inferior 
to that of Panipat Khadir, as might be expected from the caste of 
the cultivators. For each soul of the cultivating population there 
are rS, and for each inhabitant of the village 09 cultivated acres. 
These figures are slightly larger than the corresponding ones in 
Panipat Khadir ; but in a few of the J at and Ror villages the pres- 
sure of population is even greater than in that circle. The average 
area of a proprietary holding is 13-1, and of a cultivating holding 
3*8 acres. My figures show one-third of the culturable area as still 
uncultivated— a proportion which falls to one-sixth in Jat and Ror 
villages. But a glance at map No. I will show that all the uncul- 
tivated land lies to the west of the Khadir bank, and therefore really 
in the Bsingar circle, and is confinedtp-a small number of villages. 
It lies on the water-shed, is poor iirtfuality, far from the canal and 
the river, and the water is at a considerable depth. In the majority 
of villages there is hardly an acre that is not under the plough, unless 
it be j/mo jungle on the river bank, or a patch here and there of 
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almost pure sand. It is practically no exagg^cration to say that there 
is no room for further expansion in the greater part of Kama! 
Khddir. Of the cultivation, 8-9 per cent is held in occupancy ten- 
ure ; while tenants-at-will, paying, except in the Saiyad villagw, 
little or no rent, hold at least 23 per cent area in extremely small 
holdings. The figures for alienation of land are given in Statement 
No. XXVII. They compare very unfavourably with those for the 
corresponding Pdntpat circle. Strangers own 6*5 per cent of the 
area, while mortgages are extensive, though but seldom recorded. 

718. Kamal Khadir— Historieal and Comparative.— About 

a quarter of the circle was assessed with the Mandal estates ; the 
remainder was settled by Mr. lulmonstone in 1842. In the former 
villages cultivation shows a merely nominal increase since settlement, 
while in the whole circle the increase is 4 per cent. But against this 
increase must be set off a deterioration in average quality ; the river 
having, in the south of the circle where the land is best, cut away many 
hundreds of acres of good land with the masonr)' wells from which 
they were watered, and left in their place stretches of sand which, 
though cultivated in part, afford a small and uncertain yield. The 
damage in the north from the canal also dates since settlement, 
and swamp and reh are still spreading year by year. On both these 
accounts considerable reductions of assessment had already been made. 
A great part of the increase in cultivation, moreover, was confined to 
two or three large Rdjput and Giijar villages, where a projwrtionate 
enhancement was quite out of the question. The figures show an in- 
crease of 7 per cent in the irrigated area, which is wholly confined to 
the J;lt and Ror villages, and is partly due to the extension of canal 
irrigation which is now to be reduced. In the villages settled in 1842, 
an advance of 3 percent has been made ; and, as already remarked, the 
figures of 1847 cannot be trusted. Hut the quality of the irrigation 
has altered, as well as its quantity. The number of permanent wells 
has fallen off by 3 per cent ; and while no part of the irrigation was 
temporary at settlement, 6 per cent of it is now from temporary 
wells. This fact is of weight in a tract like the Khddir, where irriK'a' 
tion is so important. The proportion of the area doublc-crop|Kd is 
greater, and that manured smaller than in Panipat Khddir. The po- 
pulation is here, also, increasing much faster than the cultivation ; the 
increase since 1852 being 30 per cent according to the census figures, 
while the number of proprietary holdings has increased from 1,434 to 
2,285. The remarks on prices and cost of cultivation in Pani|)at 
Khadir apply equally to this circle also. 

719. The fiscal history of the circle has already been related. 
The settlement of 1842 was not so successful here as in the more 
southern part of the Khadir, as sufficient allowance does not seem to 
have been made for the general inferiority of the northern villages ; 
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and the assessment was very distinctly too high. The assessment of 
1847 was really oppressive, and in both very material reductions had 
to be made during the currency of settlement. But no general revi- 
sion was attempted in the greater part of the circle ; reductions are 
made in isolated villages, only when the estate wholly breaks down 
under the burden of the Government demand ; ancf the pressure of 
the general over-assessment, of which such estates are but the capital 
instances, remained unrelieved. The Jilt and Ror villages were, as a 
rule, fairly prosperous, except where they suffered from a lack of land ; 
but most of the other villages were impoverished, many of them very 
greatly so, while the assessment on one or two of the largest and ori- 
ginally the finest villages, which had suffered most from diluvion and 
floods, was simply inordinately high, and relief was urgently needed. 

720, Karnal Khadir— Assessment.— Statements Nos. XVII, 

XV'IIIA, and XVIIIH show the various rates, demands, and esti- 
mates for this circle. My original proposals were sanctioned as they 
stood. It will be observed that I have given a reduction upon the 
current demand of 4*4 or 87 per cent, according as cesses are or are 
not included, and that my demand is a little above that at sanctioned 
rates, below my rent estimates, and 27 per cent above my produce 
estimates. I have been led to reduce the burden in the face of an ex- 
tension of cultivation ; because the present demand has been arrived 
at by a series of reductions given grudgingly, and only in individual 
instances, upon an original assessment which has proved to be too 
high ; because the inroads of the river have materially altered for the 
worse the quality of the soil since settlement, and now render the 
yield over a considerable portion of the cultivation small, and, what 
is worse, uncertain ; and because the swamp and rch, which are on the 
increase in the north of the circle, call imperatively for ample relief 
if the estates are not to break down entirely before the advance of the 
evil, as so many have already done in the canal tract. The incidence 
of the new demand upon cultivation is Re. 1-12-I1 against Rs. 2-3-7 
at last .settlement, and Rs. 1-15-8 of current demand. Cesses raise the 
incidence to Rs. 2-2-1 1 against Rs. 2-4-7 of current burden. 

721. The soil rates on which the detailed assessments were 
based are shown in Statement XVII I A. The area lately thrown 
out of cultivation only forms 2 per cent of the whole ; and this, as 
well as the pasture land, has been excluded from assessment. The 
naturally moist land includes all that poor sandy soil on the river 
bank which suffers so severely from the floods ; the yield is extremely 
small and uncertain, and it has been of necessity rated low; in fact, 
I am not sure that I rated it low enough. Moist ddkar is much the 
same as dr>' ddkar, as all ddkar is more or less moist ; and the areas 
of this and of dry bltur were too small to call for separate rates. The 
irrigated rate may seem low ; but it must be remembered that a 
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quarter of the area recorded as irrigated goes diy every year, so that 
my rate on land actually irrigated each year is Rs. 2-7, thus :— 

Recorded at irrignted ... ... ... 4 tcrcti ® Rt. 1*2 « lU 8*S 

Uniirigatcd each year ... ... ... 1 ,, ,, ,^ 1*4 s h N 



Leaving really irrigated 



•• 



® Rt. 3-7 = Ri. 7*4 



The whole rates and general incidence are very low as compared 
with those of Pdnfpat Khddir; but the following figures go tar to 
justify the diflerence : — 



Percentage of cultivation. 


P4nlpat. 


Kanul. 


Permanently inigated 
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Temporarily »» 
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Cultivated by owners 
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Under sugarcane and cotton 
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Add to these figures the fact that 12 percent of the Pdnipat cultivation 
is city land, while there is no city in Kamal Khddir ; that there is no 
single village in Kamal which can compare in any respect with some 
dozen or more villages in the south of Pdnfpat ; that one-fourth of the 
irrigated area goes dry each year in Karnal,and that reh^ and swamp, 
and flooding work yearly mischief, while all these disadvantages are 
almost entirely absent in Panipat ; and I think the discrcpanqr be- 
tween the rates proposed for the respective tracts will be explained. 

So, again, the rates arc much lower than Mr. Edmonstone's rates 
of 1842 ; but it must be remembered that the latter were framed for 
the whole Khadir, including the Pdnipat villages ; and Mr. Edmon- 
stone showed his appreciation of the fact that the rates were too high 
for the villages now under consideration, by fixing an assessment very 
considerably under that which they gave. Thus, in the villages now 
included in Pdnfpat he increased his revenue rate assessment from 
Rs. 145,385 to Rs. 149,290, while in the villages now under discussion 
he reduced it from Rs. 52,026 to Rs. 48,125. So, again, the old Karnal 
rates are those used in the original assessment, the subsequent reduc- 
tions in which were made in the lump, without any new rates being 
fixed. 

722. The detailed assessments were framed in the manneralready 
described. Relief was given especially to those villages which had 
suffered from river-action, which were liable to flooding, and in which 
reh and «;\vnmn had done harm. Some of the south-western#villaL'cs 
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which included large areas ofcxccedingly sandy soil, and one or two po« 
pulous villages which had been partly paying an assessment too high 
for the lands of their own village out of the proceeds of their cultivation 
in neighbouring estates, have been relieved. The new assessments were 
engaged for by all the villages and without hesitation, except in the case 
oftwo or three large estates in which the demand had been very consi- 
derably enhanced, though not nearly in the same proportion as that in 
which their cultivation had increased. One of these villages, owned by 
Gujars, had been steadily accumulatinij balances for some time in order 
to impress me with the severity of its assessment; and it is now in very 
serious difficulties ; but on it I know that my assessment is light. The 
Mandals have iippcaled against my assessment in nine villages, and Mr. 
Skinner in one small village ; but the ap|x^als have not yet been decided. 
Map No. XI shows the incidence of the detailed assessment ; and map 
No. X compares the new with the old demand. The rates and assess- 
ments were sanctioned in the correspondence quoted in § 712. 

The settlement is for 30 years, beginning with the autumn harvest 
of 1287 F. 

723. Panipat Bangar— Descriptive and Statistical.— The 

general physical features of the circle are described in .§10 su/ra. 
Statements Nos. VI to XXI give the statistics, the several villages 
being included in Classes I, II, III, or IV of Statement No. VII, accord- 
ing as re/i has destroyed more than 75, more than 50, more than 25, 
or less than 25 of the total culturable area in each. Land lately 
thrown out of cultivation has been e.xcluded in those statements, 
because, as noted further on, it has been finally abandoned in this 
circle ; while in the other circles it can and will be cultivated again. 
The circle includes 91 villages, and its total area is 189425 acres, of 
which — 

98,963 acres or 52*4 per cent are cuUivatcd. 

3*047 ft I '6 M „ lately akindoncd. 

33.509 „ 177 „ „ pasture. 

33*^25 „ 17-8 ,, „ barren by reason of rM. 

10,636 „ 5*5 „ „ swampy or under water. 

3,820 „ 2*o „ „ barren from other causes. 

5«625 „ 30 ,, „ occupied by village sites, roads, &c. 

Jats own 54 percent of the cultivation, Rors 18 per cent, and the 
Skinners 7 per cent ; while Rajputs, Gujars and the like hold the re- 
maining 2 1 per cent. 

' B/iitr is almost unknown ; diiJtar constitutes 14 per cent of the 
area ; and 84 per cent is fine stiff ruNs/r] for the most part of the very 
first quality, and when not injured^ by rc/i or swamp, yielding the 
most splendid crops to careful cultivation. At the same time the 
amount of the yield is not nearly so dependent upon the style of culti- 
\-ation asin the lighter Khadir soil, though, of course, additional care and 
labour produce their effect here as elsewhere. The soil on the water- 
shed and on the high Jmd border is lighter and often somewhat inferior. 
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The rainfall averages some 20 inches ; but a drought, so long as it 
do^ not destroy the grass upon which the cattle depend, is an almost 
unmixed boon to the canal cultivator ; and the people still look back 
to the famine of 1859 as the year when they cleared their txinking 
accounts. On the other hand, seasons of heavy rain, such as we had 
from 1872 to 1876, work terrible havoc in many of the low-lying and 
swampy villages. The water is some 30 feet deep on the watershed, 
and 60 to 90 on the Jind border. But near the canals it is often only 
2 to 3 feet from the surface ; and as the people put it, they can "draw 
water without a rope." Only 5 per cent of the cultivation is irrigated 
from wells, lying almost wholly on the high lands out of reach of the 
canal. The rope and bucket are invariably used. Temporary wells can- 
not be dug owing to the soakage from the canal. The figures show 72 
per cent as irrigated from the canal ; but this includes all land which 
is ordinarily so irrigated. The canal figures for actual irrigation, which 
include twice over, not only all land watered in both seasons, but all 
land in which irrigated rice is followed by an unirrigated spring crop, 
have only four times reached the full area recorded as irrigated^ 
namely, in i860, 1866, 1868, and 1869; and the average area 
shown by them for the 11 years from 1865 to 1875, is only 83 per 
cent of the recorded area. The greater part of this irrigation is ordi- 
narily watered by flow ; but the area irrigated by lift increases large- 
ly in dry years. Great distress is often caused in the higher villages 
by the failure of the water-supply. The provisions for the escape of 
surplus canal water being quite insufficient, the head needed to 
irrigate these villages can only be kept up when the whole tract is 
taking a full supply for irrigation purposes ; and thus the water often 
fails in the middle of the season, while the full rate still has to be 
paid. But the villages so situated as to suffer in this manner are not 
numerous. 

There is an adult male cultivator for every 5*2 acres on the 
wh*le, for every 4*6 acres in Class I, and for every 5*5 acres in Class IV. 
There is thus a redundance of cultivators in Class I, where irrigation 
is almost wholly by flow and least manual labour is called for ; while 
the cultivators are in all parts sufficient for the cultivated area. 
The plough cattle are throughout unequal to the needs of the cultiva- 
tion, there being only one for 6'$ acres, or fewer than even in the 
Nardak. The people manure only 18 per cent of their cultivation. 
The principal staples areyWic/Zr, wheat, and gram, which occupy aSt 
17, and 13 per cent respectively, supplemented by cotton, fine Hep, 
and sugarcane in 7, 8|^, and 4 per cent. Fifteen percent of the arcaij 
double-cropped. The cultivation is good as a rule, and splendid in 
the Jdt and Ror villages. But the condition of a Bdngar village is de- 
termined far more by its degree of freedom from nr^ and swamp 
than by any other consideration. It is hardly possible to cxa^cratc 
the fertility of a large and populous Jdt village, well raised out ojthc 
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reach of these evils, and with a sufficient supply of canal water ; and 
especially is its condition prosperous if, with the exception of a block 
of rice land, the irrigation is by lift. But it is equally difficult to 
exaggerate the utterly abject misery of some of the villages most 
injured by rcA and swamp. The village Baholi, the historj' of which is 
sketched in § 169 is one of the very worst; but there are too 
many others which are not much better. The population of the 
villages most affected has decreased so largely in the manner present- 
ly to be described, that the proportion of cultivation to population 
is not, on the whole, so small as might have been expected from the 
degree in which the cultivated area has been reduced. But in many 
individual villages the pressure is very great indeed ; and land is 
scantiest just where its yield is smallest. 

In Class I each member of the cultivating community has ij4 
acres ; on the whole, he has 17 acres ; while there is an acre for each 
village resident of the circle. The average proprietary and cultivating 
holdings are 12*9 and 26 acres respectively. But within the re/i limits, 
which include a very large proportion of the circle, there is literally 
no room whatever for expansion, the area shown as culturable consist- 
ing either of small isolated patches in the midst of sheets of n://, 
or of plains, bearing indeed a coarse grass, but so impregnated with 
salt or so logged with water as to be quite unfit for cultivation. The 
classification of this land was, as pointed out in § 129 of my Assess- 
ment Reix)rt, a most difficult matter. On the other hand, the really 
culturable land, though light in the highest part of the circle, is as a 
''rule of as good quality as the land already under the plough. Of the 
cultivation, 73 per cent is owned by the Skinners and cultivated by 
tenants paying rack-rents. Excluding this area, 9*2 per cent is held in 
occupancy tenure ; while tenants-at-will cultivate 55 per cent more in 
exceedingly small holdings. Rent is almost unknown except in the 
Skinner villages. The figures for alienation of land are given in State- 
ment XXVII. As before remarked, they do not represent the real 
state of affairs. The gradation through the four classes of villages is, 
however, very clearly marked in them. 

724. Panipat Bangar^-Historieal and Comparative.— The 

whole of the circle, except one Mandal village, was settled by Mr. Ed- 
mon.stone in 1842. The classified figures in Statement VII tell of 
themselves the history of the villages. On the whole, the cultivation 
of the circle has increased since settlement by one per cent. But in 
Class I it has fallen off by 20 per cent ; and most of the new cultiva- 
tion lies in Class I\\ where it consists largely of high-lying unirrigated 
land. Out of 89 villages the cultivation has decreased in 47 ; and in 
16 villa<:es more than a quarter of the whole has been lost. In only 
nine villages has the increase been as much as 10 per cent. The irri- 
gated area has increased by 5 per cent on the whole, having fallen off by 
J 5 per cent in Class I. And though less than 83 of this area is on the 
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ai'ers^ irrigated each year, >*et the old areas also included all land 
ordinarily irrigated ; and several circumstances point to the conclusion 
that a larger proportion of the canal land is now habitually watered 
than was so watered in 1 842. There can be no doubt that the average 
yield per acre within reh limits has very materially decreased since last 
settlement. The reduction in the cultivated area has comfielled the 
people to have recourse to double-cropping, and the inordinate quanti- 
ty of water used in flow irrigation has done an immensity of harm ; 
while the old system of assessment on irrigated areas has rendered it 
difficult or impossible for the people to reduce the area irrigated year 
by year. There are villages in which the average irrigated area 
shown by the canal papers, which include double-cropped land twice 
over, exceeds the whole cultivated area of the village. When of soil 
which is cropped year by year, and a sixth of it twice a year, 77 per 
cent is irrigated in the most excessive manner, and only 21 per cent is 
manured, exhaustion to some extent is almost a necessary consequence. 
Add to this the baneful influences which have been at work upon it 
for 30 years, and what wonder is it that the cry of the peeple is that 
the land has given up yielding ^^ dharti dene se baith raiii har — aery 
supported by the testimony of every officer who has ever inquired into 
the matter. Of course, this is only true of the lower villages; and 
especially true of those in which relief has been most inadequate to 
the injury, and the people have been least able to make a stand against 
the enemy. In the higher villages there arc no traces of exhaustion of 
the soil. The figures showing changes in |X)pulation are perhaps more 
striking than any others connected with this circle. It will be seen 
that, although the census figures for the Khadir and Nardak circles 
show, almost conclusively, that the population was under-estimated in 
1852, and in a less degree in i863 ; yet according to those very figures 
the population has decreased since 1852 in the first three classes, and 
in Class I even since 1868. The unhealthincss of the tract, and espe- 
cially the eflcct which the malaria has upon the procreative power of its 
inhabitants, tend, of course, to keep down population. Hut the actual 
decrease is due to some extent to emigration to Jind, where the peo- 
ple who have lost most land here hold and cultivate, a part of the 
family living in each place ; and as the canal evils spread wider and 
wider, the people must be gradually driven in larger and larger num- 
bers from their homes. The rise in prices since settlement has al- 
ready been discussed. The true average price of protiuce is probably 
greater in the canal circles than elsewhere, as there the fieople are in 
a position to take fuller advantage of famine rates. The cost of pro- 
duction has, as already pointed out in section 685, been increased en- 
ormously since settlement by the rise in the canal occupier's rates. In 
the injured villages there is always a scarcity, and often a total 
absence of pasture ; and such grass as there is, is often not only 
innutritions, but positively harmful in its eflcct 
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726. The fiscal history of the circle has already been described 
in 5{i64ff. The assessment of 1842 was exceedingly moderate, so far 
as I can judge. But the spread of rch and swamp has been so 
rapid that the villages broke down under it, and the reduction given, 
though considerable, was quite insufficient on the whole, and by 
no means well apportioned. In the beginning of 1877 I wrote as 
follows : — 

•* The villages of the tract may be described under three heads. 
Those which, well removed above the influence of the tehy reap the 
benefits of the canal without being subject to its injuries, are emi- 
nently prosperous. True, their soil is often somewhat light, their 
irrigation somewhat laborious, and their cultivation may have some- 
what outstripped their appliances ; but their assessment is light, 
their crops are good, and they can certainly bear an enhancement 
of the demand, probably quite proportionate to the increase in cul- 
tivatjon, though when that increase is very great it will be advis- 
able to effect the rise gradually. 

** Those villages which, though out of the lines of drainage and 
swamp, are so low that their pastures are covered by reh^ are far 
less prosperous. Their cultivation has decreased, and must decrease 
still further ; the fertility of what remains has diminished ; expansion 
is impossible ; what little grass there is for the cattle weakens and 
kills them, and the water is bad for both man and beast. Where 
the village is large and well off, they have saved the mass of their 
cultivation from any very great deterioration, and the inroads of 
reh are chiefly confined to the edges. But where the community is 
poor, the whole cultivation has suffered, and the reh advances with 
accelerating impetus. It is, then, most important to assess lightly 
this class of villages, so that they may not be hampered in their 
struggle with the evil. 

" As for the villages which lie in the drainage lines, or have low 
land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their early culti- 
vation was, as is the case throughout the district, in the lowest parts 
of their area ; and while the higher lands were becoming covered 
with reli, the stiff soil of the fields helped to preserve the lower from 
injur>\ But as the water-level rose, and swamps and soakage began 
to extend, they found their cultivation under water, while, turning 
too late to their hi«rh lands, they perceived that they had become 
barren ; and now they live a semi-amphibious life,* their houses crum- 
bling with the damp, crocodiles in their village ponds, the water in 
the wells so near that, as they say, they can * draw water without 
a string,* their sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village during 
the rains, and they themselves suffering from all complications of 
malarious disease with an unbroken regularity. Year by year they 
sow rice with the certainty that only an exceptionally dry season 
can save it from being drowned, and that much of it must even then 
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be Injured by too much water ; year by year they watch the fields 
as they dry up, and rapidly pafisin^ a plough through the tenacious 
mud, sow their wheat and barley in the open furrows till the very 
last moment when there is hope of their germinating, or even sow the 
seed on the unbroken mud, and plough over it when the ground is a 
little drier ; and this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, that 
heavy rain will drown more of it, and that most of what does come 
up will barely repay the labour spent on it Much of their land is 
sour and cold from being so permanently saturated with water that, 
though not under water, it cannot be cultivated ; some of it perhaps 
is separated from their village by the canal, the nearest bridge being 
some miles off, and it being forbidden to take cattle to it along the 
bank. In a year of drought these villages no doubt reap splendid 
crops, but years of drought are fortunately the exception, and I 
think that the very largest allowance should be made for the circum* 
stances of estates so situated." 

My experience of the tract was then limited to a probably ex- 
ceptional series of seasons of full or excessive rainfall. Since then 
I have seen them during a series of, I hope, exceptionally scanty 
rains, and I think I exciggeratcd the ai^crage condition of the swampy 
villages. It would be difficult to exaggerate it as it is in really wet 
years. 

726. Panipat Bangor— The Assessment*— Statements Nos. 

XVII, XVI 1 1 A, and XVI I IB., show the various rates, demands, and 
estimates for this circle. My proposals, as there shown, would have 
very considerably enhanced the current demand. Hut such was not 
my intention. I felt that it was difficult to fix rates which should 
make just so much allowance as was needed* for injufy from rch 
which was not capable of being represented in figures, and I there* 
fore framed rates which I considered suitable to the Rdngar cuiti* 
vation in its uninjured state, and proposed to make allowance for 
re/t in assessing individual villages. Thus, the figures given in my 
proposals refer to the circle without deduction for actual injury to 
cultivated fields in individual villages, and my produce and rent 
estimates were framed on the same basis. I estimated that the 
allowances I should have to make would leave the actual assess- 
ment very slightly, if at all, in advance of the current demand. The 
Commissioner, however, reduced my rates so as to give at once the 
same result which I proposed to arrrive at finally, and the Financial 
Commissioner approved of the alteration. The actual assessment 
enhances the current demand by 5*3 or r4 percent, according as cesses 
are or are not taken into account, and is vg per cent below that given 
by sanctioned rates. Its incidence is Rs. 2-6-6 on the cultivated 
area, against Rs. 2-7-3 at last settlement and Rs. 2-5-8 of the current 
demand. Cesses raise the incidence of the total burden to Rs. 2-i4-3i 
against Rs. 2-11- 11 in 1876 and Rs. 2-10-4 at last settlement. 
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727* The rates proposed and finally sanctioned are shown in 
Statement No. XVI 1 1 A. The area lately thrown out of cultivation, 
which amounted to 3 per cent of the whole cultivation, was excluded 
from assessment, as it is land either lately become absolutely barren, 
or tottering on the verge of barrenness. The pasture is moderate 
in extent, much of it is not really culturable, and that also was 
excluded. The rate for canal land in its unirrigated aspect was 
needed in order to afford a basis for fixing the owner's rates, and 
will be discussed when they arc treated of It must be remembered 
in any future use that may be made of, or any deductions that may 
be drawn from the rates finally sanctioned, that they are not imme- 
diately applicable to the ordinary Bdngar cultivation, but represent 
its value after deduction on account of injury done by reh to a cer- 
tain portion of it. I found, in applying the rates, that sufficient 
allowance had not been made for the very considerable propor- 
tion of the unirrigated area which lies high on the step above the 
Rohtak canal, and for which the dry rate was far too high. It would 
have been better had the dry rate been slightly lower, and the irri- 
gated rate correspondingly higher. 

728* My detailed assessment, so far as fixing the total burden 
which each village could bear, was made in the same manner as in 
the other circles. The further process of separating the assessment 
so arrived at into two parts, the fixed demand and the owner's rates, 
will be discussed presently. The change made in the total demand 
of the tahsil was exceedingly small, but very large changes were 
made in the assessments of individual villages, thus effecting a re-dis- 
tribution of the burden which was urgently needed. In the villages 
which had suffered most and received least relief, there was not only 
the actual state of the fields as they stood to be considered, but also 
the depressed and impoverished condition of the people. In estates 
held by the Skinners and similar wealthy landowners, however, this 
latter consideration was absent, and they were assessed up to full 
half-assets. The people, as a rule, accepted the assessment willingly 
enough, but they could estimate with only very imperfect accuracy 
the eventual amount to which owner's rates w^ould raise the demand. 
Some of the fine high villages which I have assessed very highly 
demurred a little, but great satisfaction was felt by all in the fact 
that the owner's rates portion of the demand was, for the future, in 
their own hands. I had proposed progressive assessments in six vil- 
lages, in four of which a very large increase was taken, and two of 
which were depressed villages, formerly in farm to the Skinners. In 
the case of the two latter, the Commissioner acting under the Financial 
Commissioner's instructions modified the assessments, doing away 
with their progressive nature. Map No. XI shows the incidence 
of the demand, while map No. X shows the proportion which the new 
bear to the old demands. The rates and assessments were sanctioned 
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in the letters already quoted in 1 71& The settlement is for 30 yean^ 
dating from the kharif of 1286 h., except in the four estates of Kibri, 
Nohra, Sikandarpur, and Farfdpur, which were undergoing complete 
partition in the beginning of 1879, and in which the new settlement 
dates from the kharif of 1287 F. In two villages Government is 
ein|x>wered by a special clause in the administration papers to enhance 
the demand at intervals of five years under the circumstances noted 
in 8751-2 //i/m. 

729. Karnal Bangar— Descriptive and Statistical.— The 

general physical features of this circle have been described in § 10 
j///m. Statements Nos. VI to XXI give the statistics. The villages in 
Statement No. VII arc classified on the same basis as in Pdnfpat 
Bdngar, but land lately abandoned has been included, as most of it 
is swampy land which is now and then cultivated. The circle includes 
33 estates, and comprises an area of 66,605 acres, of which — 

33,4S2 acres, or 48*8 per cent are cultivated. 

lately abandoned. 
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Jats and Rors hold 54 per cent ot the cultivation, including the City 
of Kamdl ; Rajputs 33 per cent ; and miscellaneous castes the same: 
///7/'/7;' constitutes I0|x?rcent, rans/t Si percent, and d/nSr g percent 
of the cultivation ; the last lying on the crown of the Nardak .step. 
The original quality of the soil below this step is very fine ; but much 
of the soil on the slope and crown is light and inferior. The annual 
rainfall is some 23 inches ; but, as far as the canal irrigated portion 
of the circle, a drought is more welcome than in any other part of the 
Tract, as swamp is the evil from which this circle suffers most The 
water is some 30 feet deep in the higher portions, and close to the sur- 
face by the canal. Wells only irrigate 7 per cent, all lying on or 
above to the slope leading to the Nardak. The 23 per cent 
of dry cultivation lies almost entirely on the outskirts of the 
circle, and is, as a rule, of vcr}' inferior quality, much of it being 
really situated in the Nardak, and not in the Bangar at all. The canal 
is shown as irrigating 70 per cent of the cultivation; but of course the 
whole of this is not irrigated save in famine years. Thus the canal 
figures for 1874 and 1875 fall short of our figures by some 12 jxrr cent. 
On the other hand, the actual irrigation in famine years exceeds in the 
swampy villages the whole area recorded as irrigable, as the drought 
sets free for cultivation land ordinarily under water. At the same- 
time our figures were, as noted in §608, revised in 1875-76, which was 
a fair average season; while the canal figures, being an average for the 
10 years from 1866 to 1875, include much land which, owing to the 
great increase in swamp caused of late years by alterations in the canal 
s>'stem, is now permanentl\- under water. Thus the average area on 
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which water rates are paid, which includes a large area twice over, is 
ID per cent in excess of our canal irrigated area. The greater portion 
of the irrigation i^ by flow; but a very considerable area, including all 
the highest and most of the best part of the cultivation, is irrigated by 
lift. The inconvenience due to the supply being dependent upon 
the amount of irrigation going on lower down the canal, is felt with 
especial severity in this circle; all the irrigated land on the step and 
crown of the Nardak slope being able to obtain water only when a 
full supply is running. There is one adult male cultivator to every 
5' I acres; but this is, as in PAnipat Bdngar, brought about by there 
being a redundancy of cultivators in the villages most injured by the 
canal, and in which, owing to the extensive flow of irrigation, labour 
is least needed ; thus there is in Class I a cultivator to every 39 
acres, or more than in any other circle or part of a circle. There is, 
on the whole, a plough ox for every 6 acres. Not only is this num- 
ber inadequate to the needs of the cultivation, being smaller than is 
used even in the rough cultivation of the Nardak, where, too, the cattle 
arc not enfeebled by disease, but the cattle are also badly distributed. 
Thus in Class I, where Sy per cent of flow irrigation leaves the cattle 
idle save at the ploughing season, there is an ox for every 46 acres ; 
while in Class VI, where 7 per cent of the irrigation is from wells, 
and where some of the canal water also is lifted by cattle, there is 
only one to every 71 acres. The people manure only i8j^ per cent 
of their cultivation. The principal staples hve ja^uiir, coarse rice, 
wheat, and gram, which occupy respectively 13, 11, 22, and 16 per 
cent of the area. They are supplemented by cotton in 7, fine rice 
in 8jj, barley in 6, and sugarcane in ij4 per cent. The people 
double-crop 22 per cent of the area, mostly with a miserable crop of 
barley or gram, chiefly for the sake of fodder, in the swampy rice fields. 
The cultivation is exceedingly fine in one or two of the western 
villages which, lying well out of the reach of re/i or swamp, are water- 
ed from the Bala canal, and fine crops are grown on the slope. But 
thousands of acres in the lower portion of the circle are swamps in 
which a rice crop, the quality of which depends upon the rainfall, 
is followed by barley which is almost always of the poorest descrip- 
tion ; and a considerable cultivated area has been vigorously attacked 
by rc/i, under the effects of which it is yearly decreasing. In the 
worst villages the pressure of population is much greater than in 
Panipat Bangar. there being in Class I only 1*2 acres per cultivator 
and 08 acres for each village inhabitant. For the whole circle the 
corresponding figures are i'6 and ro acres. Thus land is most 
scanty where its produce is smallest. The average area of a pro- 
prictar)' holding is 14*2 acres and of a tenancy holding 40 acres. 
The area classified as pasture amounts to 25 per cent of the culti- 
vated area in Class I, and to 48 per cent in the whole circle. But 
for the reasons explained in § 723, reasons which the prevalence of 
the swamp in Karnal intensifies considerably, much of the land 
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entered as culturable is really cither absolutely barren, or not worth 
the labour of cultivation. Where swamp rather than nh has des- 
troyed it, it yields indeed grazing Tor buflfalocs, but seed sown in 
it rots in the ground. On the other hand, such land as does not 
come under the above category lies above the Nardak slope, and 
is really in the circle of that name ; for. I speak from personal ob- 
scr\-ation when I say that there is hardly an acre of culturable land 
uncultivated south of that slope. The land on the top of the slope 
is, as land on a ridge appears to be as a rule, inferior; it chiefly lies 
in those villages which have not suffered at all from the canal, and 
therefore have as yet no need to break up poor dry land ; and it is 
often no more than sufficient for grazing purposes. In the majority 
Of villages, so far from expansion being possible, the cultivation is 
yearly contracting under the influence of the canal, and driving 
the people from their homes. Of the cultivated area 90 per cent 
is held in occupancy tenure, while at least 24*0 per cent more is 
held in very small holdings by tenants-at-will paying no rent to 
the owners. The figures for alienations of land, such as they are, 
are given in Statement XXVII. They compare very unfavourably 
with those for Panipat Bangar. 

730. Kamal Bangar— Historical and Comparatiye— More 

than a third part of the circle was assessed with the Mandal villages, 
the remainder being settled by Mr. Kdmonstonc in 1843. Here again 
the classified Statement No. VII tells by its figures the histor>' of 
the villages. On the whole circle the cultivation has increased by 
6 per cent since last settlement. But in Class I it has decreased 
by 26 per cent, and in Class II by 11 per cent, while increase is 
wholly confined to seven of the Government villages ; and setting aside 
the three fine villages on the Bala branch already alluded to, the greater 
part of the land which has been brought under the plough since 
settlement belong in its physical features to the Nardak circle, is 
quite beyond the reach of irrigation, and is comparatively infertile. 
Irrigation is shown as having increased on the whole by 15 per cent; 
but the irrigation figures of 1847 are, as already remarked, not 
to be trusted, and Mr. Gubbins in his assessment-notes constantly 
disregarded them as grossly in defect. The old figures make the 
increase in irrigation 22 per cent in the Mandal villages which 
have lost 7 per cent of their cultivation, and only 10 per cent in 
the other villages where there has been an increase of some 13 per 
cent in cultivation. Thus, if they are to be accepted, irrigJition has 
increased fastest where cultivation has suffered most. As to the 
change in the average amount of produce, the remarks made 
with respect to Panipat Bangar apply here with even greater 
force. Excessive overcropping is no less the rule here than there ; 
for though in Karnal the best villages have extended their culti- 
vation more largely than the best villages in Piinipat, while the 
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comparatively small area they irrigated at settlement has caused the 
old system of assessment to press less heavily on them, yet exactly 
the converse is true of the worst villages in both parganahs. More- 
over, as I have already pointed out, a very great deal of low-lying 
cultivation irrigated by the canal has been replaced by high cultiva- 
tion on a slope from which water drains off as fast as it falls. Again, 
swamp has a markedly greater effect than reh in diminishing the rate 
of yield /<*r^rf^; and for this reason, that when reh has reached a 
certain point of development the land is hopelessly sterile and is 
altogether abandoned ; while the amount of swamp depends, within 
certain limits, upon the nature of the season in each year, and a con- 
siderable area is therefore yearly sown on chance, of which much will 
yield next to nothing, but all of which is shown in the acreage of 
cultivation. Eighty per cent of the cultivated area is irrigated year 
by year, 22 per cent is cropped twice a year, and only 1 5 per cent 
is manured. Add to this the effect of reh and swamp steadily 
increasing for the last 30 years, and we cannot but conclude that the 
present yield per acre is very materially less than that which was 
obtained at last settlement. 

731. The population figures show that Class I has lost 9 per 
cent of its population since 1852 and i per cent since 1868, while on 
the whole the increase has been 38 and 1 per cent respectively. It is 
noticeable that, while the proportion of cultivating population to cul- 
tivation is greater, that of total village population is less in Karnal than 
in IVmipat ; and the discrepancy is most marked in the worst villages 
of both circles. The explanation probably is that the decrease of cul- 
tivation by injury from the can.1l being of later date in Karnal than in 
Panipat, emigration has been less extensive ; while the difference is 
less marked in total population, because those who have no stake in 
the land are naturally the first to leave the village. As it is, the popu- 
lation has increased much faster than has the cultivation. The re- 
marks on prices and cost of production in Panipat Bangar apply 
exactly to this circle. 

732. The fiscal history of the circle has been given at length in 
§ 144 to 170 supra. The assessments of the settlements of 1842 

•ani 1856 were, as far as I can judge, very moderate. As in Pdnipat 
Bungnr, injury from the canal has been attended by insufficient relief; 
but the circumstances of the two circles differ in one important respect. 
In Karnal Hangar, as described in § 159 j///m, the drainage of a large 
area external to the circle is collected in the very narrow strip of 
land which forms the circle itself; and the result is that, in compari- 
son with Panipat, swamp plays a relatively much larger part than 
reh ; {ox, of the total area rendered barren in each tract by swamp 
and reh, the area always under water or permanently moist constitutes 
35 i>er cent in Karnal against 24 per cent only in Panipat. The 
result is that the sickness on the canal is far greater in Karnal than 
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in P&nfpat In section 735 I have described villages stricken by nk 
and swamp respectively ; and though swampy land can be sown in a 
dry year while re/t land is absolutely barren, yet the utter uncertainty 
of the crop-and the yeariy waste of seed and labour in swampy villages, 
and above all the dreadful eflfccts'upon the health of man and beast, 
make the case of their inhabitants far worse than that of those who 
have indeed lost their pasture by r<r//, but who preserve in a great 
part their cultivation, and the strcn^^th and means to cultivate it 
And another point which must not be lost sight of is that, while rd 
is unmistakeablc, so that most land rendered really barren by it is so 
entered in the papers, it is often most difTicult to decide whether 
a swampy field is only temporarily flooded, or really unculturable m 
ordinary seasons ; and the doubt is, as I have* before remarked, always 
resolved to the disadvanta<;e of the villager. Relief, too, is more 
freely given to the man who can show his fields covered with salts 
like snow, than to him whose land is carpeted with the greenest 
of green grass, and is not half so wet as the neighbouring rice 
field, though it may be <ibsolutely sterile from the conthiuoas presence 
of water in the subsoil, forming what Mr. Sherer calls "dry swJimp." 
Relief has indeed been given to the Mandal villages in the revision of 
1856, and to the other estfitcs in the general survey of canal villa{;cs 
made in i860, and alre.idy described in sections 166 to 168; and, 
as in Panipat, yearly returns of canal action 'have been submitted, and 
reductions occasionally made. But for the reasons just .stated, the 
relief has been even more inadequ<ite, while the damage has been 
more extensive, than in lVmip.it. There is one imix>rtant respect, 
however, in which the Karnal villages have the advantage of those in 
Panipat. The great increase in irrigation consequent upon the 
famines of i860 and 1869, the corresponding raising of the water 
level in the canal, and the heavy rainfall of the six years from 1871 to 
I S76, have largely increased the swamps within the last few years, 
within which time the increase of reh has been comparatively small ; 
and thus, in Karnal, where swamp is relatively of more im|)ortance 
than re/t, a good deal of the damage is of later date than in Pdnipat, 
many of the estates are less broken down, and the relief which has 
been given has often been separated from the injury by a shorter in- 
terval, more especially in the Mandal villages in which it dates from 
as early as 1856. Moreover, while it is doubtful in what degree the 
realignment of the canal will diminish the scourge of.r^//, and certain 
that material relief in this respect cannot be hoped for till after some 
considerable lapse of time, it is hardly possible that the opening out 
of drainages which will follow the opening of the new canal should 
not give very considerable relief to swamped villages, and that im- 
mediately. The present condition of the greater number of the vill- 
ages is miserable in the extreme ; but fortunately these include all 
the small estates of the circle. Some of the larger estates on the 
slope are very flourishing ; while the largest of all on the Bala Canal 
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have advanced so enormously since last settlement that it will be 
quite impossible to enhance their assessment proportionally. Two of 
them liave nearly doubled their cultivation ; and the cultivation so 
added since settlement in these two villages alone constitutes 1 1 per 
cent of the whole cultivated area of the circle, while the total increase 
is only 6 per cent of that area. 

733. Eamal Bangar— Assessment—Statements Nos. XVII, 

XV'IllA, XVIllB. shows the various rates, demands, and estimates 
for this circle. In this circle the injury from the canal, taking chief- 
ly the form of swamp, is principally confined to ddkar ; and I was 
therefore able to allow for it and to fix at once rates which should be 
applicable to the soils as they stood. It will be observed that I have 
assessed 68 per cent above my sanctioned rates, and considerably above 
my rent and produce estimates ; and that I have raised the demand by 
12*4 per cent without, and by 16*9 with cesses, against an increase in 
cultivation of 6 per cent only; and this in a circle of which the Finan- 
cial Commissioner remarked, in reviewing my Assessment Report, that 
•* a reduction rather than an increase of assessment was to be expected." 
But the increase in irrigation has been considerable ; some part of the 
area recorded as swamp will be probably restored to cultivation as 
soon as the new canal is open ; and especially the self-adjusting 
nature of the owner's rates system is of peculiar value in a swampy 
circle like this, as in very wet years, when the swamp is at its worst, 
irrigation will be reduced, and with it the owner's rates demand ; 
while in years of drought, when the demand will be at its highest, the 
contracted swamps will increase the culturable area. I am fully con- 
vinced that my fixed demands arc most moderate. The incidence of 
the new assessment on the cultivated acre is Rs. 2-1-8 against 
Rs. 2-3-7 in 1842-47 and Re. 1-14-2 of current demanil. Including 
cesses, the incidence is Rs. 2-8-5 against Rs. 2-2-10 in 1876, and 
Rs. 2-6-6 at last settlement. 

734, The rate for the several soils will be found in Statement 
XyillA. My original rates were sanctioned, the alteration in the 
unirrigated rate for canal land being a mere matter of account, as ex- 
plained in § 746 infra. The irrigated rate is lower than that given by 
n)y estimates ; but irrigation is most largely practised in just those 
villages which have suffered most, and the irrigated area includes all 
the area liable to flooding. This, together with the general inferiority 
of the circle, accounts for the rate being so much lower than the 
corresponding one for Panipat ; while the dry rate is naturally lower, 
as the area to which it had to be applied lies almost wholly above 
the high Xardak step. The area of bhnr was so insignificant that 
no separate rate was fixed for it. The rates were framed much as in 
Panipat Hangar, land lately abandoned which constitutes 3 per cent 
of the cultivation, and pasture, being excluded from assessment. 
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786- The detailed assessments were made as in Pinfpat Bingar. 
A very large measure of relief was aflbrdcd to the worst villages, 
though often less than would have been given had I not been con- 
vine^ that the owner's rates system would of itself afford consider- 
able relief to the people ; while the finer estates had their assessments 
considerably enhanced. These latter demurred somewhat, but they 
had in reality been treated with sufficient leniency, and all the assess- 
ments were engaged for without any real hesitation. In one village 
where the increase in demand was lai^e, a.nd the heavy floods of the 
past few years had told u|)on the people, I fixed a progressive assess- 
ment The Mandals appealed against my assessment in seven villages, 
but the ground of their appeals was not that my assessments were 
too low, but that the owner's rates had been deducted from the 
revenue assigned to them. The appeals have not yet been decid- 
ed. Map No. XI shows the incidence of the assessments, and 
map No. X, the relief afforded or enhancements taken. The rales 
and assessments were sanctioned in the corrcs|>ondence quoted in 
§712. The settlement is for 30 years, beginning with the kharifof 
1287 Fasli, but in three vill.iges Government is empowered by a 
special clause in the administration paj^er to enhance the demand 
at intervals of five years under the circumstances noted in §751-2 
infra. 
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It does not pay him to irrigate the 4,000 acres, and he does not 
do sa I now come and impose an owner's rate. His profit is 
Rs. 24,500 from 6,000 irrigated acres, and Rs. 7,000 from 4,000 un- 
irrigated; in all Rs. 31,500. If he did not irrigate at all, his profit 
would be Rs. 28,250. Accordingly the owner's rates must bring in 
half the excess profit due to irrigation, or Rs. 1,625. 1^1 distribute 
this equally over his 6,000 irrigated acres, I get a rate of As. 4-4 
which he has to pay on every acre he irrigates, and it no longer 
pays him to irrigate the 3,000 acres. Supposing he throws them 
out of irrigation, and the owner's rate is again adjusted. H then 
becomes As. 13-4, at which rate even the 2,000 acres would not pay 
for irrigation, and so forth. But if I take an owner's rate of As. 8, 
As. 6, and As. 2 on the three irrigated areas respectively, or half 
the excess profit due to irrigation in each case, I obtain the 
same sum, and it will still pay him to irrigate the whole 6,000 acres. 
I neglect the fixed Government demand in each case, as that has 
to be paid however much or little he cultivates or irrigates, and 
therefore does not affect his proceedings. When a landlord receives 
rent the point is even still more marked ; for the tenant will irrigate 
whenever irrigation will recoup him for the occupier's rate he has to 
pay, while an all-round owner's rate would certainly amount on some 
soils to more than the whole rent out of which the landlord has 
to pay it. 

740. The fact is, that the considerations which apply to a com- 
pulsory payment do not apply to an optional one; and that though the 
former may well take the form of an all-round rate, the latter cannot do 
so without disturbing the economy of the tract. Take the case of a 
Khadir village. Government takes a share of the rental of the village; 
and for convenience sake and in order to encourage enterprise by al- 
lowing the cultivator to reap the benefit of it, fixes its demand for a 
term of years. Say that that demand falls at Rs. 2-8 an acre on existing 
cultivation. Since no diminution or extension of cultivation will affect 
the demand, it will pay to cultivate land which yields only 4 annas an 
acre profit over and above the cost of cultivation. But if Government 
were to take Rs. 2-8 per acre on the actual cultivation in each year, it 
would no longer pay to cultivate any land thatdid not yield a profit of 
more than Rs. 2-8 an acre. Thus, to f\x a uniform all-round owner's 
rate would, by excluding land from irrigation, at once reduce the Gov- 
ernment revenue. 

But this is not the only consideration. The canal irriga- 
tion in this district is of long standing, and has been allowed by 
Government to assume its present proportions. As pointed out by Sir 
William Muir, " the presence of canals produces a new and artificial 
change, both physical and social, in the country within its range. 
^Irrigation once provided" (I would rather say established), "becomes 
to a great extent a necessity to the people ;" and. he goes on to show 
how the stock of cattle diminishes, the wells fall into disrepair, and 
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the whole agricultural economy of the village moulds itself upon the 
altered conditions. I do not for one moment agree with thote who 
hold that the prescriptive rights of the people to water should stand 
in the way of any enforced diminution of irrigation that may be ne- 
cessary for the good of the tract in general; but I do not think that 
Government would be justified in interfering with those rights, mere- 
ly in order either to enhance its revenue or to attain simplicity in its 
accounts. Thus, theoretically, the owner's rate should vary with the 
amount of net profit in each case, and therefore with-r-(l) thesoil,(2) 
the style of cultivation, and (3) the crop in each case ; practically the 
nearer it approaches to this the better ; a fixed rate is not only theore- 
tically, but also practically inadmissible. 

741* As far as concerns variation with the crop, we have a scale 
of the sort ready made to our hands in the occupier's or water rates. 
The objection raised to taking these rates as our basis is, that they 
form part of the cost of production ; while owner's rates are to repr^ 
sent a proportion of the rental, which varies inversely with the cost 
of production. But this is not quite correct. The rental varies with 
the surplus produce after deducting the cost of production ; and if the 
net produce increases faster than the cost of production, the rental 
will rise also. As a fact, those very staples, such as sugarcane, of 
which the cost of production is highest, usually pay the highest 
rent. A more just objection is that the occupier's rates are intended 
to represent the value of the water taken for each crop, and not the 
net value of that crop. My estimate of the yield of canal land in its 
unirrigated aspect, framed as described in § 674 sttpra, which is of 
course purely hypothetical, gives the following results :— 
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But here sugarcane is supposed, in the absence of irrigation, to 
be replaced by wheat and cotton in equal parts : and the enormous sav- 
ing in labour and cost of cultivation that would thus be effected would 
bring it down much nearer to a level with other crops. In fact, sugar- 
cane cannot and does not pay as rent the same proportion of the pro- 
duce that is paid in the case of other staples. On the whole, the in- 
convenience of having two concurrent scales for canal rates seemed so 
great that I recommended that the owner's rates should take the form 
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ofafixed propoftionoftlieoccupier^s rates ; while pointing out tfiat a 
revision of the scale was advisable. The proposal was accepted ; and I 
believe that a revision of the occupier's rates is contemplated. When 
this is made, it should, I think, be borne in mind that the two rates are 
founded upon wholly distinct bases ; anda mixed rate should be fixed so 
that the rate, plus whatever proportion of it is to be taken as owner's 
rates, shall equal the value of the water needed for the crop, plus half 
the additional rental due to irrigation. It is true that the rate so 
framed will in itself represent nothing in particular ; but the only 
alternative is a double scale. 

742. 0wn6r*8 Rates— Proportion of the Oeeupier's Rates to 

be taken.^The next step was to fix the proportion of the occupiers 
rate which was to be taken as owner s rates. But we must first define 
more exactly what we mean by the yield of canal land in its unirri- 
gated aspect ; for this is the very foundation of the computation of 
owner's rates. Take the extreme case, and suppose the canal to be 
closed altogether. In the course of some years the Bangar would 
revert to the condition it presented when we first acquired the Tract 
The water level would sink to 60 feet or more below the surface, 
rain would become much scantier and less frequent, irrigation from 
wells would be scanty, and the general aspect of the cultivation would, in 
a con.«;iderable degree, assimilate with that of the Nardak, the yield of 
an individual field being reduced enormously. On the other hand, 
suppose irrigation to be discontinued in that field only, and otherwise 
to continue in full swing on all sides. The general moisture of the 
tract would be undiminished, the water would be, as now, perhaps 
within a few feet of the surface, and the diminution in the yield of 
that field due to suspension of irrigation would be infinitely smaller 
than in the case first supposed. The question is, which aspect is to be 
adopted as the basis of our estimate of unirrigated yield ? I have 
taken the latter throughout ; and for the following reasons. Suppos- 
ing a typical acre to produce Rs. 20 worth of grain if irrigated. If it 
were left unwatered, and irrigation were carried on as usual in the 
tract, it might produce Rs .12 worth ; while, if the canal were closed and 
irrigation wholly discontinued, it would produce, say, only Rs. 6 worth. 
If therefore Rs. 6 were taken as the estimated value of unirrigated pro- 
duce. Rs. 14 would be taken as the basis of the owner's rate ; and the 
owner of the typical acre, by not irrigating while others continued to 
do so. would get Rs. 12 worth and only pay Government for Rs. 6 worth, 
the people who did irrigate paying among them for the other Rs. 8 
worth, in the shape of an enhanced owner's rate. Assuming, as I may 
safely do. that the canal will not be closed or irrigation wholly or even 
very largely discontinued, I have adopted the Rs. 12 as the basis for my 
estimates and rates for canal land in its unirrigated aspect. It is true 
that part of the unirrigated rate thus fixed is really due to the pre- 
sence of the canal ; but so is a portion of the rate fixed for dry land; for 
there is not an acre of land in the Bangar which is not in some degree 
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benefited by the presence of the canal and the irrigation from it On 
the other hand, the same rate cannot be applied to dry land and to 
canal land in its unirrigated aspect ; partly because the latter lies lower, 
and. Torming part of the irrigated mass, is moister, but still more because 
it includes all the manured land, all the best soils, all the finest crops, 
and all the most careful cultivation. Separate rates have therefore been 
fixed Tor canal land in its unirrigated aspect on Uie basis just describ* 
ed — a basis which was formally and explicitly recognised and sane* 
tioned by the Financial Commissioner in page xxxiii of his review 
of my Pan{pat Assessment Report 

743* The rates applied to soil areas give the following results :— 
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My proposals were, that a general owner's rate of half occupier's rates 
for Pdn{pat and one-third occupier's rates for Karnal should be sanc- 
tioned as a revenue rate ; but that in the detailed assessments the 
proportion to be actually taken in each village should be fixed separ- 
ately ; no refinements being necessary, as the rate was to some extent 
self-adjusting, but some simple fraction, such as a quarter, four- 
fifths, and the like, being fixed in each case. The reasons for fixing 
a separate proportion for each village were as follows: — I have 
attempted to show that the owner's rate should, as far as practically 
possible, vary with the soil, the style of cultivation, and the crop A 
rough approximation to crop rates had already been attained by the 
adoption of the occupier's rates as our basis. Detailed soil rates were, 
of course, impracticable : but in reserving to myself liberty to vary 
the proportion which owner's were to bear to occupier's rates in each 
village, I proposed to make allowances for the diversity of soil and 
position which is so marked in the canal tract. Without some such 
adjustment it is absolutely impossible to make a true dry assessment, 
which shall not either ruin villages or fling away Government revenue. 

744. Take two extreme instances : suppose two villages, A and 
^, each consisting of 1,000 acres of canal irrigated land on which they 
pay the flow rate of Rs. 2-4 ; the former, one of the finest of the high 
Pinipat villages, raised well out of the reach of reA and swamp, and 
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swampy village in Karnal, with reh in its borders, and owned by a de- 
pressed Rajput community. A will yield, after deducting all costs of 
cultivation except canal rates, a surplus of some Rs. 8,ooo ; leaving, after 
paying Rs. 2,250 as occupier's rate, a rental of Rs. 5,750 upon which 
to assess ; without irrigation, the rental would be at the most Rs. 2,000. 
B with irrigation will yield a surplus, as before, of Rs. 6,000 at the most, 
leaving after paying occupier's rate a rental of Rs. 3,750 upon which to 
assess : without irrigation the rental would be perhaps Rs. 2,500. The 
figures, then, stand as follows : — 

Village A. Village B. 
Irrigated assessment at half assets ... ... Rs. 2,875 1*875 

Unirrigated „ „ ... ... „ 1,000 l,25« 

Difference to be re.ilised by owner *s rates ... Rs. 1,875 625 

Amount of occupier's rates ... ... „ 2,250 2,250 

Again, if ^4, as is not unlikely, irrigates wholly by lift, it will pay the 
reduced occupier's rate of Re. 1-8 ; and assuming that the total cost of 
irrigation, that is labour plus occupier's rates, and therefore the net 
profit, is the same in both cases, the figures will stand thus — 

Village A. Village B. 
Irrigated assessment at half assets ... ... Rs. 2,875 1*^75 

Unirrigated „ „ ... ... „ 1,000 1,250 

DiflTerence to l)e realised by owner's rates ... Rs. 1,875 ^^5 

Amount of occupier's rates ... „ 1,500 2,250 

Now, if are to take the same proportion of the occupier's rates as 
owner's rates in both these villages, we must either fix such a small 
proportion that A will be absurdly lightly assessed, to the injury of the 
Government revenue, or we must fix such a high proportion as practi- 
cally to prohibit irrigation altogether in B^ or we must manipulate the 
fixed portion of the assessment so that it no longer remains a true 
unirrigated assessment. Of course exception may be taken to 
the figures of the example. But the broad fact remains that the 
irrigated rental is largest in the high villages where the unirrigated 
yield is smallest, and smallest in the swampy villages in which the 
unirrigated yield is greatest ; in other words, that the surplus 
rental due to irrigation, of which the owner's rates are to represent 
half, varies enormously with the position of the village, being 
increased in high villages, not only by the irrigated' rental being 
higher, but also by the unirrigated rental being lower than in others. 
Since, then, the occupier's rates are the same for both villages, or 
if they vary, are lowest in the high villages irrigated by lift in which 
the owner's rates should be highest, it is obvious that no fixed 
proportion of these rates can possibly give a true owner's rate assess- 
ment, because it cannot represent half the additional rental due to 
irrigation. At the same time to fix such a high proportion as should 
give a full owner's rates assessment in dry villages would virtually 
be to prohibit irrigation in wet villages — a course which, for reasons 
explained in § 740 supra, I did not feel justified in proposing. 
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746. It was decided by Government, however, that the incon- 
venience of having a vaiying proportion between owner's and occu- 
pier's rates was too great to be endured, more especially as the 
owner's rate would virtually become a part of the cost of the water to 
the people; and I was directed that the proportion must be fixed for 
the whole Tract, the necessary adjustment of assessment due to the 
var}'ing conditions of the villages being made in the fixed part of 
th^ demand. Under these circumst.ances I proposed that one-haif 
should be taken throughout, although this would give considerably 
more than the estimated value of owner's rates, and this for several 
reasons ; because the irrigation will almost certainly diminish slightly 
in Karn&l B^ngar under the new system, at any rate in wet years ; 
because a slightly high rate for irrigation will do good rather than 
harm in the swampy villages; and because if either portion of the 
demand is to be raised above the standard, it is safer to raise the 
rates, which can always be altered at a year's notice, and which are 
more or less self-adjusting in their working, than the fixed demand, 
which it is exceedingly difficult and inadvisable to reduce without 
grave necessity. It was therefore finally decided that the owner's 
rates should; for the present, be fixed at half the occupier's rates; 
and an entry to this precise effect has been made in the administration 
papers. 

746. 0wner*8 Rates—Nature of the fixed demand —It is 

obvious that this decision at once docs away with the principle of 
dividing the total demand upon the village into a fixed demand re- 
presenting half the unirrigated rental, and an oWncr's rates demand 
estimated to represent half the additional rental due to irrigation ; in 
other words, that the demand announced tothe people is ayfjv//, but not 
a dry assessment. Thus, directly this point was decided, it became nc« 
ccssary to reduce the unirrigated rate for canal land in Karntil Bdngar 
from Re. i-io to Re. 1-5 ; for as the land was to be a.sscsscd at an 
all-round rate of Rs. 2-4, and as half occupier's rates averaged As. ij 
an acre, only Re. 1-5 remained to represent the fixed demand, though 
Re. I -10 ofcour.se represented as before the true dry demand. It is 
because I wish specially to bring out this point forcibly and clearly, 
that I have dwelt upon the nature of my orij»inal proposals, and u|)on 
the orders passed on them. Those proposals were framed on the under- 
standingthat I was bound to fix in all cases a true dr>' assessment, added 
to which the varying owner's rates would give the total assessment. 
The final decision was, that the owner's rates were to be fixed; and that 
in case in which those fixed rates would probably fall short of or exceed 
the true additional demand due to irrigation in each village, the differ- 
ence was to be added to or deducted from the fixed part of the demand. 
The latter method is far more uniform and simpler in its working; the 
only dif!iculfy it presents isthe necessity for revision of thefixed demand 
in certain villages, in the event of the supply of water being materially 
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villages there is practically no difference between the fixed demand 
arrived at under it and a true dry demand. All I wish to insist upon 
is, that the fixed demand is by no means necessarily a dry demand ; 
and that the circumstances of the individual village must be exa- 
mined before it can be assumed that no enforced reduction in irri* 
gation will affect the ability of the village to pay its fixed demand. 
And it is necessary to insist upon this point, because the canal 
officers are most properly aiming at a gradual reduction of the 
excessive irrigation which is too common in the tract, and they have 
understood that the new demands are bdrdni or dry demands, and 
that they may accordingly set them wholly aside in considering 
the question of irrigation. The measures that have been taken to 
assist officers in determining the question of future reduction of irriga- 
tion and demand are detailed below in § 779. 

747. Owner's Rates—The detailed assessment — ^Thus the 

general principle on which the detailed assessments have been framed 
is as follows : — The total burden which a village can bear has first 
been assessed on the old principle, without any reference to owner's 
rates. The probable amount which the village will have to pay in 
the form of owner's rates has then been deduced from the figures 
for past occupier's rates, viewed in the light of the present circum- 
stances of the villa<je, and the difTercnce between the two amounts 
has been announced as the fixed demand. Thus, to revert to our 
original example of the two extreme villages described in § 744, we 
have the following figures : — 

Village A. Village B. 

Total assessment ... ... Rs. 2,875 ... Rs. 1,875 

Half occupier's rate ... ... „ 1,125 ••• •» ^>*^S 

Diflerence, or fixed demand announced ... Rs. 1.750 ... Rs. 750 

True dry demand ... ... „ 1,000 ... ,f I»250 

or, if A irrigates by lift only — 

Village A. Village B. 

Tot .1I assessment ... ... Rs. 2,875 ... Rs. I1875 

Half occupier's rates ... ... „ 750 ... „ 1, 125 

DiflCerence, or fixed demand announced... Rs. 2,125 ••• ^'* 75^ 

True dry demand ... ... ,, 1,000 ... „ 1. 250 

In the case of A and similar villages the difference of Rs. 1,750 
or Rs. 2,125. according as the irrigation is by flow or lift, has been 
announced as the fixed demand ; but, as the true unirrigated assess- 
ment of the village is only Rs. 1,000, it is obvious that the fixed 
demand really includes a large portion of the demand due to irri- 
gation, and could not possibly be paid if the irrigation were appre- 
ciably reduced. And the figures of the example are by no means 
exaggerated, though of course such villages are exceptional. Take 
the village of IsrSna. the most marked example in the tract. It 
cultivates 2,250 acres, of which it irrigates only half, and that wholly 
by flow, and it has no wells. I assessed it at Rs. 7,500 ; and as half 
occupier^ rates only amounted to Rs. 1,300, I announced a fixed 
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demand of Rs. 440a But without irrigation it most certainly could 
not pay more than Rs. 2,250. Applying the same method to village 
/?, we find ourselves confronted by a new difficulty, for the fixed 
demand given by the figures is only Rs. 750, while the true dry assess- 
ment is Rs. 1,250. Thus, if we announce Rs. 750, the village has 
only to relinquish irrigation to pay Rs. 500 less than it ought to pay 
to Government ; and here too the figures of the example, though 
representing very exceptional cases, arc so far from t>eing exaggerated 
that they actually fall short of the facts in some villages, where half 
average occupier's rates actually exceeded the total assessment which 
I thought the village able to bear, so that the fixed demand given by 
my figures was a minus quantity. 

748. The fact is that the figures for occupier's rates, based as 
they are upon the actual payments made by each village between 
1 866 and 1875, are not, in the swampiest villages, a wholly satisfiic- 
tory basis for an estimate of the probable future owner's rates 
demand. In the first case they include a rate called saildbi, which 
has hitherto been charged upon spring crops not themselves irrigated 
from the canal, but immediately following rice which has been so 
irrigated ; and in very bad villages where nothing but rice will grow 
in the autumn, and spring crops must be sown after it for fodder, this 
rate forms an appreciable proix)rtion of the whole, insomuch that in 
some of the worst villages the average area on which water rates 
had been levied was 1 30 per cent of the whole cultivated area. The 
rate has just been ordered to be discontinued for the present, though 
I believe the question of its imposition is by no means finally set- 
tled. Again, the figures include water rates paid uiM>n a certain 
area of land which has since become unculturablc owing to the 
spread of rch and swamp; and, finally, there can be little doubt 
that in many moist villages, the enhanced cost of irrigation under the 
new system will lead the iKJople to contract their irrigation, in some 
cases probably to a considerable extent. At the same time, it was, as 
ix>intcd out by the Financial Commissioner in his orders upon my 
Panipat Report, nccessar>' to exercise '^great caution in calculating in 
advance on the discontinuance of the use of canal water in water-log- 
*gcd villages in consequence of the lightness of the fixed assessment." 
The soil of such villages has been described as a sponge which holds 
up the plants, while they draw such nutrition as they do derive from 
the canal water alone; and the description is exaggerated rather 
than untrue. Moreover, many of the worst villages are so wet that 
nothing but rice can be grown in the autumn ; and though, when the 
rains set in, water is plentiful without irrigation, yet canal water must 
be taken to start the crop ; and when once taken, full rates arc 
charged. These considerations arc much less forcible in those few 
villages in which a good many wells still exist in fairly good order. 
irri<';ition from which could be substituted for irrigation from the 
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canal. But even here, too much stress must not be laid upon the 
existence of the wells ; for it will in many cases need both time and 
capital to put them in working order, and to procure the Oxen neces- 
sar)' to work them. 

749. To meet these cases I adopted the two following principles : 
firsts that the fixed demand should never fall below such a moderate 
dry demand as I felt certain the village could pay, even if irrigation 
were wholly denied it ; secondly^ that though the greatest caution was 
needed in discounting beforehand a probable decrease in irrigation, 
yet in villages whose history and circumstances rendered it practically 
certain that irrigation would in future reach the old figures, only in 
the event of such a reduction of swamp and consequent improvement 
in the condition of the village taking place as would fully compensate 
for the increased burden, it was not only possible but necessary to 
make allowance for the facts, and to raise the fixed demand, even 
when it was already above the true dry demand, to a higher figure 
than that obtained by the deduction of half the full occupier's rates of 
past years. The application of the first principle was called for in 
only a very few villages ; the second was more often applied, especial- 
ly in Karnal, but even there the villages falling under it were com- 
paratively few. The method of assessment adopted by me was for- 
mally approved of by Government in its orders upon the Rohtak Reve- 
nue Rates Report, where the question will be found discussed at some 
length; and in its No. 1172 of 30th October 1879, conveying final 
orders upon my Panipat Assessment Report. 

750. Owner *8 Rates —The Term of Settlement —The un- 
certainty as to what the future burden of owner's rates will be under 
the new system, necessarily produced a corresponding uncertainty in 
the detailed assessment. \Vc had introduced a radical change into 
our system, but had nothing to guide us in fixing the future demand 
save I he facts of its working before the change ; we had raised the cost 
of irrigation by 50 per cent, and had nothing to guide us as to the 
result but the irrigation figures before the rise. And these figures, 
which depend upon the kind of crops sown and the amount of double- 
cropping as much as upon the mere area irrigated, varied in the most 
extraordinary and apparently arbitrary manner, one village having 
paid as much again in the shape of occupier's rates as another 
apparently precisely similarly situated. At the same time they 
afforded the only safe basis — indeed the only basis — which we 
had to work upon. It would have been unsafe in the extreme 
to found the assessments upon mere estimates, and to assume on 
tlie strength of all round-rates, that a village would in future pay 
much less or much more than it had paid in the past. Thus the fixed 
assessment, not being in fact an assessment at all, but only the amou:it 
remaining from an assessment after deductions which are more or less 
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fixed for us by past figures, presents an appearance ofgreat inequality ; 
and as the villages adjust their irrigation under the new system, the 
inequality may become real. But it can only assume the form of a too 
low, and never of a too high fixed assessment ; and ifa low fixed demand 
induces swampy villages to reduce their irrigation, the temporary loss 
of revenue will be more than compensated for by the general improx'c- 
ment of the tract The adjustment of the fixed demand was rendered 
still more difficult by the fact that the whole machinery of irrigation 
is just now in a state of flux. The old canal and its distributaries are 
being replaced by a new system, part of which has just come into ac- 
tion. It is certain that the change, when complete, will very largely 
moclifiy the condition of individual villages, while it is impossible to 
foretell the nature or extent of that modification. It was dangerous to 
count upon any future amelioration, except in the very few cases in 
which its occurrence was certain ; it was impossible to allow for future 
injury which was only probable. Thus the circumstances were diffi- 
cult ; and all I could do was to assess to the best of my judgment 
the villages as they stood, to point out very clearly what dangers 
were to be apprehended, and in what direction care was necessary in 
the future, and to put on record such facts as might be useful here- 
after. My attempts to do this are described in § 779 infra, 

751. Five-yearly Revision of Assessment.— Under these cir- 
cumstances tlie Financial Commissioner suggested that it might be well 
to settle the canal tract for 1 5 years only. The foregoing remarks will 
have shown how very much there was to be said in favour of the pro- 
posal. It is almost certain that 15 years' working of the new system 
will disclose inequalities in the fixed assessment. The assessment 
could not possibly be enhanced during currency of settlement; and 
even though reductions can theoretically be given at any time, it 
requires in practice very great pressure indeed to bring them into 
the ordinary district routine. On the other hand was the fact that 
the people had suffered for 38 years, that the improvement would be 
for the most part very gradual, and that if care was taken to give re- 
ductions when really necessary, the enhancement of the fixed demand 
(fof the owner's rates would rise of themselves as irrigation extended) 
might well be postponed as a slight set-off to the tardy and insuffi- 
cient nature of the former relief. And on general grounds, the shorten- 
ing the term of settlement was of course objectionable if it could be 
avoided. The Government finally directed that the term of the set- 
tlement should be for 30 years ; but that Government should reser\c 
discretion to revise at the end of each five-yearly period the assessment 
of those villages in which the fixed demand fell short of the true dry 
assessment of the village. 

752. As already explained in § 749, I had endeavoured so tn 
frame my assessments that in no village should the fixed demand fall 
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below a moderate dry assessment. But when re-considering the as« 
sessmcnt of each canal village in connection with the question to be 
discussed presently of future reduction of canal irrigation, I selected 
the five villages of Begampur, Rer, and Kutand in tahsil Karndl, and 
lUholi and Wazirpur Titand in tahsil Panfpat, and inserted in their 
administration papers a clause securing to Government the power of 
five-yearly revision. They are all swampy villages of the most aggra- 
vated description, in which the cultivators have been reduced to abject 
poverty by injury from the canal unjiccompanicd by sufficient relief; 
and in assessing them I had been obliged to consider what they could 
pay in their present abnormally depressed condition, while leaving 
room for them to recover themselves. I do not think it would have 
been wise to have demanded, in the first instance, more than the very 
moderate fixed demand I imposed ; but it is almost certain that they 
will improve rapidly under a moderate assessment, and especially if, as 
is probable, the realignment of the canal relieves them of their 
swamps ; and that their assessment is lower in relation to their 
mere physical capacity, than that of any other villages in the tract. 
l^ut in reporting my action. I pointed out that when the time came 
for deciding whether the demand should be enhanced or not, great 
care must be taken not to base any incrCfise upon the results of a dry 
season only, as villages of thcit sort often yield in a year of drought 
several times as much as is obtained from them on the average of vary- 
ing seasons. The Financial Commissioner approved my action, and 
directed that when the question of revision came up, attention should 
be paid to the above remarks. 

753. Incidents attached to Owner's Rates.— It has been 

provisionally decided, subject to the final orders of the Government of 
India, that all cesses will be levied upon owner's rates as though they 
were land revenue. It has also been ruled that no allowances to sai/- 
ddrs or chief headmen will be made out of this rate. I am afraid there 
is a little confusion in the minds of the people about the true nature 
of owner's rates. When announcing the new demands, I explained 
that these rates represented that part of the land revenue due to canal 
irrig.ition. Since the new ruling was communicated to me, I have 
endeavoured to explain that I was mistaken ; but I have had no 
opportunity of correcting my announcement as publicly as it was made, 
while the fact that cesses are levied on the owner's rates as on land 
revenue, and are not levied on the occupier's rates which they under- 
stand to be canal revenue, makes it difficult for the people to appreci- 
ate the distinction now drawn. 

It has been decided that owner's rates, not being land revenue, go 

to Government, whether the land on which they are levied is assigned 

or not. But the Punjab Government, in its No. 1 365 of 1 8th December 

• 1879, sanctioned the exemption from these rates of all canal irrigated 
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land in the city of PAnfpat, on the ground that the whole city area 
is held revenue free, or on a permanent quit rent ; and that it enjoyed 
canal irrigation at the date of the grant The question whether the 
Mandals and other assignees of land revenue whose lands were not so 
irrigated at the time of their first assignment, shall or shall not receive 
compensation for the loss of income caused by the separation of these 
rates, is now under the consideration of Government.* 



•Note.— I l)clieve it has since been decideil that the Mandals are to receive the 
owncr*s.r^^^* of all villages which were irrigated at last settlement. 
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Chapter XXIII.— THE ASSESSMENT— GENERAL 

RESUME. 



754. Resume of the Assessment— The Nardak.— We have in 

the Nardak a high arid tract of scanty rainfall, held by a population 
which largely supplements agriculture by cattle farming, and having 
only 2^ per cent of its area cultivated. Of the cultivation, 9 per cent 
is irrigated by wells, while 3 per cent is protected by and i y^ per cent 
ordinarily watered from the canal. Only 5 per cent is manured. Nine 
per cent of the cultivation is held by alien landlords, 60 per cent 
by Rajputs and Giijars, and only 31 per cent of Jits and Rors. 
These last are chiefly found in the fringeing villages of the tract, 
which, though the soil is distinctly inferior, have water at a 
moderate depth. These villages constitute only a sixth of the 
total area, but comprise two-sevenths of the cultivation, of which 
33 per cent is irrigated, including all the canal land. The re- 
mainder of the tract constituting the Nardak proper, and principally 
held by Rajputs, has only 5 per cent of its cultivation irrigated, 
water being at a depth of 90 to 140 feet ; the crops are therefore 
entirely dependent upon an uncertain rainfall averaging less than 18 
inches, while the great stiffness of the soil enhances the eminently 
precarious nature of the yield. Thus of the last 40 crops, 16 have 
failed almost completely. Ninety-two per cent of the whole cultivated 
area is under inferior sorts of grain, the yield of which, on the average 
of a number of years, is only sufficient for the subsistence of not quite 
two-thirds of the whole village population. At least 15 percent of 
the cultivation is in the hands of tenants paying no rent to the 
owners, while strangers own or hold in mortgage 9 per cent more. 
There is an ample supply of cultivators ; and agricultural appliances 
arc, considering the inferior nature of the cultivation, fairly equal, 
over the whole tract, to the area under the plough ; though the fringe- 
ing villages have been much crippled in this respect by the cattle 
epidemic of 1869. The existing cultivation, if not supplemented by 
the produce of cattle, would be quite unequal to the needs of the popu- 
lation ; but, though all the low-lying ground is already cultivated, 
there is ample room for expansion in the higher and drier soils. 

755. The circle was held till 1849 on grain collections: an as- 
sessment was then made which was never realised ; and the reduc- 
tions effected in 1852 being insufficient, the greater part of it was 
held in direct management, or rather mismanagement, till 1856, when 
5^ reduction of more than 30 per cent was made in the demand. 
Since then the revenue has been, except in years of actual famine, 
collected, though with great difficulty and irregularity. Early figures 
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the cultivation, 64 per cent is irrigated from permanent wells» which, 
however, can only water some 72 per cent of this area in any one 
year : temporary wells partly protect 4 per cent more, and 22 per cent 
of the whole is manured. Tenants hold at least 23 per cent of the 
cultivation, most of whom pay only a nominal rent to the owners ; 
while strangers own or hold in mortgage 9 per cent more. Only 18 
per cent of the cultivated area is in the hands of gcKxl cultivator:!, 
while the remainder is held by q^iitc the worst m India, six 
per cent of the owners abstaining from manual labour of e\'cry 
sort. Appliances and cultivators alike arc barely equal to the 
needs of the cultivation, being abundant in the Jut and Kor villages, 
but in marked defect in the others ; the appliances for irrigation also 
arc specially insufficient. The population, especially in Jut villages, 
is disproportionately large ; and as it \s increasing rapidly, while there 
is little or no room for profitable expansion, and as the relief now 
afTordcd by cultivation in other villages will gradually be withdrawn, 
distress must certainly ensue even if it be not already present. The 
sub-division of holdings caused by over-population is enhanced by 
the adhesion to the Mahomedan law of inheritance of a considerable 
Saiyad community. 

761. About a quarter of the tract was held in direct manage- 
ment by the Mandals till the settlement of 1847, the remainder 
sufTered for 25 years cruel over-assessment, and the relief afTorded 
in 1842 was found to be insufficient Throughout the whole tract 
the demand has had to be reduced considerably since settlement. 
Meanwhile, though the cultivation has increased by some 4 per cent, 
the masonry wells have slightly diminished in number, while 6 per 
cent of the irrigation, the most important element in Khadir culti- 
vation, has deteriorated from permanent to temporary. The cost 
of production has increased largely, and the average yield must have 
somewhat decreased, but prices have risen by a quarter since settle- 
ment. The Jat and Ror villages are on the whole prosperous, except 
where the pressure of population is unusually great ; but some of the 
Taga, many of the Jlajput, and all the Saiyad villages were greatly 
impoverished, and sadly needed relief. 

762. In this circle a reduction of 87 per cent on the current 
demand has been given, which the imposition of new cesses has 
reduced to a relief of Rs. 4-4 per cent on the total burden. The 
demand so increased forms 100*5 per cent of that given by the 
sanctioned rates, and 997 and I02*8 per cent rcsi^ectively of the 
rent and produce estimates. A re-distribution of the demand was 
urgently called for, and while in many prosperous villages the 
assessment has been raised, much-needed relief has been granted 
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763. Resume of Assessment— Fanipat Bangar«— In Pdnfpat 

Bdngar we have a tract of which 52>< per cent is cultivated, lyi 
per cent has been lately thrown out of cultivation because it is 
cither absolutely unculturable or only culturable in an usually dry 
year, 29 per cent is positively barren, and the remaining 17 per 
cent, which is shown as culturable, includes a good deal of land 
which is really not worth the labour of tillage. The soil is naturally 
most fertile, and when not qxhausted by overcropping, and not 
deteriorated by external causes, yields crops of the most splendid 
luxuriance. But the faulty alignment of the canal and its distribu- 
taries and the excessive irrigation practised have water-logged the 
country, and called into existence two terrible evils — saline efflores- 
cence, and swamp or soakage — which have not only rendered abso- 
lutely barren thousands of cultivated acres, but have seriously 
diminished the fertility of much of the remaining cultivation ; while 
a system of ruinous over-cropping, partly due to the decrease in 
cultivation, and partly owing to the system of assessment adopted, 
has enhanced the deterioration. Seventy-seven per cent is protected 
from drought by an irrigation which, though often uncertain in sup- 
ply, yet can never altogether fail, and which is obtained with little 
or no labour and «it a very moderate cost : twenty-one per cent is 
manured. More than .seven per cent* of the cultivation is in the 
hands of the Skinners, and is cultivated by tenants at a rack rent, 
usually of the most cruel nature. Of the remainder the greater 
part is cultivated by the owners themselves, but 6 per cent at the 
very least is held by tenants in excessively small holdings, while 
strangers own or hold in mortgage 3I2 per cent. Fifty-four per 
cent of the cultivation is owned by Jats, and 1 8 per cent by Rors, 
who are almost as good : the Skinners own 7 per cent, and the re- 
maining 2! percent is held by Giijars, Rnngars, and other equally 
bad cultivators. The cultivators are on the whole equal to the area 
under the plough ; but the agricultural appliances are not only in- 
sufficient, but are badly distributed, being most scanty where most 
needed. The jx^pulation in the injured villages is excessive, and is 
being rapidly decreased by emigration, while the cultivated area is 
already largely supplemented by land held in a neighbouring native 
state. 

764, The early assessments were exorbitant, but the spread 
of canal irrigation and increase of cultivation were attended by a 
gradual reduction of the demand ; and in 1842, when canal irrigation 
had nearly reached its maximum, and the tract had. as Mr. Sherer 
says, "obtained its highest point of prosperity," a very moderate 
assessment seemed to secure it from the possibility of distress. But 
from 1850 up till now the history of a very large portion of the tract 
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has been one of deadly sickness, decreasing cultivation, and diminish- 
ing rcrtility ; and the relief aifordcd has been tardy and insufficient 
While on the whole the cultivation has remained stationary, an in- 
crease in some villages of 16 per cent has been counterbalanced by a 
loss of as much as 25 per cent in many others ; the population has 
throughout advanced upon the cultivated area, and in a large portion 
expansion is im])ossible, and further diminution of cultiv.ation al- 
most a matter of certainty. The cost of production has increased 
largely, and the cost of canal irrigation enormously, while the aver- 
age yield has diminished, and prices have only risen by a quarter. 
While the high villages which have not suffered are in the* most pros- 
perous condition, the estates which have been most severely stricken 
by swamp and n7/ arc in the most pitiable state ; and the villages of 
the tract include examples of stage intermediate between the two 
extremes. 

766. In this circle the demand has been increased by 1*4 per 
cent, while additional cesses raise the enhancement to 5*3 per cent on 
the total burden of iS76.and to 6*2 per cent on that of last settlement 
The demand is 98*1 per cent of that given by sanctioned rates, and 
896 and SS7 per cent respectively of the rent and produce estimates. 
While many of the finest villages have had their demand very con- 
siderably enhanced, liberal relief has been granted to the injured 
villages. And especially the separation of a portion of the demand 
in the form of owner's rates, has for the first time rendered it possible 
for those villages to reduce their irrigation in which that irrigation 
was most extensive, and its excessive nature most deleterious. It is 
probable that this reduction of irrigation will somewhat reduce the 
revenue of the circle below the estimates ; but the water thus set free 
will be available in the Nardak or elsewhere, where it will brinfginthc 
same revenue as it would have done in this circle ; while its transfer 
from a swamp-stricken to a thirsty tract will be an unmixed benefit 
to both. 

766. Resume of Assessment— Earnal Bangar.— Of Kamdl 

Bftngar 47 J^ per cent is cultivated, i}4 per cent is tottering on 
the verge of barrenness, 27 per cent is absolutely barren, while 
of the 24 per cent entered as pasture, much is really not worth 
the labour of tillage. The soil, in all the lower parts of the tract, 
is naturally fertile, and when fairly treated, and not deteriorated 
by external causes, yields crops as fine as could be desired. Kut 
the terrible evils of rc/t and swamp, which have thrown hundreds 
of acres out of cultivation, have forced the people to replace the 
loss, where possible, by bringing under the plough high arid tracts 
characterised by most of the features of Nardak cultivation ; and 
where this was impossible, to exhaust their remaining fields by a 
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increasing ; and if they are, in their present degree, of later date in 
Karnal than in Panfpat, they are in one respect more injurious, inas- 
much as they more often hold out delusive hopes which lead to much 
fruitless expenditure of seed and labour. Seventy per cent of the 
cultivation is protected from drought by an irrigation which, though 
often uncertain in supply, yet never altogether fails, and is obtained 
with little labour and at a very moderate cost : 22 per cent is manured. 
Tenants paying no rent to the owners hold at least 24 per cent of the 
cultivation, while strangers own or hold in mortgage 6 per cent more. 
Jats and Rors cultivate 54 per cent, the remainder being held by 
Rajputs and the like. The cultivators are on the whole equal to the 
area under the plough ; but the agricultural appliances are insuffici- 
cnt, while both are badly distributed, being most scanty where most 
needed. The population in the injured villages is excessive, and is 
already being decreased by emigration, chiefly, at present, of the 
non-cultivating classes. 

767. More than a third of the tract was held by the Mandals in 
direct management till 1847, when it was assessed fairly enough ; as 
the remainder also had been, after a period of exorbitant over-assess- 
ment, in 1S42. But from 1850 till now, the history of almost every 
village in the tract has been one of deadly sickness, increase of swamp, 
and diminution of fertility. On the whole, cultivation has increased 
by 6 per cent, but the area has been largely kept up by the substitution 
of bad land for good ; while the irrigation which has increased still 
faster, has, with the exception of three villages, mainly extended 
where it was least wanted. Nine villages have lost 26 per cent of their 
whole cultivation ; eight more have lost 1 1 per cent ; increase has 
taken place in seven villages only ; population has throughout gained 
upon the cultivated area; while not only is expansion impossible in 
those villages in which it is most needed, but the productive area will 
contract year by year. The cost of production has increased largely, 
and the cost of canal irrigation enormously, while the average yield 
has very greatly diminished, and prices have only risen by a quarter. 
The villages may be classified as I classified those of Pdnipat in 
section 725 ; and it is enough to say that, while the first class includes 
four villages only, and one of those over-peopled, the third and worst 
class comprises most of the estates, if not most of the cultivation, in 
the circle. In the villages where progress has been made it was im- 
possible to enhance the demand in anything like the same proportion, 
as almost the whole increase in cultivation was confined to two villages 
which now cultivate 7,905 acres against 4,270 at settlement; and it 
is evident that their assessment could not be doubled. 

768. In this circle the demand has been enhanced by I2'4 per 
cent, an increase which 12 percent of additional cesses imposed since 
1847 raised to 169 per cent on the burden of 1876, and to 197 of that 
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of last settlement This demand is io6*8 of the demand given by the 
sanctioned rates, and I02'9 and toys percent of my rent and produce 
estimates respectively. The detailed assessment has conferred the 
same boon in this circle as in Pdnfpat Bdngar ; but the benefit of the 
separation of the owner's rates will be even more valuable here than 
in that circle, in proportion as the swamp is more extensive. 
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769. Future working of the Nardak and Khadir Settle- 
ment. — In the Nardak little difficulty should be found in the future 
working of the settlement. In a year of total failure suspensions wil 
of course be necessary ; for in such years and in such a tract it is almost 
literally true that nothing is produced. But the present demand is 
distinctly moderate; the yield in a really fine season is very large, and 
in a fairly good season considerable, in proportion to the assessment ; 
and there should be little difficulty in recovering suspensions after a 
single year of drought. But when, as lately, a series of bad seasons 
follow one upon another, and for three years next to nothing is pro- 
duced, I fear remissions will still be unavoidable. It is impossible for 
the people to pay revenue when they are receiving nothing, and when 
the continued drain upon the Banyas has caused them to advance 
even the food necessary to support life with great hesitation ; many of 
the cattle will have almost certainly died ; and even a perfect season 
will not suffice to cover balances which have been accumulating for 
two or three years, and to restore the appliances of cultivation. And 
the very existence of large pending balances in liquidation, for which 
the crops may be attached, makes the Banyas chary of advancing the 
capital which is at such times almost a necessity to the cultivators 
whose bullocks are dead. I believe that a system of assessments fluc- 
tuating with the seasons might be worked with the utmost success in 
the Nardak; but unfortunately I did not conceive that it was even 
admissible to suggest such a system when I submitted my proposals. 
I believe its introduction would, even now, be an unmixed boon to 
both the people and the Mandals, though my assessments are certain- 
ly lower than those which might be realised under such a scheme. 
But I would earnestly hope that, if such a system be introduced, it 
may not take the form of an acreage upon the area cultivated. The 
Nardak cultivator ploughs and sows with the first rain, long before 
any real forecast of the nature of the season is possible. He first 
sows the lowest land, and then that which lies higher, as far as time 
and appliances will allow, and if the signs of the season appear favour- 
able he makes strenuous efforts to bring as much land as possible un- 
der the plough. Upon the rainfall which follows depends how much 
of the area sown will yield a crop; the lowest land being most certain, 
while in the higher land he only loses at most his labour and his seed. 
But if to the loss of seed and labour is added the certainty that he 
will have to pay revenue on each additional acre that he sows, which 
he would not pay if he left it untilled, his expectation of a crop in the 
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poorer and higher soils will no longer be worth the price he has to 
pay ; and much land will be left uncultivated that would otherwise 
have been sown on chance. 

770. In the Khddir the settlement ought to work well, if due 
allowance be made for permanent injury from the canal and the river. 
Hut in both this tract and the Nardak» it must be remembered that 
those villages in which the proprietary community is small or does not 
cultivate itself, and where a large body of tenants cultivate from year to 
year, paying rent only when they do cultivate, suflcr far more severely 
in years of distress than those in which the whole body of cultivators 
shares the burden of the demand. Such villages are not numerous 
in the Khndir, and it is only when the unirrigatcd area is large that 
much loss ensues ; in the Nardak they are more common, while irriga- 
tion is in many of them practically unknown. My village note-books 
contain very full particulars of the present circumstances of each vil- 
lage ; and will for years at least be useful aids in determining questions 
of remissions and suspensions. 

771. The Bangar— Beduetion of Irrigation.— In the BAngar 

circles everything will depend in the future, as it has dc|Kndcd in the 
past, upon the canal. I have already described the immoderate irriga' 
tion which has been so long practised in this tract, and to which I 
believe the evils from which it has so severely suflcred to be in great 
measure due. Nothing is more imperatively necessary than that 
some check should be placed upon the inordinate abuse of canal water. 
But I think that there arc many points which must be taken into 
consideration in determining the manner in which this check is to be 
imposed. I have stated that all land actually watered from a well at 
or about the time of survey has been entered and assessed as well- 
irrigated, although it may also be irrig«ible or irrigated from the 
canal. Under § 39 of the Canal Act this land is exempted from the 
incidence of owner's rates — an exception which seems to me not 
only unnecessar}' but pernicious, as it puts a premium upon the sub- 
stitution of a more or less injurious for a wholly h.irmless mode of 
irrigation. Moreover, the method of distribution of revenue adopted 
by the people has, as explained in § 645, reduced it to a nullity. 
Orders have been issued to deny canal water to all such land ; and in 
this way a certain small reduction in irrigation will be effected in a 
perfectly unobjectionable manner. 

772. The case of land which may be considered to be protected 
by existing wells, but which has been all along irrigated from the 
canal and has been recorded and assessed accordingly, is very 
different. It has been proposed to deny canal water to this land cilso. 
But it will not be possible for the people in most cases to work these 
wells at once. Stronger cattle will be needed, and more of them ; and 
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repairs. Now that the cost of canal water has been increased by 50 
per cent, it is pretty certain that where wells can be worked they will 
be worked, though a little time will be needed to make arrange- 
ments. If it is eventually found that canal water continues to be 
taken for land which is really protected by a well fit for use, it would 
be wise, I think, to refuse to supply it. But" the circumstances of 
each case should be carefully considered, and no general rule or 
average applied. It was proposed to refuse water to a large part of 
the City of Karnul because the area contained sufficient wells to 
irrigate the whole at an average estimate of 20 acres per well. But 
setting aside the question whether all the wells were really fit for 
use, it was found that, as a fact, very few of the wells had so much as 
20 acres attached to them, the wells being, as often happens, crowded 
into the best part of the area, each well-owner holding a smaller area 
than the well could really irrigate, and the remainder of the area being 
without wells. 

778. Again, it has been proposed to limit the proportion of the 
area of each village to which water will be supplied, and especially 
to refuse water altogether to swampy villages. In the first place, it 
is certain that under the new system irrigation will be reduced to 
some extent ; and I believe that the reduction will be considerable. 
Especially the swampy villages, in which a light fixed demand has 
been imposed, will find it to their advantage to contract their irriga- 
tion, and so avoid paying owner's rates in addition to the fixed de- 
mand. Moreover, very much has been done, and is still being done, 
to relieve the tract. The opening up of drainages has already been 
attended with marked advantage, and will, when complete, change 
the whole aspect of some parts of the country. The curtailment of 
the supply of water by substituting delivery pipes for masonry 
openings, though I suspect that the allowance as at present fixed is 
too small and in many cases involves real hardship, does great 
good by tciching economy in the use of water ; and no doubt 
as the system i.« completed and experience gained, more attention 
paid to the requirements of individual villages will remove all grounds 
for reasonable complaint The new rules about bedding out irrigated 
fields will also greatly reduce the waste of water ; and the new system 
of distribution which will be set in operation directly the canal is open 
will in numberless ways work a change for the better in the condition 
of the canal tract. Under these circumstances I would urge that be- 
fore any heroic remedies are adopted, we should wait to see how far 
the improvements we have introduced and are still introducing will 
supersede the necessity for more sweeping measures, which must of 
necessity be productive of great individual suffering. 

774. Especially I would demur to the immediate refusal of 
canal water to swampy villages. In the first place, it is not the 
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amount of water taken by the village itself that makes it swampy. 
It lies in a drainage line, the whole neighbourhood is water-logged, the 
rain water instead of sinking in when it falls, runs off and filb the 
hollows, and the actual irrigation of the village itself can have only the 
ver>' smallest influence upon its condition. Again, as I have before 
remarked, much of this swampy land will grow nothing worth grou-inj; 
without water, and as a village is seldom wholly swampy, there is, if 
water be denied to the swampy fields, all the greater need that a full 
supply should be given to the higher portion of the cultivation. Finally, 
in many of these villages in which swamp has been most largely dcv^ 
loped, the cultivation left to the people bears such a small pro[K>rtion 
to their number that anything that reduces the yield must render it 
insufficient for their support The following are the iitrr/i^/ figures 
for some of the worst villages. Of course individual holdings are 
often smaller still : — 





1 
rerccntage of 
present cul- 
tivation on 
that of 
1S42. 


Cultivated Acres. 


Annual net pro< 
duce per adult male 


Name of vill.ige. 


Per Soul. 


Per adult male 
a(*riculturist. 


agriculturist at $ 
times GovemiMnt 
revenue. 


Phurlak 


80 


0*6 


36 


R. a. p. 
41 4 


Kambohpura ... 


57 


06 


30 


31 10 


• 

DadUni 


38 


o*6 


ry 


24 1 


Raipur 


90 


05 


3-6 


27 10 


Asan Kalan 


75 


0-6 


3*2 


41 


Alupur 


I03 


0-5 


ry 


37 


Baholi 


42 


07 


3-8 


44 « 


Madlauda 


63 


05 


2*9 


51 II 



Out of the money entered in the last column all the costs of cul- 
tivation have to be met, including occupier's rates ; and the cultiva- 
tor and his family have to be supported. 

775. I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I admit that the 
evil is so great as to justify almost any measures that would secure 
its removal • and that if this end can be secured in no other way, the 
interests of individual villages must be disregarded \vhcn they con- 
flict with the good of the Tract as a whole. But I believe that the 
new svstcm of owner's rates and the new alignment of the canal will of 
themselves secure almost all that is needed, or if not, will at aijy rate go 
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f^radually reduce their irrigation for themselves, the reduction, so far 
as it goes, will be effected with infinitely less economical disturbance, 
and will '>e attended by infinitely less hardship to individuals, than 
would ensue if the same reduction were cflected by the action of 
Government ; and I do think that it will be wise to wait a few years, 
and see how matters stand when the new system has got fairly into 
train, before we resolve upon an interference in which innumerable 
details with which we cannot possibly be acquainted must of neces- 
sity be disregarded. And I would deprecate the general application of 
any broad general rules, estimates or averages ; for the circumstances 
and requirements of the villages vary from one to another, and 
nothing but local knowledge can foretell the effect of a general me<'isure 
in individual cases. Were canal irrigation being introduced for the 
first time, the case would be very different. Kut we have allowed 
the present system of irrigation to grow up under our authority and 
sanction ; indeed, I have no hesitation in saying that, before.its evil 
results became apparent, we actively encouraged it by our vcr}' 
natural endeavours to increase our canal revenue; and we are bound 
to retrace oui; steps as gently and with as much consideration for the 
interests which we have created as is compatible with our duties to 
others. 

776. Finally, I would deprecate, for the next two or three years, 
the enforcement of the rule laid down in No. i6o J. of 12th January 
1874, from Secretary to Government, Irrigation Branch, that a village 
not taking water for two years should ipso facto lose all claim to its 
supply in the future. The owner's rates are a new experiment — new to 
the people at least. It will be necessary for them to try the new con- 
ditions under various circumstances before they decide what degree of 
irrigation will best repay them at the enhanced price. I think that for a 
time they should be allowed every possible freedom in making these 
experiments, and that a village even which resigns its claims to water 
should not be held to have forfeited it, as has been held in some ins- 
tances. The canal oflkers say " we have been longing for years to 
refuse water to that swampy village. Now that it has given us the 
chance, why should we not take advantage of it." I think that in 
enforcing the rule 1 refer to they only defeat their own aims. A village 
dare not give up water if it feels that by doing so it loses all chance 
of getting it again. I believe that if for the next four or five years 
the ])eopic were encouraged to reduce irrigation, and assured that they 
s^hould liave the water again if they wanted it, the evental reduction 
of irrigation would be greater than could be arrived at in any other way. 
It is perfectly true that, as the Financial Commissioner remarked, the 
people cannot be allowed to retain alien on water to be used only when 
it is most valuable; but the liberty I jiropose would not be permanent. 
The irrigation will, for a few years to come, be passing through an 
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in proportion to its true dry assessment than I now consider it to be, 
or vice versA. Too much caution cannot be exercised in actin[[ 
upon such opinions, formed as they were under circumstances other 
than those to which they may have to be applied. And it must be 
remembered that my remarks apply only to the fixed demand, con- 
sidcred with reference to the physical capacity of the vfUa|;e to pay 
revenue. The important question of the effect of reduction of irriga- 
tion upon the capability of the villag;e to sup|X)rt its inhabitants was 
not taken into consideration, as it did not fall within the scope of in- 
quiry. 

780. Reduction of demand consequent upon change of 

flow for lift irrigation.— The fixed demand havin<; in many vil- 
lages taken the form of the balance of the total assessment after 
deduction of owner's rates, estimated upon the basis of past occupier's 
rates, it is obvious that, where that balance is in excess of the true 
dry assessment, any future substitution of flow for lift irrigation 
should, in thcor>% entail a reduction in the fixed demand of the exact 
amount by which the change will enhance the owner's rates demand, 
so as to leave the total demand unaltered. Take our typical village 
A^ discussed in §744. The respective Jissessmcnts, suppo.sing /i to 
irrigate by flow and lift, will be as follows : — 

Djr flow. By lift. 

Surplus, after deducting cost of dry cultivation and labour of Rs. Rs. 

flow irrigntion ... ... ... 8»ooo %fiOQ 

Occupier's rales ... ... ... 3*250 1*5^ 

Extra labour of lift irrigation ... ... ... ... 75^ 

Net profit , ... ... ... S»7S<* S*1V^ 

Assessment at half assets ... ... 2*875 2,875 

Deduct owner's rates ... ... ... 1*125 750 

Fixed demand ... ... ... l»750 2,125 

It is here assumed that the gross yield of flow and lift irrigation 
are equal ; if there is a diflerence it is in favour of lift irrigation, as 
water is used with greater moderation when it has to be raised, while 
land which can only be irrigated by lift is generally raised well out 
of the reach of injury ; insomuch that ** ddi ka satndnai* or land 
watered by lift, is often used by the people as synonymous with 
land free from reh and swamp. It is also assumed that the cost of 
the additional labour necessary for lift irrig.ition e.xactly equals the 
reduction in the rates, for the rates are adjusted with this view. But 
in reality the labour set free by a change from lift to flow irrigation 
can hardly be utilised in any profitable manner ; and the chief differ- 
ence between the two cases is, that in one the men have more useless 
leisure than in the other. But even accepting these two assump- 
tions, it is still obvious that if our village, irrigating by lift, is assessed 
at a fixed demand of Rs. 2,125, and the whole irrigation is then 
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Rs. 1,750, so as to leave the total assessment unaltered. The enhance- 
ment of the occupier's rates due to the change is supposed to be com- 
pensated for by the saving, in labour ; but it remains to compensate 
the village for the enhancement of the owner's rates, which is simply 
due to the accident that those rates, being of the nature of assess- 
ment, vary with rates which represent cost of water. 

781. But of course only a few villages do irrigate a large pro- 
portion of their area by lift ; small changes would need no allowance ; 
and where the fixed demand is already moderate in relation to the 
true dry assessment, no reduction would be needed. I have there- 
fore, in the course of the review described in § 779, selected those 
villages in which a reduction would apj^ear to be needed in the 
event of flow being substituted for lift irrigation to any considerable 
extent ; and I have calculated and shown opposite each the amount 
of reduction which would be entailed by the whole of the lift 
irrigation being so changed. Proportionally smaller changes, if 
they are suflicicntly considerable to call for any reduction at all, 
will entail proportional reduction. This information has been added 
to the canal note already mentioned as having been entered in the 
village note-books. There are only 22 villages in which this point is 
worthy of consideration ;and if the whole lift irrigation in the tract 
were changed to How, the total consequent reduction in fixed demand 
would be only Rs. 3,550. Of course, exactly the same considerations 
which would render a revision of the fixed demand necessary in some 
few villages, if a change in the nature of the irrigation should raise 
the occupier's rates, will necessitate a similar revision in all those vil- 
lages in which the fixed demand differs materially from a true dry 
assessment, in the event of the general scale of occupier's rates being 
either raised or reduced. 

782. Rents and Owner's Rates.— The Punjab Tenancy Act 
was framed before the owner's rate system had been introduced- A 
good deal of the Canal Act is more easily applicable to a canal just 
going to be started than to an old-established system of irrigation ; 
and both are based upon an occidental conception of rent which is at 
present very foreign to the ideas of the people in these parts. I fear 
some little difficulty will ensue. To begin with : we have the anoma- 
ly that it practically lies with the tenant to determine the amount 
of rates which are payable by the owner. Suppose a landlord has five 
acres of land cultivated by a tenant. Under the old system it was 
assessed at Rs. ?-S an acre, and the tenant, as usual, paid the revenue 
only, amounting to Rs. 12-8. I have now assessed it at a fixed demand 
of Re. 1-8 an acre, or Rs. y-S in all, on the supposition that the owner's 
rates will average Re. i an acre more. Now, if the tenant is allowed 
to continue to pay revenue as before, he will perhaps be held respon- 
sible for the owner's rate also ; though I know at present of no legal 
authority under which the landlord, who is by law primarily rcspon- 
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sible for it» could exact it» at any rate now that it has been ruled not 
to be land re\*enue.* But in many villages the landlords have refused 
to allow their tenants the advantage of the reduction in the fixed 
demand, and have insisted upon the full Rs. 2-8 an acre as usual. If 
then the tenant sows sugarcane only in the whole of the five acres, 
which he can easily do if he owns other land also of his own, the 
landlord will have to pay an owner's rate of Rs. 2-8 an acre, while he 
will receive from the tenant only Re. i, or the diflcrence between the 
old and new fixed demands. In fact the tenant can concentrate his 
best crops on the land held in tenancy rather than on his own land, 
and cultivate them in great part at the ex|Knse of the landlord. 

783. If the tenant has no rights of occupancy, some sort of 
yearly agreement and account will be neccssar>' — a proceeding very 
foreign to the present practice of the people. If he has rights ol 
occupancy, the Local Government has |x>wer to impose some part of 
the owner's rate on the tenant under § 41 of the Canal Act. But no 
rules have yet been issued ; and whatever pro|x>rtion of the rate is 
thrown uiK)n the owners, it will still remain for the tenant to decide 
at pleasure whether the rate, of which the owner will pay a propor* 
tton, shall be Rs. 2-8 or Re. 1-2 an acre.* If the rule of the Local Cess 
Act is followed, a rule never yet acted on in the Tract, as all occupancy 
tenants have hitherto paid revenue and cesses only, the patwari will 
have to decide, when he draws out the half-yearly Mc/t/i |)apcrs, 
to what extent the rent of each occupancy tenant is favourable ; and 
when the amount of rent is disputed (and at the present moment it 
is disputed I believe in ever)' individual case) he will be in a difficulty. 
No decree for enhancement under the Tenancy Act would seem 
possible, as the customary rent paid by tenants-at-will in the canal 
tract is revenue and cesses only. I firmly believe that, in the course 
of some years, the rents paid by tcnants-at-will wiil be raised pretty 
generally, as I have explained clearly to the owners that this is an 
essential preliminary step to their deriving any profit from occupancy 
holdings owned by them. lUit till this change has so far progressed 
that a custom has been established under the Act, no enhancement 
is possible. I have advised the owners to let the occupancy tenants 
for the present pay the new fixed demand and the owner's rates, and 
eventually to sue for jndlikiind in addition ; and this is the only 
method I can discover by which serious diflficulties would be avoided. 
Whether they will follow my advice remains to be seen. The rise in 
the rents of lenants-at-will will, I fear, cause some distress at first ; 
for a large proportion of the tenants' holdings are so small that any 
encroachment upon the profit they derive from them will render it 
insufTicient to support them, and they will in many cases have to 
give up the land. 

•Slnre T wrote the al>ovc. rules hnvc been framc<l under ihc CannI Acl to rccubtclhc 
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784. Results of the Settlement —If the results of the settle- 
ment be looked at from a strictly financial point of view, they must 
be pronounced unsatisfactory. An assessment of Rs. 5,39,726 has 
been raised to Rs. 5,40,516, and the annual Government demand 
for revenue not assijjncd, excluding Rs. 13,217-7 quit rent the 
amount of which necessarily remains unaltered, has been raised from 
Rs. 4.30,546 to Rs. 4.46,841-8, being an annual increase of Rs. 
16,295-S, or of Rs. 4,88,865 (or the term of settlement. The net cost 
to Government has been Rs. 2,61,230 ; so that the increase in Govern- 
ment income pays only 624 per cent on the expenditure. But en- 
hancement of revenue is not the only object of a settlement. The 
history and description of the various villages detailed in the fore- 
going pages will show what grievous need there was that the demand 
should be re-distributed. It has seemed to me that in all the earlier 
settlements, even when the assessment was in general moderate, fine 
villages were, broadly speaking, assessed too lightly, and poor villages 
too heavily : during a period of 30 years the fortunes of individual 
villages must so vary as to render a revision of the demand a mere 
measure of justice ; and in a large portion of this tract special cir- 
cumstances have caused such changes to occur in a very unusual de- 
gree. In map No. X all the villages in which the demand has not 
been either enhanced or decreased by more than 5 per cent are painted 
blue ; and a glance at it will show how extensive have been the 
alterations made in the burden of the revenue. But a settlement 
does much more than revise the total amount to be demanded from a 
village. It also re-distributes that demand over the individual reve- 

J 1,1. e 

nue-payers. The 10 per cent limit applied to revision on account of 
both river or canal action has. in a vast number of cases, effectually 
prevented individuals from obtaining any relief whatever for very 
serious injury ; and men have gone on paying revenue for years for 
land which has ceased to exist, at least in a culturable form. So, too, 
those who have prospered and been able to break up new land have, 
in the vast majority of cases, borne on this account no additional 
share of the burden on the village. All these inerjualities have been 
remedied at the new settlement ; while arrangements have been made 
which .should render their recurrence almost impossible. 

785. The old record of rights was, considered as a record of 
existing facts, exceedingly imperfect. The old maps were made by 
eye only and not by survey, and were of very little use in deciding 
boundary disputes ; while the pasture land was often not measured 
at all. large blocks being entered as " about so many bighas." The 
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Abstract 0/ the customs of the ManJal Familj. 

(See 1 539 and pffcccdinc lectioiis of the Rcpoft). 

!• Arbitrators of 1848.— In 1848 the four heads of the family- 
'Ahmad Ali| Ghuldm Shaif, Muhammad Ah\ and Kahm AH — ^referred 
their diflerences to arbitrators of Patidii and Samdnd, acquainted 
with the family The arbitrators after great delay filed a decbion 
dated 6th May 1849, which was immediately objected to so far as it 
concerned the succession of sons, and the Commissioner suspected 
undue influence or worse, and apparently over-ruled if 

8. Ist Code of 1850.— On ist April 1850 the four chiefs affixed 
their seals to a code of rules, which they agreed should in future regu- 
late the aflairs of the family. But the Lieutenant-Governor pointed 
out discrepancies in the code, and doubted the legality of certain of its 
provisions, and forwarded a petition from the son of one of the chiefs 
objecting to it. Especially he declined to sanction a clause which 
would have freed the grant of liability for Government revenue and 
fines. The whole matter was therefore referred for re-consideratioa 

8' 2nd Code of 1850.— Another administration paper, dated 
30th October 1850, was therefore prepared ; but it contained many dis- 
puted points. It was submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor at Delhi, 
and he disallowed some of its provision as being " both at variance with 
Mahomedan law, and new as regards the customs of the Mandal 
family," directed that the remaining clauses as to which all were .igrced 
should " hold good." and referred it back for a reconsideration of the 
disputed points. Unfortunately the points disputed by the Mandals 
and disallowed by the Lieutenant-Governor taken together embraced 
almost all that was of value \n the deed. The pajurr was signed by 
Ahmad Ali in his own behalf and that of his ward Shamsher Ali, 
a minor, by Ghulam Sharf, Rahm Ali, and Muhammad Ali, these 
being all the existing sharers ; and all the points on which any one 
of them dissented from the provisions of the code arc noted in the 
abstract of custom given below : — 

4. SrdCode of 1852.— In December 1852 a third A-aft was 
submitted to the Sadar Board, but some few minor points were still 
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disputed ; and the Board ruled that further efforts should be made to 
obtain a^rccMTient. The four chiefs mentioned above sealed the draft 
but recorded objections which are noted below. 

5. 4th Code of 1855— A final draft was prepared, dated 24th 
July 1855, which was sealed by Ahmad Ali, GhuldmSharf, Muhammad 
All, Rahm Ali, and Shamshcr Ali. The only point of difference was 
an objection taken by Rahm Ali with regard to the division between 
sons, as is mentioned below. On all other points apparently a com- 
plete agreement had been arrived at. 

6. RightoffemaleBtoinherit— It has always been agreed 
that so long as heirs in the male line exist, daughters cannot inherit 
The arbitrators and all four codes of rules lay down that a daughter, 
even if the only child, has a right only to a suitable maintenance and 
to be suitably married. The first code says the maintenance allow- 
ance is to be continued after marriage ; the last code extends the 
right to illegimate daughters. The last three codes say that sons 
who inherit maintain their sisters ; and that if there be no sons each 
daughter takes one-twelfth of the net inheritance as maintenance. 
The last two codes provide that if collaterals in the male line fail, 
daughters inherit. The provisions of the second code of 1850 were 
disallowed by the Lieutenant-Governor, as based upon neither law nor 
custom, the specification of a twelfth part being probably referred to. 
But a note to the code of 1852 says that these provisions were sanc- 
tioned by Government in 1851-52. No dispute has ever arisen upon 
the point, nor any objection been recorded. The only instance of 
brothcrlcss daughters are those of Sultin Din and Muhammad Ali. 
In neither case did they inherit. Daughters with brothers. have been 
numerous, and have never inherited. Sultdn Dfn's daughter received 
an allowance of Rs. 360 a year. Muhammad Ali's daughters and 
sisters got Rs. 240 a year each by decree of court from his heir, one of 
the daughters being a widow. 

7. The rule that widows do not ordinarily inherit has never 
been disputed. They are divided into Mandal, Rajput, and other 
women, and rank in that order, the two first being called asli, the 
third ghair asli. The arbitrators and the four codes agree that a 
widow can claim suitable maintenance only. The last three codes 
provide that sons shall maintain their widowed mothers, but that child- 
less widows shall receive one-fortieth of the net inheritance as main- 
tenance ; and the second code provides that this provision shall come 
out of the share of him who receives the largest part of the inheri- 
tance as chief All four codes provide that on failure of collaterals 
in the male line, and of daughters, widows inherit, the second code 
adding that they do so in proportion to their rank. To the second 
code Ghulam Sharf appended a note that he recognised no distinc- 
tion in rank. This is the only recorded objection. No widow has 
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ever inherited. Muhammad AH left a widow and daughters, and the 
brother inherited by decree of court ; and in the case of Lili Began 
vs. Azmat AH (13, Panjab Record^ 1875), the Chief Court found that by 
custom of the Mandal family widows do not inherit Muhammad 
AH's widow obtained a decree for Rs. 360 a year as maintenance. 

8. SuoceflSion of Sons.— This is the point upon which aH the 
serious disputes of the family have arisen. Legitimate sons are divid* 
ed into asU and g/tairasli, according to the rank of their mother given 
in the last paragraph. The points in question are— (i) the claim of 
the eldest son to take the largest share as chief; (3) the claims oiasH 
sons to take more than gkair asli sons ; (3) the claims of illegitimate 
sons. In 1849 the arbitrators declared that the Mahomedan law did 
not rule the inheritance of the family ; and in 1851 the Mandals ad- 
mitted that there was no real family custom on the subject. 

9. The arbitrator and all four codes agree that grandsons take 
by representation the share of a father dying in the life of the grand- 
father ; and this has never been disputed. 

10. The arbitrator held that " by usage" the eldest legitimate 
son succeeds to the chiefship ; if none, the eldest illegitimate son. If 
there are no issue, the nearest of kin. They do not state clearly 
whether the property goes with the chiefship ; but the decision was 
taken as involving this, and was vigorously objected to, Rahm Ali and 
Muhammad AH declaring that all sons should share equally. It was 
this point on which the Commissioner was of opinion that the arbitra- 
tors had been tampered with. 

11. The code of 1 850 declared that of two legitimate children the 
elder took two-thirds ; of more than two, the eldest should take half and 
the rest equally. But that when there were t)oth asli and g/iair asli sons, 
the asli ranked senior to lYic g/tair asli without regard to age ; and that 
in the equal division each asli son took a quarter more than t^chghair 
asli. If there were no legitimate sons, the nearest of kin in the male 
line inherited according to the above rules, as though they had inherit- 
ed directly from the common ancestor. In the absence of legitimate 
collaterals in the male line, illegitimate sons succeeded ; but were other- 
wise only entitled to maintenance. If none, then daughters ; and if 
none, widows. This was agreed to by all the chiefs ; but Qutbuldfn, 
the son of Ghuldm Sharf, objected that the eldest son took the whole. 

12- The second code provided as above, but added that each 
illegitimate son should have one-sixth of the net inheritance as 
maintenance. To this Rahm Ali objected that all sons shared 
equally, the eldest taking a small additional allowance only ; say, one 
twenty-eighth. Rahm Ali proposed that gliair asli sons should rank 
as illegitimate ; and that the eldest son .should only take one-tenth 
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extra. The Lieutenant-Governor disallowed the clause as based 
neither upon law nor upon custom^ 

18« The third code provided that, of legitimate sons the eldest 
should take Rs. 1,000 extra, and the rest be divided equally between 
them, the eldest son of the first wife being held to be the eldest with- 
out regard to age. If no legitimate sons, then illegitimate sons suc- 
ceeded as above, othcnvise each illegitimate son took one-sixth of 
the net value of the property in cash as maintenance for him and 
his mother, to be inalienable, and to revert on their death. If no 
male issue, the inheritance to go as by the first code. But the fact 
that Amir Ali, the eldest brother, took the whole of his brother Sultdn 
Din*s share, he dying without male issue, is given as an example 
(sic) to this last clause. In preparing this code the Collector declined 
to allow an>' distinction to be made between as/i and ^/tair asli sons, 
as he said the Lieutenant-Governor had refused to sanction it. But, 
as a fact, the first wife would always be asli, Rahm Ali objected, 
and proposed that the eldest should take a quarter and the second 
son a twelfth of a share more than the others. All agreed to this. 

14. The fourth code agreed with the third, except that the eldest 
asli son took the Rs. i,ooo, and that the example was not given. But 
Rahm Ali objected that g/tair asli sons should only take three-quar- 
ters as nuicli as aJi sons, and that illegitimate sons should take 
nothing. A note of the proceedings would appear to show that he 
also repeated his objection to the third code ; but this is not shown 
on the face of the code. 

15. In the above codes legitimate sons are defined as the sons 
of wives, including married prostitutes, and illegitimate as those of 
concubines. Nothing is said as to the status of a son of an unmarri- 
ed woman legitimatised by acknowledgment under Mahomedan 
law. 

16. The three original grantees divided the estate by consent 
as follows, on the basis of the estimated value of Rs. 40,000: Rs. 
12,000 to each; Rs. 3,000 to Mahamdi Khan as chief; Rs. 1,000 
to Ishaq Khan on account of his distinguished character. Ishiq 
Khan's property was divided by arbitration, the eldest son getting 
Rs. 1,000 more than the other. But on Sultdn Din's death without 
sons, his whole share was taken by Amir Ali, the eldest brother, by 
consent of the others, and on the ground that the two brothers had 
held jointly ; and, rel)ing on this precedent, Rahm Ali refused on 
Wazir Ali's death to acknowled<^e Shamsher Ali's claim to half th<» 
joint property of Nasir Ali and Wazir Ali, the two younger brothers 
who had also held jointly. Shamsher Ali, however, recovered a half 
share by decree of court. The three younger sons of Ghulam Sharf 
successfully >ued thuir eldest brother for shares, but by consent 
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allowed him Rs. i/xx) extrm in recognition of teniority* The youngs 
brothers of Azmat Ah*, on the other hand» obtained a decree for equal 
division. 

17. No distinction has ever been actually made between asli 
and ^Aai'r asii sons. Ghulim AH proposed to set aside the village of 
Sataundi for his three as/i sons, to the exclusion of Nijdbat All ; but 
the proposal was not carried into effect Nijdbat Ali» Kustam Ali, 
and Umr Dardz Khan have all obtained proportional shares by suit 
And it was held that Ghulim Kasiil could have claimed a halt share 
with Muhammad Ali if he had sued within time. The Panjab 
Government in their No. 587 of 21st August 1877, stated that they 
were not prepared to approve a rule limiting succession to as/i sons. 

18. No illegitimate son has ever succeeded to a share. Bishirat 
AIi*s son and Gdm Din Khan each got Rs. 412 a year as maintenance, 
and the grandsons of Bisharat Ali still receive the proceeds of a small 
village originally valued at that amount for their support. 

10. Sons born of concubines and legitimatised by acknowledg- 
ment, have obtained shares even when the marriage of the mother 
was held to be doubtfully proved or actually disproved, in the cases 
of Nijabat Ali, Ghulam Rasul,and Rustam Ali and Umr Dardz. 

20. This last case (No. 13, Panjah Record, 1875, and Judgment 
of Privy Council of 1881, in the appeal of Nawah Muhammad 
Azmat Ali Khan vs. Musammat Ldli Bcgam and otfurs) is the 
leading case on inheritance in the Mandal family. It was then 
held that a custom excluding widows from inheritance was proved ; 
that no custom excluding younger or ^///r/>/rj// sons from inheritance, 
or reducing their share below that of their other brothers, was proved ; 
that no special custom regarding the inheritance of illegitimate sons 
was proved ; that sons of concubines legitimatised by acknowledgment, 
although the marriage of their mothers might not be proved, were 
entitled to inherit under both the grants of 1 806 and that of 1 858 ; and 
that the administration papers drawn up at various times were of 
doubtful force. The Privy Council decided that the ordinary rules of 
the Mahomedan law were applicable to the case, no custom to the con- 
trary having been proved save as regards the widow. It is clear from 
the judgments delivered that the Chief Court had not the whole of the 
correspondence which I have summarised above before it ; and it is 
by no means impossible that had it been more fully informed, some 
of its conclusions might have been modified. 

21. Power of Alienation and Bequeathal.— The arbitrators 

determined that any incumbent could, during his life, alter the suc- 
cession by will ; and that on failure of direct male and female and 
collateral male heirs, he could adopt a successor and bequeath to 
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22* The two codes of i8$o provided that no sharer had any 
power to alienate any part of the grant or of the revenue thereof by 
will, mortgage, sale, or otherwise ; any such alienation being wholly 
void and of no effect The second code added also that no part of 
the estate could be liable for debt beyond the life of the debtor ; it 
also provided that, in failure of male and female issue and collateral 
male heirs, the incumbent could adopt an heir. The Lieutenant- 
Governor doubted whether the entail set up by the first code was 
legal, but remarked that a proposal was before the Supreme Govern- 
ment to legalise such arrangements. On the second code he remark- 
ed that there was " no legal enactment in support of the proposition, 
and that he did not deem it expedient to propose to the Supreme 
Government the passing of any such law." He characterised the 
proposed power of adoption in failure of heirs as ** inadmissible." 

23. On the last two codes Ghuldm Sharf recorded that he had 
given the village of Sataundi to ithe mother of three sons, and after 
her death to her sons, to the exclusion of Nijdbat Ali, the fourth son ; 
and on the last code Ahmad Ali recorded that he had left Nisangh as 
an heir-loom to the chief or eldest son, and had given Barota to the 
mother of Azmat Ali and her sons after her. These arrangements 
have been set aside by decrees of court. In fact, it is very doubtful 
whether they were ever anything more than proposals. 

24^ In 1862 the Commissioner wrote that he believed that the 
Government had prohibited alienation of the holdings in 1853. And 
again, in a report called for by Government in 1866, on " measures for 
the better administration of the Mandal tract," the Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote : — ** In no instance have the istamrdri rights been alienat- 
ed. There does not appear to have been any condition imposed by 
Government on this point. Transfers, however, on two or three 
occasions have been interdicted by authority." I can find no record 
of any such prohibition. Hitherto no permanent transfer has taken 
place, though the income of many villages has been assigned to cre- 
ditors for a term of years by the district authorities in the exercise of 
a sort of irregular bankruptcy jurisdiction. In 1838 it was ruled, in 
the case of Ldla Shogun Chand, that the proceeds of these tenures 
could not be attached by Civil Courts in satisfaction of debt. In this 
connection the question discussed in § 534 supra assumes a special 
importance, as, if the istamrdri grant is held to be governed by Re- 
gulation Law, and to be a confirmation of a former grant by a native 
Government, there can be but little doubt that it is alienable,— a 
conclusion which, if made known to the Mandals, would lead to the 
immediate and final ruin of most of them. 

26. Right of Separation.-- It appears that in 1844, and again 
in 1845. the Commissioner ruled that Sultdn Din and Shamsher Ali, 
yotmger brothers, had no separate share of which they could demand 
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partition ; but whether or not on thie e>ound that the eldest son in- 
herited the whole, does not appear. The three last codes all provided 
that any sharer might separate his share at pleasure, and the last two 
added that the partition would be made in proportion to the quit-rent 
paid by each. But on the first code Rahm AH objected that 
Shamsher All had no right to partition, basing his objection, how* 
ever, partly on a separate deed and partly on his assertion that 
Shamsher AH had no claim to any share at all. In his Minute of 1855 
already referred to, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote: — ^•'Different 
members of the family may possibly wish to obtain an actual par* 
tition of the lands belonging to their several sharers. This must be 
left to the usual course of proceedings under the partition law.** 

26* The three original grantees divided their property by con- 
sent by a deed dated 9th Jamadi-ul-awal 1215 Faslt and attested by 
the Resident of Delhi. Muhammad Ishiq's sons divided their property, 
in accordance with an award at arbitration, by a deed dated 9th 
Shabdn 1235 Hijra. The heirs of Ghulim Sharf obtained separation 
of rights in execution of decrees for possession of shares only, as also 
did Shamsher Ali Khan. 

27. Liability for quit-rent. — The quit-rent has always been 
divided by ancestral shares, without regard to any extra share that 
the eldest son may have taken. Thus the three families pay 
Rs. 5,000 each (that of the head family being now remitted), and in 
Muhammad Ishiq's family Muhammad Ali, who took Sultin Din's 
share, pays Rs. 2,500, and the heirs of Ndsir Ali and Waz/r Ali 
Rs. 1,250 each. This was recorded and agreed upon as a permanent 
distribution in the last three codes. So again the four sons of 
Ghuldm Sharf pay equal shares of the quit-rent, though the eldest 
receives an extra share of the inheritance. 
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Index to the Administration Paper, 

(See Section 627 of the Report). 

Chapter L— Selations of the Bevenue-payen with Govenunent 

Section, 

1. Assessment of the Government revenue, and the village re- 

venue rates, {a) Assessment, and revenue rates, {b) Land 
excluded from assessment, if) Progressive demand^ and 
period oj settlement, 

2. Groves exempt from assessment. 

3. Protective irrigation leases. 

4. Land held free of revenue or on a fixed quit-rent — (/?) Detail 

of holdings, {b) Items payable by holders, (c) Resumption 
0/ tenures, and responsibility for new e/tgagemehts, 

5. Revenue assigned to non-owners — (a) Detail 0/ holdings, 

(b) Items payable by holders, (c) Resumption of tenures, 
and responsibility for new engagements, 

6. Di-alluvion — (a) Yearly inspection, (^) General conditions 

of reduction, (c) Conditions and rates of enhancement, 
{d) Change of quality by deposit of sand, &c, (e) Change 
of quality by destruction of wells, (f) Total diluvion, 
(g) Distribution of reduction or enhancement^ and responsi- 
bility for new engagements, 

7. Damage by reh and swamp. 

8. Owner's rates — {a) Method of calculation and levy, {b) Lands 

exempt from otuner^s rates, 

9. Cesses — {a) Detail of cesses, (b) Revenue liable to them, 

(c) Effect of remission or suspension of revenue, (d) Method 
of Itiy, 

10. Dues of zailddrs, chief headmen, and headmen — id) Detail 

of dues, {b) Confiscation of dues, 

11. Amount and manner of paying revenue — (a) Manner of 

payment of owner* s rates, {b) Detail of fixed revenue, 
(c) Instalments and place of payment, (ct) Manner of bring- 
ing to account remissions and enhancements, 

12. Pay of village watchmen. 

13. Patwiiri's residence. 

14. Land in the perpetual possession of Government. 

1 5. Govcrnincnt rights in kanl:ar. 
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Chapter H— Internal Selatiene of the Se?enne-pajen. 

16. Sub-divisions of the village, and details of land and shaitn 

17. Superior owners. 

18. Inferior owners, with details. 

19. Dohlidirs, with details. 

20. People deprived of rights in the village, with details. 

21. Temporary absentees {ghair-hdsirtti)^ with details and con- 

ditions of management. 

22. Absentees {tuafnirdn) — {a) Detail of existing absentees and 
• the holders of their lands, {b) Management of lands offU' 

ture absentees, 

23. Other special statuses with details — {a) Widozvs, (b) Miners 

and guardians, (e) People ont of possession (ghair-^bisdM), 

24. Right of pre-emption. 

25. Property in common or joint land, (a) Seales of proprietary 

rights, {b) Explanation about areas mentioned in the scales, 

26. Acquisition of common land in exchange for land cut away 

by the river, or rendered barren by reh or swamp. 

27. Ownership of land thrown up by the river, or recovered from 

reh or swamp. 

28. Conditions of division of common or joint land — (a) Divi- 

sion bj* order of Government, {b), {e), &c. Conditions of divi- 
sion of each sort of common land, (g) Necessity for (toiHrn- 
ment consent, Qi) Conditions of division of joint holdings. 
( I ) Detail of land excluded from division. 

29. Method of division of common or joint land, (a) Genml 

method, (b) Separate division of Khddir^ Bdngar^ &c- 
(r) Division of occupancy holdings, 

30. Management of, and rights in, common land — (a) General 

management, {b) Rights of cultivating possession, (r) Right 
to break up land, {d) Right to prescribe grass, {e) Right to 
make ridges to collect surface 7vater, {f) Otlur rights in fas- 
ture land, (g) Rights in the goirah dch, 

3 1 Rights of owners in the village site and the common manure— 

(a) General rights in the site.' (b) Rights in mannre, 
(r) Division of manure, {d) Other products of the site. 

32. Common income of the village— (/i) Detail of income. 

(b) Property in income, (c) Appropriation of income. 

33. Common expenses of the village, (a) Detail of expenses. 

(b) Defrayment of expenses, (r) Audit of account. 

34. Original distribution of revenue (tafri^ khexcat). 
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35. Yearly distribution of demand — (a) General aeeount {b\{c\ 

&c. Method of distribution, (h) Collection, {i) Alteration of 
method of distribution, (/) Collection ofownet^s rates. 

36. Agricultural co-parcenerships — (tf) Tlu ordinary Idnd. {V) 

Sajjis. {i) Tlu sugarcane Idnd. (d) Dangwdrd. 

37. Rights in wells. 

38. Rights in canal cuts. 

39. Irrigation from streams and tanks. 

40. Other rights and duties of revenue-payers. 



Chapter UL— Selations of the Bevenue-pajers with other people. 

A.— WITH OTHER VILLAGES. 

41. Water boundary between villages on opposite sides of the 

river. 

42. Division of alluvion between villages on the same side of 

the river. 

43. Canal channels common to several villages. 

44. Miscellaneous relations with other villages. 

R— WITH VILLAGE OFFICE-HOLDERS. 

45. The zailddr. 

46. The chief headman. 

47." The headmen — {a) Detail of headmen, (b) Division of dues- 
(c) Devolution of office, {d) Privileges of headmen, 

48. The patwArf. 

49. The village watchmen. 

C— WITH VILLAGE MENIALS. 

5o.^^Chumars. 

51. Other village menials, {a) General, {F) The blacksmith and 

carpenter, (r) Tlie potter, (d) Tlu water-carrier, (e) The 
sivecper, (f) The ivaslurman, (g) Tlu barber^ &c, 

D.— W^ITH TENANTS. 

52. Occupancy tenants — (a) Detail of ocaipancy tenants, ip) 

Degrees of occupancy rights, 

53. Rent in general. 

54. Division of the produce. 
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55. Crop rents {saiti). 

56. Services rendered by tenants. 

57. Tenant's manure. 

58. Rights of planting and cutting trees. 

59. Tenant's nghts in common land— (a) Riffits 0/ cutting wood, 

grass^ &c, (d) Ot/ur rights. 

E.— WITH INHABITANTS OF THE VILLAGE. 

60. Rights in the sites of houses — {a) Rights ofocotpation of old 

sites, {b) Rights of occupation of new sites. 

61. Rights in the goirah dch^a) Rights of ocaipation of old 

sites. (Jb) Rights of ocaipation of new sites. 

62. Rights in drinking wells, tanks, &c. 

63. Rights of cutting wood, grass, &c 

64. Rights of grazing, and grazing fees. 

65. Rights in dung. 

€^. Realisation of the pay of the village watchmen. 

6t. The hearth-tax. 

68. Thikar chaukiddrl. 

69. Government free labour. 

70. Other rights and services. 

71. Realisation of fines imposed upon the village. 
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statement No. XV.—ShowiHjf Canal 
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2.0W 

3,4'A'. 

fl.^-'7 
ll,14« 
Oi'.Vt 

4.0I4 
4.4117 


5.440 
0.1M 

i.7;.7 

!HS 
1,842 
I,27.-| 

4,ftl2 
6.177 


«t.4T3 

7i.»ia 

WI.174 

77.4;il 

7".li23 

47,4 JO 
Sl<,:l78 
41. r;-!! 
4l,ik;9 


as 


23.234 


1,373 


1,121 


3a 


2.ui:i 


4,110U 


3,l(e 


5!IJ^U4 


»»• 


10,172 

l,77ti 


S.4al l.llJil 

4,(U1.'> 1,4;") 


«,4in 


l',(iin 


KS 




71.fl.W 
12.774 


tfjj 


1T.'J4S 


ll.WH 2.liIU 


e,:iOii 1 l.Crti4 1 0.^11 


... 


84.433 



kres!. tud do nut correspoiul eurily villi llie final Ogunj. 



[ xviii ] 
statement No. v.— SAowir^ Rainfoll >>i i»etM. 



'"'-■ I'i 


I 


1 




i 


u 


£ 1 ^ 


1 


1 


1 

Eaniul ... I7'l 3^'i 
l*aiiil«l ,„ Ift-T i"J-7 
KaiiUl ... 17H1--J-8 


103 




\ \ .1 


431 354 
31 '4 ;i4-M 
17-3 1'7-L 


24'0 24« 
3S1 lO-V 
12'e Hl'3 


24'3 
2-2-4 





SuiufaH at Karndt i 



Y«r. 


< 


1 


1 


■i' 


1 


1 
1 


i 
s 


1 


1 
1 


, 


1 


t 


1 


tM24J3 


01 




0-7 


1011 


3-S 


n-4 


0-2 


0-1 




I'O 




it 


3i2 


IrtOMI 


., 




74 


■£i-!i 


lO'l 


2« 


2-b 


o-i 


0':. 


0-. 


0-9 


0-. 


43^9 


i«a-6s 


u« 


It) 


O-aj B'4 


811 


2.1 ,„ 




0-1 


07 


1^2 


i-Si 


25-1 


1«33JM 


0-5 


04 


11. 


4-7 


111) 




- 




1-u 


211 


11-4 




■I7-t 


lStilH>7 


1):. 




3'. 


0.1 




O'l 


Oil 






0-3 


0-2 


o:, 


17-1 


itHii-ca 


uu 


(Ml 


2-4 


7« 


131 


2* 






o-u 


I '8 


1-U 


11 


33'0 


ItUSMM 


u-7 


U'l 


1-1 


40 


Ul 


1-3 








31 


1-1 


i-2 


lfl-3 


ISffuTO 








Oil 


2'1 


6-7 


OD 


... 






0-6 


3-. 


104 


lp-(»-71 


07 


IMJ 


6'1 


fi-1 


6-e 


J ... 






1-1 


4fl 




321 


irti-rj 


0-4 


1^ 


fl-1 


ID-I 


3-f 


,. ... 




0!) 


4-fl 


01 


01 


:i3-l 


if:.'-7a 


()■:. 


(Ki 


8M 


127 


7a 


31 1 0-1 




0-9 


01! 


01 


0-y 


331) 


1-7.1-74 
11-74-75 




s-a 


i-a'iiT 

1 

7il' 18-7 

1 


3-4 


... 

71 


U-L 




0-a 


0-fl 
03 


0^ 
4'7 


i-s 


423 
431 


A%.-niRe 


0. 


O-D 


1 


. 


4-1 


0-3 


... 


0'4 


1'5 


1'2 


I-i 


312 



I xxi ] 
paratiTA 7iew >/ Classified VlUages. 



KaBKAL DAKO.Ut. 


p.» 


v.r^T 


KntD 


„. 


I'akitat Banoak. 


^ 


J 


— 

1 


1 


J 1 


, 


1 




1 


•- 

1 


^ ■ 

1 


n 


i 

as 


'l 


9 


s 


' 


,j 3, 


20 


31 


=. 


BS 






lOAtS 


«.*« 


IT.IW 


aojMHiai 


»/)7a 


3^9W M^WH 


97J«9 


65,817; 4S,2W 


»310 6S.644 


111 




=«. 


VM 


l2.MlM,fi« 


i.-J^'S 


18.434 


12.702 


53.404 


22,177 24;J3I 


17;«0 35iiJ 


• 


3.171 


,w 


S..1. 


».Tm||9^" 




... 






i;(),4S|l2l.2M 


12.210 17.708 


T 


125 


Ml 


Ifl". 


u-j u« 


,. 


,. 


!«. 


lOO 


v.-. 


UK 


137 U» 




87 


78 


73 


8=1 ». 


,> 


71 


OS 


7-. 


83 


es 


" 1 










^. 


. 


10 


13 


11 


... 




... ... 


10 


11 


11 


IS 


ir, 


" 


2T 


a 


31 


& 


17 


=1 =^ 




BO 


Tft 


F4 


78 


!= 


». 


5& 


■" 





GH 


70 W 




., 


8S 


.5 


97 


m 


" 


- 


K 


89 


9. 


M 


^ 




_ 


SIB 




1B7 


140 


lOJ 


El 


SB, 


=. 




IA9' 153 


151 




!:.7 


\ut 


1B7 


199 


IW 


^ 


!«1 


,« 


^. 


216 ICi 


IPOJ If 




atr. 


4ir 


esfl 


eo2 


ea:. 


;<« 


co:. 


«, 


fl2fi 


(till SCO 


«.'.] « 




1.23:. 


708 


1^24 


»34 


ess 


1.29--' 


1.03U 


«, 


1.111 


l.leJ W* 


iW SM 










~~ 




6-3 


4-5 


49 


4'9 
















.,. 






l*i 


lai 


isi 


'" 






... 


... I 












1-1 




1': 


■I- 


101 12L 


131 i m 




= 


: 


«4 


120 
140 

IIH 


100, 

lis 

C8 


123 

is: 


E 

la' 

137 


HI 


E 


SO 
SA 
7 
70 

120 


1=1 


lOT 
127 
82 
105 


K 




91 


141 

101 


S24 

100 


126 

101 


las 


UJ 

10(1 


137 




HI 


00 
93 


: 


W 


13 
loj 

























4n>»lt 


mlhlh 


«»1* 


w> 



l^yirt (m |H,i,uU(i«i u esMijwrcil Bi 



ueut circle. 



Owned by. 



Xaiii>ak 



( ; Ijimlownerd 

li 
...<^ , CultivMori 

II 

\ Otlien 



Totft] 



(i 



Landowners 



Karxal Rua-<^ ; CultivAtori 
1*1 B. i 

\ Other:! 



Total 



Karnal Ban- 



Landowners 
Culti\atora 



\ Otliera 



Total 



r 



Landowners 



Paxipat Kua--^ , Cullivators 

1.4K. I j 

I Others 



Total 



( I.andowners 



PAXtrAT Bax-^ ' Cultivators 

i . Others 



Total 



Statomont No. Vm^—^/ioi* ti.^ 



Plough-cattle. 



1.U97 
2 



6.837 



4,5:»3 
2,586 



7. lay 



3.0i>0 

1,292 
o 



4.314 



12,230 
2,024 



14,sr)0 



11,401 

4,<X)9 



hV»<K> 



Cows. 

9,090 
4,liJ0 
2,CM2 



15,232 



1.876 

1,<J04 

944 



3,884 



2,049 
789 
730 



3,508 



4,108 

905 

1,5C0 



6.579 



6,457 
2,289 
2,511 



11,257 



KuTK.-The rifles of Karnal aiil rani|«t at* 



[ x\iii ] 



j.tai't 0/ Cattle ati Futon. 



BuSittue*. 


Cillvea. 


Tutfti kiufl. 


SliM|..ndKo»t;. 


IlMtiinivili 


7.8W 


n,;M 


3036 


1.58S 




U,M) 


4.732 


13.)M 


2.1.03 




Ki 


3.324 


fi.->A3 


10,100 




""" 


11I,POO 


Si«l7 


l3S*i 


DS.IKW 


2,:«3 


4;6M 


ia.i«; 


117 




V73 


2.IM 


<V<i>7 


M 


... 


an 


LlKNi 


SAW 


2.7M 


... 


3,»40 


8,sa) 


a:i.4«u 


AUW 


liWHa 


a^j 


4Ma 


l.VMM 


3 




i.»7a 


1.1>10 


5J»7J 


3M 


... 


s»ia 


l.SU» 


3.iir>4 


3,4M 




&.lfi7 


e.asi 


ai,4:« . 


ax'ji 


1&.7!» 


s,so; 


11*.K« 


»i,i'*ia 


M 




SM 


2;i-7 


ClKNl 


44 




K2S4 


6,tl4 


7.WH 


4JW1 




8.0W 


ao,i7a 


4a.(a7 


4.eJ3 


31.07:! 


ll.OSI 


ltf,.'rfiU 


4'.'.5I.-. 


IW 




S/<>1 


6/»-.>4 


lW7i» 


m 




l.Tril' 


7.4Hi» 


' 11,7>y 


7..V.3 




lO^JU 


M.'IW 


7iifiW 


ti,y<f7 


3sj*m 



statement No. VnL—^Aow t,.^ 



s§- 



Ownetl by. 



{ ; Landowner 

|i 
...<{, CultivAtori 

II 

^ Othen 



Totft] 



( 



Landowners 



tA-<^ * CultivAtoN 

I! 

i Otherji 



TotftI 



( I LandownoM 

II 
iS-"< ;Ciilti\fttors 

l| 

* Oilier* 



To*iil 



[i\'< 



Landownord 
CultivaturA 



[ Other* 



Totftl 



( landowner* 
I! 
AX--^ riiltivatora 

I! 

^ Other* 



Totftl 



2,586 



T.iyy 



3.(»20 
1.202 



4,314 



12.236 
2,624 



14.S60 



ll,4tn 
4,«K)9 



l.V»<K> 



Ploiigh-cftttle. 


Cowa. 


4.S3S 

1.D07 

2 


9,<XH> 
4.1IJ0 
2.042 


6.S37 


l/».232 


4,W3 


1.876 



1,064 
044 



3.85^4 



2,049 
7*^9 
730 



3..'i68 



4,108 
1.5C6 



6.579 



6.457 
2.2S9 
2,51 1 



11.257 



KoTK.— Theoitled of Kariinl aii>! l*an{|iit ar« 



[ xxiii ] 



ihtitih of Cattle an J Pasture. 



Buffalue«. 


Cilvei. 


Total kine. 


• 

Sbeep tiki goat*. 


lVi»tuniKe ia 
acnw, 

• 


7.804 


11.744 


33,500 


I,5d5 


■ •• 


!i.3A> 


4,7.32 


13,158 


S.103 


... 


875 


3,324 


0.243 


10,100 


••• 


ll.ltlW 


lO.HOO 


52.ti07 


13,848 


02,&a> 


2,:»a 


4.:eo 


I3,i:tt 


117 


• • • 


U73 


2.184 


O.«07 


m 


■ • • 


WHi 


i.inHj 


3,5;J0 


2.753 


•• • 


3,1M0 


^..^lUO 


23,4<i0 


2,050 


15^2 


3,6S1» 


4.04G 


1.1,3^ 


3 


*•• 


1,075 


1,010 


5,072 


234 


• •• 


503 


1.S10 


3,(»54 


3,454 


• •• 


5.U>7 


s^m 


21,4:)0 


3,001 


15.720 


5,.SU7 


12J*:i'2 


3J,<W3 


08 


• t • 


IKM 


2.527 


0.00O 


44 


• •• 


U284 


5,114 


7,0iV| 


4,081 


• ■ • 


H,U25 


20,173 


40,(»;J7 


4,823 


3l,0?i 


11.081 


10,:»><G 


40,515 


107 


• • • 


3,<C»7 


6,024 


15,370 


807 


• • • 


1.782 


7,4S0 


• 11,782 


7,3<.3 


• •• 


I'sJMM 


3.'t,<»00 


70,070 


8,307 


33,.'i00 



cxi'ludetl from Kuruul Baugar aiiU FouiiMt KluJir. 



[ xxiv } 

StatementB Nos. IX «"<' X.— 



~ 






AUIIA IX 










I'iHOA-lAjl K 


M.SAI. 




1 


el CroLX. 




y^l^SIi 






A/Mi, 




Ud.,,r. 1 


KJ ^ 




D 


£ 


7~ 




4" 






1 




1 




!> 


J 




c 


1 


J 


i 


3 


3 






£ 


1^ 


^ 


■^ 


a 


H 


K 


P 


t- 


C tt n 




1,3W 


IJ7 


1.51>C 


fiSl 


1.341 


2.0-J;; 


2.i!2 


~042 


l!,7fi4 


IS Ir-iiff. 
■1 Miiiu 










OUl 




sr.i 


4M) 




4U( 




■jl? 


■■Mfi 


■fflrt 


"u^ 


i'.m 


I'.WKJ 


"m 


301 


"iw 


b Finn Bice ... 






6.'- 


.*hh> 


** 


37« 


41'1 


4115 


aon 


3,33: 


\i Can* Eioe ... 




4.1^; 


3.10f 


J.l(«. 


13: 


m 


67^ 


l.tl34 


2,370 


4.ai. 


7 Jxrtr 


S" 


P,:7a 


1:1 


8,n44 


3,141 


eiN 


3,741 


4.(141 


4^' 


WW 


IS Ibjnl 




I.IWS 


OL 


1.070 


Wil 


13 


27U 


3.-0 


w 


3fll 


I M.ih 


-3 


;.. 








31 


6U0 


420 


11 


437 




^ 
j- 


... 






- 








... 




ll' Wli*»t 




1,7'» 


3M 


2,(t7l 


lO^Wl'J 


l.r>.s3 


11.722 


6,Wi: 


a.490 


8,4(H 






ll^^* 


3,)i6ti 


14,1K)7 




1.15* 


fi.(S(:fi 


4,3flf 


LSift 


6,1»: 


1-J llnrley '.'.'. 










Vti 


5M 


1,3SH 


eni 


1.4^ 


ia2w 


14. Wlit'atJk Omiu. 












lA 


311 


4011 


■su 


(141 


l.'> Barli'v^ Uniui, 




in 


"io5 


'b2U 


2:;i 


71. 


L".il 


SG'J 


03/j 


Tut 


I'l M,i>>iiV 










MS 


IIW 










:i iu.iiBi 










7 


60 


IIU 


" SO 


"TS 


4 SULie 








;:; 














V M.lh 




"211 


" a 


213 














lU ^iiipircuir. f«l> 








... 


'147 




"147 


■■'62 




"C2 


13 n«t*V 


r 


182 


173 


M.S 














U niK'alJtdniai, 


314 




4:;:. 














i;> Karlt')- a: Urain, 


















■■■ . 


ig; :J.*ilr 
»,|lni.|orMi»1i... 




"■ ft 












"'»2 


'218 3K 




31' 




37' 




■■■3: 


'143 


84 


"i Sf 


j' K><1 »l'l«^>>>... 










11; 


41 


HI 


IS 


11 E" 


1!^ Mniuln-l 




61 


■s. 




4.- 




f^-J 


IS 


7| 2.1 


^•■i!t..1..iv. 


~ 




7l 






i;ir 




34 


P«! 12; 


iliCliilli.'* * Ve- 


s 


■ji 


lU 


37 


71 


us 


16'. 


73 


M. 12: 






















*• wiui.iJtltarlo- 




at 


14 


4r 


sn 


60 


14;' 


53 


9A IM 


il \Vli..4l. llnrUy 




e 


;. 


* 


s 


3 


3U 


IC 


• =' 


ar H(il«MSiit.iimV 




3I.« 


71 


307 


fiS 


; 


Jl 


124 


2-1 l,v. 


r.-. Mi-.v1la'i-m>. 




ai-.4 


4* 


4<M 










3« ll'l 


-1- lijftiiir ^-■ 


.v.- 




.VJ 


ST: 




an; 


If 


7i 11" 


■:■; r;^. y.. ^ T 


i^n 


■"k 


I,C:fl' 




sii'l 


83:; 


1.3-1 


1M; I.J'.i 


i- M.lUi ...:=£ 




4 


■^ 


111". 


Boil 


ou 


" 


ItHl llM 


Tul Emi,uui| 


lu,JJo 


4/ISJ 


:!y.a;j 


o,cr. 


i.^: 


iHiau 


T!^ 


U.y:,.- I'j,i7i 




T..l»t ■ .prine 




ISplVJi' 


4.U5-. 


lB,Odl 


111.721 


6/m 


=1.72. 


12,431 


6,059 I0.3« 




TT«r«n* UD- 




34.T4. 


4.06. 


3i«,4l}l 


■J3,X<L 


6f»7 


:M.357 


24.017 


0.958 31,80^ 




l>r'."ii^ .. 




«>ft 


1<V. 


IfttO 


K-1 


17 n 


mi-o 


731 


22-0 UKU 


" 












• Ind 


iliiig I 














S'.iTK. 


Thf>Q 


B^r... 


iri' iIk 


^- ..r 1 


... i.r,.l 


miiintj- 



[ XXV ] 



showiHtf Oeneral Crop Areas »« wm$. 



At'Rfr:S. 1 




PKK( 


L'KXTA 

All" 


0K8. 






Paroanau Panipat. 




Paroam 
Karnai 


Paroanah 
Panipat. 


Mddi'r, 


ItdHffar, 


1 






.•; 




• 

a; 

1 


JO 

1 


• 


6 


6 

3 

1 


• 

1 


^ 


1.IVI2 


3,40l> 


6.051 


bjm 


2.426 


7.o:iii 


3-0 


71 


8*7 


8*3 


8-3 


2.107 


t • • 


2,H*7 


4.861 


••• 


4/<6l 


• • • 


1*3 


1-0 


3*6 


4-9 


aij 


358 


671 


1,002 


3?2 


1.464 


• • • 


•• . 


• •• 


M 


1-6 


2lW 


2,rt2ll 


2.8m 


•• • 


••• 


• • • 


1-5 


0-4 


w 


4*8 


• •• 


;J58 


1.224 


1.682 


3,171 


6,66:1 


0.?24 


1-4 


1-6 


UHl 


211 


0-8 


• t • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• t • 


21-1 


2-4 


13-3 


• • • 


• • • 


iij:>2 


2,001 


13.153 


24.114 


4.4<10 


28.674 


2:1-3 


13-2 


161 


21-7 


28-8 


S70 


34 


OlM 


l.«»0 


7416 


2m* 


2-8 


lil 


1*2 


1*5 


2-H 


1,IM8 


41 


1,080 


inN» 


63 


l.(M:i 


• • • 


21 


1*3 


1*8 


M 


• • • 


t • • 


• • • 


1,475 


• • • 


1,475 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


... 


16 


20,638 


2.9ai 


23.441 


17,760 


1.085 


10.735 


6-4 


41*3 


26-6 


387 


101» 


6,233 


3jm 


0.^^1 


0.311 


6.1M5 


16,25(J 


38-8 


20-7 


11^5 


16*3 


16-4 


• • • 


• * • 


• • • 


1.170 


1.WW 


2.847 


• • • 


41> 


7*4 


• • • 


21> 


2.3ie 


323 


2.715 


8.0S3 


2.312 


10.3J>:J 


»•• 


M 


211 


4*6 


10-5 


• • • 

• • • 


« • • 
• • • 


« t • 

• • • 


811 

• • f 


1.6I6| 


2.4241 

• • • 1 


1-4 

• • • 


1-U 
2-6 


• • • 


• » • 

• • • 


2-4 

• ■ • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• •• 


• • f 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•6 


»• • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


24 


226 


250 


• • ■ 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


•2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


t • • 


•6 


• « • 


... 


• • • 


• •• 


2G0 


• •• 


260 


• • t 


• • » 


• • • 


... 


•6 


*2 


4 


• •• 


375 


622 


807 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•0 


• • • 


• • t 


1*5 


••• 


• ■ • 


••• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


■ t • 


1*1 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


7« 


60 


la^i 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• •• 


• • • 


•2 


• •• 


04 


243 


3;i7 


140 


421 


661 
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XoTE.— The-e are the |>re]imiiiary a^.«e*8nient tigurcs and do not agree exactly with 

the tmal areas. 



